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FRED ER40R: I17,::- 
TweENTY-SIXTH EMPEROR. 


1214. X 
FJ THO being vanquiſhed, and totally aban- 
O doned, retires to Brunſwick, where he is 
left in peace, becauſe he is no longer formid- 
able. He is not depoſed, but forgot. He is faid 
to have become a devotee: the reſource of the 
unhappy, and the paſſion of weak minds. His 
penance is faid to have conſiſted in his being 
thrown down and kicked by his kitchen-boys, 
as if the kicks of a turnſpit could expiate the 
faults of a prince. x 
| 1215 
Frederick II. emperor in conſequence of the, 
victory at Bovines, is every where acknowledged. 
B During 


2 FRED:ERITCEH; 


During the troubles of Germany, we have 
ſeen that the Danes conquered a great deal of 
territory to the northward and eaſtward of the 
Elbe. Frederick II. began by abandoning theſe 
lands by treaty, in which Hamburg is compre- 
hended. But, as a diſadvantageous treaty is 
renounced upon the firſt opportunity, he takes 
advantage of a quarrel between Otho's brother, 
count Palatine of the Rhine, and the Danes, re- 
oeives Hamburg into his protection, and after- 
wards reſtores it. A ſhameful beginning of an 
illuſtrious reign. 

The ſecond coronation of the emperor at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He diſpoſſeſſes the count Pa- 
latine, and the Palatinate reverts to the houſe of 
Bavaria Witelſbach. 

A new cruſade. The emperor takes the croſs. 


He muſt certainly have ſtill doubted his own - 


power, ſeeing he promiſed to pope Innocent III. 
that he would never reunite Naples and Sicily 
to the empire, but give them to his ſon as ſoon 
as he ſhould be conſecrated at Rome. 
1216. 
Frederick II. remains in Germany with his 
croſs, and entertains more deſigns upon Italy 
than upon Paleſtine. In vain the cruſade is 
preached to all the kings. At this time no 
prince ſet out but Andrew II. king of Hungary. 
That people who were ſcarcely Chgyiſtians, take 
the croſs againſt the Muſſulmans, whom they 
call infide!s, h 27 
1217. 


The German cruſards depart, nevertheleſs, 


under various chieſs by ſea and land. The fleet 
of the Low Countries being detained by con- 
trary winds, affords the cruſards another oppor- 
; tunny 


"99% FREDERICK II. 2 
| 7 15 kunity of employing their arms uſefully in Spain. 
They join the Portugueſe, and defeat the Moors. 
That victory might have been purſued, and 
2 Spain wholly delivered, but pope Honorius III. 
the ſucceſſor of Innocent, will not allow it. 
Ihe Popes commanded the cruſards as the ſol- 
diers of God, yet they could ſend them no 
where but to the Eaſt, Men muſt be ruled ac- 
cording to their prejudices, and thoſe ſoldiers 
of the popes would not have obeyed them elſe- 


where. 
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| 1218, 
Frederick II. had great reaſon to poſtpone his 
voyage. The towns of Italy, and Milan in par- 
ticular, refuſed to acknowlege a ſovereign, who 
being maſter of Germany and the two Sicilies, 
was powerful enough to enſlave all Italy. They 
{till held for Otho IV. who lived obſcurely in a 
corner of Germany. Acknowleging him for 
emperor, was in fact declaring themſelves en- 
tirely free. 
Otho dies near Brunſwick, and Lombardy 
has no longer a pretext. 
1210. 
A great diet at Frankfort, where Frederick II. 
cauſes his ſon Henry, a child of nine years, b 
Conſtance of Arragon, to be elected king of the 
Romans. All thoſe diets were held in the open 
field, as they, are ſtill in Poland. 
Ihe emperor renounces his right to the 
moveables of deceaſed biſhops, and to the reve- 
= nues of vacant ſees. This is what the French 
call a Regale. He renouncea the right of juriſ- 
* diction in epiſcopal towns, where the emperor 
2 ſhall happen to be, unleſs he there keeps his 
be ee B 2 Gurt. 
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court. Almoſt all the firſt acts of this prince 
are renunciations, 
1220. 

He goes to Italy in queſt of that empire which 
Frederick Barbaroſſa had not been able to obtain. 
Milan at ſirſt ſhut her gates, as to the grand- 
fon of Barbaroſſa, whole memory the Milaneſe 


deteſted. He pockets the affront, and goes to 


be crowned at Rome. Honorius III. at firſt de- 
mands that the emperor will conſirm him in 
tbe poſſeſſion of ſeveral territories of the coun- 
teſs Mathilda. To theſe Frederick adds the 
territory of Fondi. The Pope deſires him to 
renew his oath to go to the Holy Land; the 
emperor renews that oath, after which he is 
crowned with all the ceremonies, whether hum- 
ble or humbling, of his predeceſſor. He like- 
wiſe ſignalizes his coronation by bloody edicts 
againſt heretics. Not that hereſy was then 
known in Germany, where ignorance reigned, 
with courage and diſorder : but the inquiſition 
had been eſtabliſhed on account of the Albigen- 
ſes; and the emperor, to pleaſe the Pope, iſſued 
thoſe cruel edicts, by which the children of he- 
retics are excluded from the ſucceſhon of their 
fathers. | 

Theſe laws, confirmed by the Pope, were 
viſibly dictated in order to juſtify the ſeizure f 
the eſtates taken by the church, and by force 
of arms, from the houſe of T houlouſe in the 
war of the Albigenſes. 'The counts of Thou— 
louſe had a great many fiefs of the empire. Fre- 


 derick was abſolutgly reſolved to pleaſe the Pope. 


Such laws were neither of a peace with his age 
or character. Could they poſſibly have been 
ſuggeſted 


FREDERICK II. 3 
7 ſuggeſted by his chancellor Peter de Vincis, who 
is accuſed of having written the pretended book 
of the three impoſtors *, or at leaſt of having 
harboured the opinion which the title of the 
book implics ? 

1221, 1222, 1227, 1224. 

During theſe years Frederick did things more 
; worthy of remembrance. He embelliſhed and 
*%; aggrandized Naples, makes it the metropolis of 
the kingdom, and in a little time it becomes the 
molt populous town in Italy. There was full 
a a number of Saracens in Sicily, and they fre- 

* quently had recourſe to arms; he tran{ports them 
to Lucera in Apulia z. hence that town acquired 
the name of Lucera, or Nacera de Pagani. 
Ihe academy or univerfity of Naples is eſtab- 
> liſhed, and flouriſhes. There the law is taught, 
and the Lombard laws gradually give way to the 
Roman law. 

The defign of Frederick II. ſeems to have 
been to reſide in Italy. One is attached to one's 
native country: his was already embelliſhed ; 
and that the moſt delightful country of Europe. 
He ſpends fifteen years without going to Ger- 
many. Why ſhould he have ſo much flattered 
the Popes, and reſpected the towns of Italy, if 
he had not conceived the idea of eſtabliſhing at 
haſt the feat of the empire at Rome? was not 
that the only way of extricating himſelf from 
that equivocal fituation in which all the empe- 
rors reigned ? a ſituation become ſtill more per- 
plexing, fince the emperor was at once king of 
Naples, and vailal of the holy ſee, and had pro- 
miſed to diſmember Naples and Sicily from the 
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6 FREDERICK IL 


empire. All this confuſion would have been at 
laſt unravelled, had the emperor been maſter of 
Italy; but deſtiny otherwiſe ordained, 

It likewiſe appears that the Pope's great deſign 
was to rid his hands of Frederick, by ſending 
him to the Holy Land. In order to accompliſh 
this deſign, he had, after the death of Conſtance 
of Arcazon, perſuaded him to marry one of the 
pretended heireſſes of the kingdom of Jcruſa— 


lem, which had been long loſt. John of Bri- 


enne, who aſſumed the empty title of king cf 
Jeruſalem, founded on his mother's claim, gave 
bis daughter Jolanda or Violante in marriage to 
Frederick, with Jeruſalem as her dower ; in 
other words, almoſt nothing at all: and Frede- 
rick married her becauſe ſhe was handſome, and 
he choſe to pleaſe the Pope. Since that time, 
the kings of Sicily have always taken the title 
of king of Jeruſalem. Frederick was in no 
burry to go and conquer his wife's portion, 
which conſiſted only of a claim to a ſmall mari- 
time territory, ſtill poſſeſſed by the Chriſtians in 
Syria. 
1225. 
During the preceding, and in the follow ing 


years, young Henry, the emperor's fon, reſided 


conſtantly in Germany. A great revolution hap- 
pens in Denmark, and in all the provinces. that 
border on the Baltic. The Daniſh king Wal- 
demar had made himſelf maſter of thoſe pro- 
vinces which were inhabited by the weſtern 
Slaves and the Vandals, From Hamburg to 
Dantzic, and from Dantzic to Revel, the whole 

country acknowledged Waldemar. 
A count of Schwerin in Mecklenburg, who 
had become vaſſal to that king, forms the 4 
ign 


\ 
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> = : ſign of carrying of Waldemar, and the here 
; = Gitary prince his fon : and this deſign he exc- 


cutes at a hunting-match, May 23, 1223. 

> The king of Denmark being prifoner, im- 

1 plores the aſſiſtance of pope Honorius III. who 
commands the count of Schwerin, and the 
> cther German lords, who were concerned in 
this enterprize, to ſet the king and bis fon at 
liberty. The popes pretended to have beſtowed 
the crown of Denmark, as well as thoſe of 

Poland and Bohemia. I he emperors likewile 
> pretended to have beſtowed it. T he popes and 

- >” emperors, who. were not maſters in Rome, al- 

ways diſputed the right of making kings at the 
-- extremity of Europe. They paid no regard to 
the command of Honorius. The knights of the 

- Teutonic order join the biſhop of Riga in Li- 

vonia, and make themſelves maſters of part of 
the coaſt of the Baltic. 

Lubeck and Hamburg re-enjoy their liberty 
and rights. Waldemar and his fon, after hav- 
ing been ſtriped of almoſt all they had in that 
country, are ſet at liberty, in conſequence of 

giving a very large ranſom. 

Here we lind a new power inſenſibly eſtab- 
liſhed : that is, the Teutonic order, which has 
already a grand maſter, together with ſiefs in 
Germany, and conquers territories lying upon 
the Baltic. 
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1226. 

This grand maſter of the Teutonic order ſo— 
licits in Germany new ſuccours for Paleſtine. 
Pope Honorius preſſes the emperor to leave Italy 
as ſoon as poſſible, and go and accompliſh his 
vow in Syria. It muſt be obſerved, that there 
was at this time a truce of nine years ſubbſting 
; B 4 between 
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8 FREDERICK H. 
between the ſultan of Egypt and the cruſards. 
Frederick II. therefore had no vow to accom- 
pliſn. He promiſes to maintain knights in Pa- 
leſtine, and is not excommunicated. He ought 
to have eſtabliſhed himſclf in Lombardy, and 
afterwards in Rome, rather than in Paleſtine. 
'The Lombard towns had time to enter into an 
aſſociation; they were called the confederate 
towns; Milan and Bologna were at their head, 
and they were no longer conſidered as ſubjects, 
hut as vaſſals of the empire. Frederick II. was 
defirous of attaching them. to him at leaſt ; and 
this was a difficult talk. He convokes a diet at 
Cremona, and ſummons all the Italian and 
German noblemen to attend. 

The Pope, fearing the emperor would aſſume 
too much authority in this diet, involves him 
in affairs at Naples. He appoints biſhops to 
five vacant ſees in that kingdom, without con- 
ſulting Frederick ; he forbids ſeveral towns and 
noblemen to go to the aſſembly at Cremona; 
he ſapports the rights of the aſſociatèd towns, 
and makes himſelf defender of the Italic liberty. 

1227. 

A fine triumph for Holwriue HI. the emperor 
having put Milan to the ban of the empire, 
and transferred to Naples the univerſity of Bo- 
logna, admits the Pope as judge. All the towns 
ſubmit to his deciſion, The Pope, as umpire 
between the emperor and Italy, pronounces 
ſentence : © We decree that the emperor ſhall 
forget his reſentment againſt all the towns, and 
we decree that the towns ſhall furniſh and 
maintain four hundred knights for the aſſiſtance 


of the Holy Land, during the term of two 


years,” ; 


This 


* 
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of This was a declaration worthy at once of a ſo- 
"> vereign and pontiff. 
| Having determined in this manner between 
Italy and the emperor, he fits as judge of Wal- 
= demar king of Denmark, who had taken an 
oath to pay the reſt of his ranſom to the Ger- 
man lords, and ſworn that he would never re- 
take what he had yielded. The Pope abſolves 
him of an oath taken in priſon and upon com- 
pulſion. Waldemar re-enters Holſtein, but is 
defeated. His nephew, the lord of Lunenburg 
and Brunſwick, who fights for him, 1s taken 
priſoner ; nor is he releaſed until he hath yield- 
cad up ſome territories. All theſe expeditions 


are ſtill civil wars. Germany is for ſome time 
quiet. 


| 1228, 
4 Honorius III. dying, and Gregory IX. bro- 
7 ther of Innocent Il. ſucceeding, the politics 
of the pontificate continued the ſame; but the 
humour of the new pontiff was more haughty; 
he haſtens the cruſade, and preſſes the ſo often 
promiſed departure of Frederick II. He thought 
he muſt ſend that prince to Jeruſalem, in order 
4 to prevent his coming to Rome. This ſpirit of 
14 the times made people look upon that prince's 
5 vow as an indiſpenſible duty. Upon the firſt 
2 delay of the emperor, he is excommunicated by 
. the Pope. Frederick {till diſſembles his reſent- 


1 ment, excuſes himſelf, prepares his fleet, and 
3 exacts of each fief of Sicily and Naples eight 


ounces of gold for his voyage: even the eccle- 
ſiaſtics ſupply him with money, notwithſtanding 


7 the prohibition of the Pope. At length he em- 
* barks at Brindiſi, though his excommunication 
3 . 
22M is not taken off. 


B 5 1229. 
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1229. 

What ſtep does Grejory IX. take while the 
emperor goes to the Holy Land? He takes ad- 
vantage of that prince's having neglected his 
abſolution, or rather his contempt for the ex- 
communication; and joins with the Milaneſe, 
and the other confederate towns, in order to 
wreſt from him the kingdom of Naples, which 
he was afraid would be incorporated with the 
empire, . 

Renaldo duke of Spoleto, and vicar of the 
kingdom, takes the Marche of Ancona from the 
Pope: then his Holineſs preaches a cruſade in 
Italy, even againſt Frederick II. whom he had 
ſent upon a cruſade to the Holy Land. 

He ſends an order to the titular patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, reſiding at Ptolemais, not to ac- 
knowlege the emperor. | | 

Frederick, ſtill diſſembling, concludes with 
Meleſcala, whom we call Meledin, ſultan of 
Egypt and maſter of Syria, a treaty by which 
the aim of his cruſade — to have been ſul- 
filled. The ſultan cedes Jeruſalem to him, with 
ſome ſmall maritime towns of which the Chriſ- 
tians were ſtill in poſſeſſion; but upon condi— 
tion that he ſhall not reſide at Jeruſalem; that. 
the moſques built in thoſe holy places ſhall ſub- 
ſiſt; and that there ſhall be always an emir in 
the city. Frederick is ſuppoſed to have had 
ſome colluſion with the ſultan, in order to de- 
ceive the Pope: he goes to Jeruſalem with a 
very ſmall eſcorte, and there crowns himſelf ;, 
for no prelate would crown a perſon who was 
excommunicated : he ſoon returns to the king- 
dom of Naples, where his preſence was much 
wanted, 

1230. 


FREDERICE I. 11 
1230. 
He finds in the territory of Capua his brother- 


in-law, John de Brienne, at the head of the 
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papal cruſade. 
The Pope's cruſards, who were called Guelphs, 


| bore the ſign of the croſs-keys on the ſhoulder; 


whereas the emperor's cruſards, who were call- 


ed Ghibelins, wore the croſs. The keys fled 


before the croſs, 
All Italy was in combuſtion ; and peace, be 


ing greatly wanted, was made July 23, at San- 
Germano. All that the emperor got was abſo- 
Jution. He conſents, that, for the future, all 
benefices ſhall be given by election in Sicily; 
that no clerk, within his two kingdoms, ſhall 
be brought before a lay judge; that all eceleſi- 
aſtical eſtates ſnall be exempted from taxes; 
and, in fine, he gives money to the pope. 
1231... 

Hitherto Frederick It who 1s painted as the 
molt dangerous, ſeems to have been the moſt 
patient of men; but it is pretended that his ſon. 
was ready to rebel in Germany, and that this. 
conſideration made the father ſo. flexible in 
Italy. 

12325 1233. 1234. 

It is very clear that the emperor's ſole deſign 
in ſtaying ſo long in Italy, was to found a true 
Roman empire. Maſter as he was in Naples 
and Sicily, if he had aſſumed the authority of 
the Othos in Lombardy, he muſt have been 
maſter alſo in Rome. This was his only crime 
in the eyes of the popes; and thoſe popes who 
perſecuted him with ſuch violence, were always 
regarded by part of Italy as the ſupporters of the 
nation. The party of the Guelphs was that of 

liberty, 


12 FREDERICE II. 


liberty. In ſuch circumſtances, Frederick ought 
to have had large treaſures, and a great and 
well-diſciplined army always on foot. This is 
what he never had. Otho IV. much leſs pow- 
erful than he, had an army of near one hundred 
and thirty thouſand men in the field againſt the 
king of France; but he did not keep it in pay, 
and it was a tranſient effort of vaſſals and allies 
united for a moment. | | 

Frederick might have cauſed his vaſſals to 
march from Germany to Italy. Pope Gregory 
IX. is ſaid to have prevented this ſcheme, by 
exciting Henry king of the Romans to revolt 
againſt his father, as Gregory VII. Urban II. 
and Paſchal II. had armed the children of 
Henry IV. 

The king of the Romans at firſt engages in 
his party ſeveral towns along the Rhine and the 
Danube. The duke of Auſtria declares in his 
favour. Milan, Bologna, and other towns of 
Italy, engage in that party againſt the emperor. 

| 1235. 

Frederick II. at W to Germany, 
after an abſence of fiſteen years. The marquis 
of Baden defeats the rebels. Young Henry 
comes and throws himſelf at his father's feet 
in the great diet at Mentz, It is in theſe 
famous diets, theſe * parliaments of princes, 
where the emperors preſide in perſon, that the 
greateſt affairs of Europe are always treated 
of with the utmoſt: folemnity. The emperor, 
in this memorable dict at Mentz, depoſes his 
ſon Henry king of the Romans; and dreading 
the fate of Lewis the Weak, ſurnamed 'The 
Debonnaire, as well as that of the courageous 
and too eaſy Henry IV. he condemns his rebel- 

lious 
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25 Iious ſon to perpetual impriſonment: he in that 


4 


diet ſecures the duchy of Brunſwick to the 
houſe of Guelph, in whoſe poſſeſſion it ſtill re- 
mains: he ſolemnly receives the canon Jaw pub- 
liſhed by Gregory IX. and orders the decrees 
of the empire, for the firſt time, to be publiſhed 
in the German language, though he himſelf did 
not love that tongue, but cultivated the Ro- 
mance to which the Italian ſucceeded, 
1236. 

He gives it in charge to the king of Bohemia, 
the duke of Bavaria, and ſome biſhops, who 
were enemies to the duke of Auſtria, to make 
war upon that duke, as vaſſals of the empire, 
who maintain its rights againſt rebels. 

He returns to Lombardy, though with a few 
troops, conſequently can undertake no effectual 
expedition. Some towns, as Vicenza and Ve- 
rona, being abandoned to plunder, render him 
more odious to the Guelphs, without making 
him more powerful. 

1237. 

He comes to Auſtria, which was deſended by 
the Hungarians: he ſubdues it; founds an uni- 
verſity at Vienna; confirms the privileges of 
ſome imperial towns, ſuch as Ratiſbon and 
Straſbourg ; cauſes his ſon Conrad to be ac- 
knowledged king of the Romans, in the room 
of Henry ; and at length, after this ſucceſs in 
Germany, thinks himſelf ſtrong enough to ac- 
compliſh his grand ſcheme of ſubduing Italy. 
Thicher he flies, takes Mantua, and defeats the 
army of. the confederates. 

The Pope, who now ſaw him making long 
ſtrides towards the execution of his great deſign, 
makes a diverſion by the affairs of the church; 


and, ; 
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and, under pretence that the emperor had cauf- 
ed clerks to be tried in lay courts, excites all 
Italy againſt him, and the church excites the 
people. 

1238, 1239: 

Frederick II. had a baſtard, called Enzius, 
whom he had made king of Sardinia ; another 
pretext for the pontiff, who pretended that Sar- 
dinia held of the holy ſee. 


This was ſtill pope Gregory IX. The dif- 


ferent names of the popes never make any alte- 


ration in the ſtate of affaiis; it is always the 
fame quarrel and the ſame ſpirit. Gregory IX. 
ſolemnly excommunicates the emperor twice in 
Paſſion Week. They write bitterly againſt each 
other. The Pope accuſes the emperor of having 
affirmed, that mankind had been deceived by 
the three impoſtors, Moſes, Jeſus Chriſt, and 
Mahomet. Frederick calls Gregory Antichriſt, 
Balaam, and the Prince of Darkneſs. 

The emperor's patience was at length ex- 


hauſted, and he believed himſelf powerful. The 


Dominicans and Franciſcans, the ſpiritual mi- 
litia of the Pope, lately eſtabliſhed, are expelled 
from Naples and Sicily. The Benedictines of 
Monte Caſſini ſhare the ſame fate, no more 
than eight being leſt to do duty ; and the Pope's 
letters are forbid to be received in the two kings 
doms, on pain of death. 

All theſe proceedings tend more and more to 
inflame the factions of the Guelphs and Ghi- 
belins. Venice and Genoa join the towns of 
Lombardy. 'The emperor marches againſt them, 
and is defcated by the Milaneſe. This is the 
third fignal victory, by which the Milaneſe have 
ſupported their liberty againſt the emperors. 
1240. 


7 
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10 ; 1240. : 

There is now no room to negotiate, as the 

emperor had always done: he augments his 

Poops and marches to Rome, where there was 

2 ſtrong party of Ghibelins. 

Gregory IX. expoles the heads of St. Peter 

and St, Paul; harangues the people in their 

name; inflames their minds; and profits by 
that moment of enthuſiaſm to make a cruſade 
againſt the emperor. | 

= That prince finding it impracticable to enter 
Rome, goes and-ravages the Beneventine, Such 
was the power of the popes in Europe; and the 

"the name of Cruſade was become fo ſacred; 
that the Pope obtains a twentieth of the eccle- 
Haſtical revenues in France, and a fifth in Eng- 
* and, for his cruſade againſt the emperor. 

ile offers by his legates the imperial crown 
to Robert d'Artois, brother of St. Lewis: he 

Fun in his letter to the king and baronage of 

France, „We have condemned Frederick, who 

Calls himſelf Emperor, and deprived him of the 
empire: we have elected, in his room, prince 
Robert the king's brother, whom we will ſup- 

port with all our power, and by all kinds of 

means.“ 

I his indiſcreet offer was refuted. Some hiſ- 
torians ſay, in quoting Matthew Paris, the ba: 
| hy of France anſwered, that it was enough 
for Robert {Artois to be brother of a king who 

was above the emperor. They even pretend 
that the ambaſſadors of Lewis ſaid the ſame 
thing, in the ſame terms, to Frederick. But 

it is by no means probable that they would 
| make ſuch an indecent, rude. anſwer, ſo little 
3 ſounded 


* 


* 
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founded on truth, and which could be of no 
ſignification. 

The anſwer of the barons of France, as Mat- 
thew Paris relates it, is not more likely. The 
chief of thoſe barons were all the biſnops of the 


kingdom. Now is it very probable, that all 


the barons, and all the biſhops, in the time of 
St. Lewis, ſhould make this reply to the Pope! 
Tantum religionis in Papa nen inventmus, qui eum 
debuit promov He, & Deo militantem protexi/ſe, 
cum conatus eft abſentem conſundere & nequiter ſup- 
plantare. © We do not find fo much religion 
in the Pope, who ought to have promoted and 
protected him as a foldier of God; whereas he 
hath endeavoured to confound and wickedly 
ſupplant him in his abſence.” 

A reader endowed with the leaſt ſhare of 
common ſenſe, will fee that a nation in a body 
could not return ſach an infolent anſwer to the 
Pope who offered them the empire. How could 
the biſhops write-to the ope, that Pthe unbe- 
lieving Frederick II. had more religion than his 
Holineſs? This particular ſhould teach us to 
diſtruſt thoſe hiſtorians, who erect their own m 
private notions into public monuments, 

1241. 


About this time the people of Great 'Fartary 5 


threatened the reſt of the world. That vaſt re- 
ſervoir of brutal and warlike men had vomited * 


its inundations over almoſt our whole hemil- 95 


phere from the fifth century of the Chriſtian 
ra. Part of thoſe conquerors had come and 
wreſted Paleſtine from the ſultan of Egypt, and 
the ſmall number of Chriſtians who ſtill re- 


mained ia that country, More conſiderable = 
hordes. 


* 


7 


* 
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hordes of Tartars under Batou-khan, grandſon 
of Gengis-khan, had been has far as Poland and 


© Hungary. 


1 


* 


The Hungarians, mixed with the Huns, for- 


7 merly countrymen of thoſe 'Fartars, bad been 
® vanquiſhed by the new comers. This torrent 


had ſpread in Dalmatiz, and thus extended its 
ravages ſrom Pekin to the frontiers of Germany. 
Was this a time for a Pope to excommunicate- 
the emperor, and aſſemble a council to depoſe 
him? | 

Gregory IX. convokes that council. One 
can ſcarce conceive how he could propote to the 
emperor to.make a total ceſſion of the empire 
and all his dominions to the holy ſee, as the 
only effectual means of a reconciliation. The 
Pope, nevertheleſs, makes this pi- ju al. What 
muſt have been the ſpirit of an . in which 
theſe propoſals were made ? 

1242. 

The eaſtern part of Germany is «c!ivered 
from the Tartars, who retreat like wil. eaſts 
after they had ſeized their prey. 

Gregory IX. and his ſucceſſor Celeſtin V. 
dying almoſt in the fame year, and the holy ve 
having been long vacant, it is ſurprifing that 
the emperor ſhould preſs the Romans, even at 
the head of an army, to elect a new Pope. 
One would think it was for his intereſt that 
the chair of his enemies ſhould not be filled ; 
but the motives that influenced the politics of 
thoſe times are very little known. Certain it 
is, Frederick II. muſt have been a wiſe prince, 
ſeeing that in thoſe times of trouble Germany 
and his kingdom of Naples and Sicily were in 
tranquility. | | 

1243. 
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1243. 

The cardinals aſſembled at Agnani elect car» 
dinal Fieſque, a Genoeſe, of the family of the 
counts of Lavagna, attached to the emperor, 
who ſays, “ Fieſque was my friend, the Pope 
will be my enemy.” 

1244. 

Fieſque, known by the name of Innocent IV, 
does not proceed fo far as to demand that Fre- 
derick II. would yieid the empire to him ; but 
he demands the reſtitution of all the towns of 
the Lecleſiaſtical State, and of the counteſs Ma- 
thilda, and inſiſts upon the emperor's doing 
homage for Naples and Sicily. 

1245. 

Innocent IV. upon the emperor's refufal, aſ- 
ſembles at Lyons the council ſummoned by 
Gregory IX. This is the thirteenth general 
council. | 

It may be aſked, why this council was held in 
an imperial town? This town was protected by 
France; the archbiſhop was a prince; and in 


thoſe provinces the emperor had nothing elſe 


than the vain title of Lord Paramount, | 

There were but one hundred and forty bi- 
ſhops at this general council, but it was 
adorned with the preſence of ſeveral princes, 
eſpeciaily of Baldwin de Courtenai, emperor of 
Conſtantinople, who was placed on the Pope's 
right hand. That monarch was come to atk 
fuccours, which he did not obtain. 

Frederick did not negleCt to ſend ambaſſadors 
for his defence at this council, where he was to 
be accuſed. Innocent IV. pronounced againſt 
bim two long harangues in the two firſt feſſions. 
A monk of the order of Citeaux, biſhop of 


Caruvla 


FS 4 


r 
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© 


Carniola near Garillan, who was expelled from 
the kingdom of Naples by Frederick, accuſe a 
bim in form. There is not now any regular 

* _PZZtribunal which would admit of the accuſations 

alledged by that monk. The emperor, ſays 

he, believes neither in God, nor in the ſaints.” 
ut who had told the monk ſo? © T he empe- 

7 ror has ſeveral wives living at one time.“ But 

bo were thoſe wives? © He carries on a cor- 

; © reſpondence with the ſultan of Babylon.” But 

= why may not the titular king-of Jeruſalem treat 
” with his neighbour? ** He is of opinion with 
Averroes, that Jeſus Chriſt and Mahomet were 

' impoſtors”. But in what place has Averroes 

* ſaid fo much, and how is it proved that the 

emperor is of his opinion? © He is an heretic.” 

But what is hereſy ? and how can he be an he- 

retic, if he is no Chriſtian ? 

* Thadeus Seſſa, Frederick's ambaſſador, an- 

7 ſwers, that this monkiſh biſhop has told a lie, 

that his maſter is a very good Chriſtian, and 

does not tolerate ſimony. In theſe words he 
plainly enough accuſes the court of Rome 

The ambaſſador of England goe+ ther: 
> © You draw, ſays he, by your Italians, above 
fixty thouſand marks a year from the king.om 
of England : you tax all our churches; you 
excommunicate thoſe who complain: we ſhall 
not long ſuffer ſuch impoſition.“ 

All theſe remonſtrances ſerve only to haſten 
the Pope's ſentence: I pronounce, ſays Inno- 
cent IV. Frederick convicted of fecrilege and 
hereſy, excommunicated, and deprived of the 
empire. I order the electors to chooſe another 
emperor ; and ſave to myſelf the diſpoſal of the 
—* KLngdon of Sicily.“ 

1 | After 
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Aſter having pronoueced this ſentence, he 
thunders a Te Deum, as it is now performed 
after a victory. 

The emperor was at Turin, which then be- 
longed ta the marquis of Suſa. He calls for 
the imperial crown which the emperors always 
carried about with them, and ſetting it upon 
his head, The pope, ſays he, has not yet de- 
prived me of this; and before he does, there 
will be a great deal of bloodſhed.” He fends 
a circular letter to all Chriſtian princes. © I 
am not the firſt, faid he,” whom the clergy have 
treated in ſuch an unworthy manner, and J ſhall 
not be the laſl. You are the cauſe of all this, 
in obeying thoſe hypocrites, whoſe boundleſs am- 
bition you know. What a number of infamous 
practices will you not diſcover at Rome, at which 
human nature muſt ſhudder ? &c.“ 

1246. 

The pope writes to the duke of Auſtria ex- 
pelled from his dominions, to the dukes of Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, and Brabant, to the archbiſhops 
of Cologne, 'Triers, and Mentz, and to the bi- 
ſhops of Straſbourg and Spire, ordering them to 
elect for emperor Henry landgrave of 'Thu- 
ringia. 

The dukes refuſe to come to the diet con- 
voked at Wurtzbourg, and the biſhops crown 
their Thuringian, whom they calF te King of 
Prieſts. | 

Here are two important circumſtances to be 
obſerved : fiift, it is plain the electors were not 
ſeven in number; ſecondly, Conrad, the em- 
peror's ſon, king of the Romans, was compre- 
hended in the excommunication of his father, 
aud diveſted of all his rights as an heretic, ac- 
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cording to the law of the popes and that of his 
own father, who had publithed it at a time 


* when he wanted to ingratiate himſelf with the 
= P 


opes. 

3 ſupports his father's cauſe and his own. 
He gives battle to the King of the Prieſts near 
Frankfort, but is worſted. | 

The landgrave of Thuringia dies in beſieg- 
ing Ulm, but the imperial ſchiſm does not end. 

It was probably in this year, that Frederick 
II. having but too many- enemies, reconciles 
himſelf to the duke of Auſtria; and in order to 
attach him to his intereſt, beſtows on him and 
his deſcendants the title of king, by a patent {till 
preſerved at Vienna. This patent is without 
a date. It is very ſtrange that the dukes of Au- 
ſtria never made uſe of it. In all likelihood the 
princes of the empire oppoſed this new title be- 
itowed by an excommunicated emperor, whom 
one half of Germany began to renounce. 

1247. 

Innocent IV. offers MN empire to ſeveral 

rinces. All refuſe ſo tempeſtuous a dignity. 
It is accepted by one William count of Holland, 
a young nobleman twenty years of age, 'The 
greateſt part of Germany, does not acknowledge 
him; it is the pope's legate who appoints 
this emperor at Cologne, and inveſts him with 
the order of knighthood. 

5 1248. 

Two factions are formed in Germany, as 
violent as thoſe of the Guelphs and Ghibelins 
in Italy. One ſticks to Frederick and his ſon 
Conrad; the other adheres to the new king 
William. This is what the pope wanted. Wil- 
uam is crowned.at Aix-la-Chapelle by the arch- 

| bilhop 
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biſhop of Cologne. The feſtivals that attend» 
ed this coronation, are bloodſhed on every hand, 


and towns reduced to aſhes. 


1249. 
Theemperor is now no more in Italy than 


che chief of a faction in a civil war. His ſon 


Enzio, whom we call Enzius, is defeated by 1 


the Poles, falls into their hands as a priſoner, 
and his father cannot obtain his liberty even 
for money, | 

Another fatal adventure diſturbs the laſt days 
of Frederick II. provided the adventure be ſuch 


as is related. His famous chancellor Peter de 


Vineis, or rather de le Vigna, his counſellor, 


bis oracle, and friend of thirty years ſtanding, 


reſtorer of the laws in Italy, is ſaid to have at- 
tempted to poiſon him by the hands of his phy- 
ſician. Hiſtorians differ about the year of this 
event, and that difference may create ſome ſuſ- 
picion. Is it (credible that the firſt magiſtrate 
in Europe, a venerable old man, ſhould hatch 
fuch an abominab'e treaſon; and for what rea- 


fon? to pleaſe the pope, who was his enemy. 


Where could he hope for a more conſiderable 
fortune? what better poſt could the phyſician 
have than that of being phyſician to the em- 
peror? 

Certain it is, Peter de Vineis had his eyes put 
out. This is not the puniſnment of one who 
poiſons his maſter. Several Italian authors pre- 
tend that a court intrigue was the cauſe of his 
diſgrace, and provoked Frederick II. to this eru- 
elty ; and the account is very probable. 

1250. 
Mean- while Frederick makes another effort 


an Lombardy ; he even orders ſome troops to 
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aſs the Alps, and alarms the pope, who was 
I at Lyons, under the protection of St. Lewis; 
br that king of France, while he blamed the 
Aceſſes of the pope, reſpected his perſon and his 
=FouncH. 
This was Frederick's laſt expedition. 
"1 1251. 
L He dies Dec. 17. Some believe he felt re- 
morſe for the treatment he had given to Peter 
de Vineis ; but it appears by his will, that he 
Fepented of nothing he had done. His life and 
"Heath make a very important æra in hiſtory. 
Of all the emperors he was the man who en- 
dieavoured moſt to eſtabliſh the empire in Italy, 
and who ſucceeded leaſt, poſſeſſing all the re- 


* for ſucceſs. 


The popes who would have no maſters, and 
the towns of Lombardy, which ſo often defend- 


* 


ed their liberty againſt a maſter, prevented the 


poſſibility of there being a Roman emperor. 


9 Sicily, but eſpecially Naples, was his favour- 


ite kingdom. He encreaſed and embelliſhed 
Naples and Capua, built Alitea, Monte Leone, 
Flagella, Dondona, Aquila and ſeveral other 
towns; founded univerſities and cultivated the 


.. 1A l E 
liberal arts in thoſe climates where the fruit 
ſcems to come ſpontaneous ; and one circum- 


* ſtance that endeared his native country to him 
was, that he himſelf was the legiſlator of it. In 
ſpite of his underſtanding, courage, application, 
and Jabours, he was very unfortunate ; and his 


7 death produced {till greater misfortunes. 
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CONRAD iv. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH EMPEROR, 


CONRAD IV. ſon of Frederick II. has 2 
better title to be ranked among the empe- 
rors, than thoſe who are placed between the 
deſcendants of Charlemagne and the Othos. 
He had been twice crowned king of the Ro- 
mans. He ſucceded a reſpectable father; and 
William count of Holland, his competitor, who 
was likewiſe called the King of the Prieſts, as 
well as the landgrave of Thuringia, had no 
other right than the pope's order and the ſut- 
frages of ſome biſhops. 

Conrad at firſt ſuffers a defeat near Oppen- 
heim, but ſtill ſupports himſelf. He forces his 
competitor to quit Germany. He goes to Ly- 
ons to viſit pope Innocent IV. who confirms 
him king of the Romans, and promiſes to give 
him the imperial crown at Rome. 

It was become uſual to preach eruſades againſt 
Chriſtian princes. 'The pope ordered one to 
be preached in Germany againſt the emperor 
Conrad, and another in Italy, againſt Manfredo 
or Mainfroy, natural ſon of Frederick II. at that 
time faithful to his brother and the laſt will of 
his father, 

This Mainfroy, prince of Tarentum, govern- 
ed Naples and Sicily in the name of Conrad. 
The pope cauſed Naples and Mantua to revolt 
againit him. Conrad marches thither, and ſeems 
to abandon Germany to his rival William, that 


2 he 
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de might go and ſecond his brother Mainfroy, 
"againſt the cruſards of the pope. 


? 1252. | 
During that time William of Holland eſta- 
Þliſhes himſelf in e We may here 
Obſerve an adventure, which proves how long 
| all rights continued uncertain, and all limits 
_  ., *Eonfounded. A counteſs of Flanders and Hain- 
gult is at war with John Davennes her ſon by a 
Former marriage, for the right of ſucceſſion of 
mat very ſon to his mother's lands. St. Lewis 
is choſen arbitrator. He adjudges Hainault to 
'Davennes, and Flanders to the ſon of the ſe- 
cond: marriage. John Davennes ſays to kin 
Lewis, “Lou give me Hainault which does 
Hot depend upon you, it holds of the biſhop of 
Liege, and is an under fief of the empire. Flan- 
ers really holds of you, and you with-hold it 
from me.” 
lt was not then decided, of what prince 
ainault held. Flanders was another problem. 
4 4 the country of Aloſt was fief of the empire, 
as well as all that bordered upon the Scheld. But 
he reſt of Flanders from Ghent, held of the 
kings of France. Mean while William as king of 
Germany, puts the counteſs to the ban of the 
empire, and confiſcates all her eſtate for the ad- 
vantage of John Davennes, in the year 1252. 
This affair was at laſt accommodated ; but it 
news what inconveniences attend the feodal 
Fight. It was ſtill worſe in Italy, eſpecially for 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. | 
0 1253. 1254. 
T heſe years, which, as well as the ſollowing, 
are called the years of interregnum, tho? pro- 
0 | C ductive 
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ductive of confuſion and anarchy, are never- 
theleſs worthy of conſideration, 

The houſe of Morienne and Savoy, which 
eſpouſes the party of William, receives from 
him the inveſtiture of Turin, Montcalier, Jvrea, 
and ſeveral fiefs, which make it a very power- 
ful family. 

In Germany the towns of Frankfort, Mentz, 
Cologne, Worms, and Spire, aſſociate together 
for the benefit of trade, and to defend them- 
ſelves from the country gentlemen, who were 
ſo many robbers. This union of the towns 
upon the Rhine was not ſo much an imita- 
tion of the confederacy of the towns of Lom- 
bardy, as of the firſt hans-towns, Lubec, Ham- 
burgh, and Brunſwick. 

In a little time the greateſt part of the towns 
of Germany and Flanders, engage in the Hans. 
The principal object is to maintain veſſels and 
barks at the common expence for the ſecurity 
of commerce. A bill of one of theſe towns 
paſſes current in all the reſt. The confidence 
of trade is eſtabliſhed. Merchants by means 
of this alliance do more ſervice to ſociety, than 
ever was done by ſo many emperors and popes, 

The city of Lubec alone is already ſo power- 
ful, that in a civil war which was kindled in 
Denmark, it equips a fleet at its own expence. 
While the trading towns procure theſe tem- 
poral advantages, the knights of the Tuetonic 
order, reſolve to procure that of Chriſtianity to 
the reſt of the Vandals, who lived in Pruſha 
and the neighbourhood. Ottocarus II. king of 
Bohemia takes the croſs with them. All the 
kings of Bohernia took the name of Ottocarus, 
fince they had eſpouſed the party of Otho IV. 


They 
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The defeat the Pagans, and the two Pruſſian 


Ghiets receive baptiſm. Ottocarus rebuilds 


*Koniglberg. 


other ſcenes open in Italy. The pope till 


Aaintains the war, and inſiſts upon diſpoſing 
of Naples and Sicily. But he cannot recover 


His own demeſnes, nor thoſe of the counteſs Ma- 
Hilda. We always ſee the popes powerful 
road, in conſequence of the excommunica- 


Hons which they thunder forth, and the divi- 


3 
4 


"Hons they foment, but very impotent in Italy, 
Ind eſpecially in Rome. | | 
he factions of the Ghibelins and the 


Guelphs divided and deſolated Italy. They had 
. from the quarrels between the popes and 
fie emperors; theſe names had been every 
Where, a word of banter in the time of Fre- 


"derick II. Thoſe who pretend to acquire fiefs 


titles which were beſtowed by the emperors, 
declared themſelves Ghibelins. The Guelphs 
emed more the partizans of the Italic liberty, 
he Guelph party at Rome was indeed for the 
pope, when the buſineſs was to unite againſt 
3 emperor; but the ſame party oppoſed the pope, 
hen the pontiff, freed from a maſter, wanted to 
become maſter himſelf in his turn. Theſe fac- 
tions were again ſubdivided into ſeveral different 
patties, and ſerved to nouriſh diſcord in towns 
ad families. Some old captains of Frederick 
employed theſe names of faction, which in- 
tamed the minds of men to enliſt people under 
Ir colours, and cloaked their robberies with 
es of ſupporting the rights of the empire. 


pbers of another gang pretended to ſerve the 


| kh 
3 


Hers who rendered themaſelves famous, there was 


e who gave them no ſuch commiſſion, and 


ged Italy in his name. Among thoſe rob- 
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a partizan of Frederick II. called Ezzelino*, 
who had well nigh eſtabliſhed a great dominion, 
and entirely changed the face of affairs. He is 
{till famous for the ravages he committed : booty 
enabled him to raiſe an army; and had he been 
always favoured by fortune, he muſt have be- 
come a conqueror. But at laſt he was taken 
in an ambuſcade, and Rome which dreaded him 
was delivered of her fear. The Guelph and 
Ghibeline factions were not extinguiſhed in 
him. They ſubſiſted for a long time, and were 
very violent, even while Germany was without 
a real : emperor, during the interregnum that 
ſucceeded Conrad's death, and could no longer 
ſerve as a pretext for theſe troubles. A pope 
in theſe circumſtances had a very difficult place 
to fill. Obliged as a biſhop to preach peace in 
the midſt of war, being at the head of the Ro- 
man government, without power to attain ab- 
ſolute authority, under the neceſſity of defend- 
ing himſelf againſt the Ghibelins, and of ma- 
naging the Guelphs, and above all things in 
fear of an imperial houſe that poſſeſſes Naples 


and Sicily; every part of his ſituation was 
precarious. The popes, ſince Gregory VII. 
had always this in common with the emperors, 


the title of maſters of the world, and a power 
that was very circumſcribed. And if we at- 


* Or Eccelino de Onara. He obtained many viRorics 
for the emperor, and aferwards ſet up for himſelf, He te- 
duced Verona and Padua, and ſeveral other cities, where 


he reigned with ſuch cruel deſpotiſm, that the people be- 


lieved he was engendered by the Devil, The pope preached 
up a Cruſade againſt him, and being taken in an ambuſcade, 


he was conveyed to Soncino, where he died diſtractec, 


after having triumphed above forty years, 


tentively 
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5 

tively conſider the ſubject we ſhall ſee that 
From the very firſt ſucceſlors of Charlemagne, 
the empire and the church are two problems of 
Wy difficult ſolution. | 
Conrad ſends for one of his brothers, to whom 
Frederick II. had given the duchy of Auſtria. 
his young prince dies, and is ſuſpected of 
aving been poiſoned by Conrad; for at this 
ne, the death of every prince who did not 


> ic of old age, was imputed to poiſon. Conrad 


dies ſoon after, and Mainfyoy is accuſed of 
ving diſpatched him by the ſame means. 

The emperor Conrad IV. who died in the 
fower of his age, left a child, that unhappy 


*Eonradin, of whom Mainfroy becomes the 


guardian. Pope Innocent IV. perſecutes in 


this infant, the memory of his fathers. Find- 


ng he cannot make himſelf maſter of the king- 
Nom of Naples, he offers. it to the king of Eng- 
Jand: he offers it to a brother of St. Lewis, 
Put he dies in the midſt of his proſpects, even 
In the city of Naples, which his party had con- 
Auered. By the laſt enterprizes of Innocent IV. 
ne would think he was a warrior, No ſuck 


matter. He was counted a profound divine. 


| 1255. - 

* After the death of Charad IV. the laſt em- 
peror, tho? not the laſt prince, of the houſe of 
Puabia, it was probable that young William of 
Holland who began to reign in Germany, with- 


put oppolition, would raife a new imperial houſe. 


a That feodal right which hath produced ſo many 


1 iſputes and ſo many wars, induces him to arm 
gagainſt the Frieſlanders. It was pretended that 
they were vaſſals of the counts of Holland, 
gand under - vaſſals of the empire. He marches 


C3 againſt 
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marches againſt them, and is ſlain about the 
Jatter end of 1255, or beginning of the follow. 
ing year; and this is the æra of the great an- 
archy of Germany. | 

The fame anarchy prevails in Rome, Lom. 
bardy, and the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
— The Guelphs had been expelled from Naples 
by Mainfroy. The new pope Alexander IV. tho 
but indifferently eſtabliſhed in Rome, reſolves, 
like his predeceſſor, to wreſt Naples and Sicily 
from the excommunicated houſe of Suabia, and 
ſtrip at once young Conradin to whom the 
kingdom belonged, and Mainfroy who was his 
guardian. 16 

Who could believe that Alexander cauſes a 
cruſade to be preached in England againſt Con- 
radin? and that in offering the dominions o 
the infant to Henry III king of England “, he 
| borrows even in the name of that Engliſh king, 
money enough to raiſe an army for bimſelt! 
What conduct is this for a pontiff to ſtrip an 


orphan ! a legate of the pope commands this 


army, which is ſaid to have amounted to near fiſij 
thouſand men. The pope's army is defeated 
and deſpiſed. 


6 


* He ſent his nuncio Albert into England, with an offer 
of the crown of Sicily to Richard earl of Cornwall, tte 
king's brother, who declined the propoſal of engaging in an 
expenſive war againſt Conrad, who was his own nephew, 
His brother Henry was not ſo ſcrupulous. The ſame ſcheme 
being offered to his conſideration, in favour of his ſecond 
ſon Edmund, he ſubmitted to all the conditions impoſed by 
the pope, engaged himſelf and his realm ſor unlimited 


ſums, ſupplied him with all the money in his own exche- 


quer, as well as with what he could extort from the Jews, 


who were miſerably oppreſſed, together with large ſums | 
borrowed of his brother Richard, and the Italian merchants, * 


exor bitant inte reſt. : 
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ret us moreover obſerve that pope Alexan- 


er IV. who believed himſelf ſtrong enough to 
nquer two kingdoms, though at the gates of 
R ome, dares not enter, but retires to Viterbo. 
Nome always reſembled thoſe imperial towns 
hich diſpute the rights of regality with their . 
Ar chbiſhops; as Cologne, for example, the mu- 
cipal government of which is independent of 
e elector. Rome continued in this precarious 


tuation till the time of Alexander VI. 


1256, 1257, 1258. 
In Germany it is reſolved to make an empe- 
or. The German princes then thought as the 
Poliſh palatines of theſe days. They would 
got have a king from among their own coun- 
Tymen. One faction chooſe Alphanſus X. 


5 Fing of Caſtile: another elects Richard, bro- 


er of Henry III. king of England. Theſe 


wo ſend ſeverally to the Pope, defiring their 


Hection might be confirmed: the Pope will 
gonfirm neither. Richard mean while goes to 
Aix-la- Chapelle, where he is crowned May 17, 
1257, without, however, being more obeyed 
Germany on account of that ceremony. 
Alphonſus of Caſtile acts as ſovereign of Ger- 
many at Toledo. Frederick III. duke of Lor- 
Fain, goes thither, and receives on his knees 
Ke inveſtiture of his duchy, together with the 
Ggnity of great Seneſchal of the emperor, on 
Me banks of the Rhine, and the right of laying 
the firſt diſh on the imperial table in plenary 
Fourts. 


All the hiſtorians of Germany, as the more 


Modern ſay, that Richard never appeared again 
the empire. But this was becauſe they were 


1 I ot acquainted with the Chronicle of England, 


C 4 wrote 
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wrote by Thomas Wik. That chronicle gives 
us to underſtand that Richard went three times 
to Germany, where he exerciſed the rights of 
emperor on more than one occaſion; that in 
1263, he gave the inveſtiture of Auſtria and 
Stiria to one Ottocarus king of Bohemia; and 
that in 1269, he married the daughter of a ba- 
ron called Falkemorit, with whom he returned 
to London. That long interregnum, then fo 
much talked of, did not really ſubſiſt: altho 
theſe years may be called an interregnum, be- 
cauſe Richard was ſeldom in Germany *. In 
thoſe times we find nothing in. Germany but 
petty wars. between petty ſovereigns. 
1259. 

Young Conradin was then educated in Bava- 
ria, with his couſin the titular duke of Auſtria, 
of the old branch of Auſtria, which is now en. 
tinct. Mainfroy, more ambitious. than loyal, 
tired of being regent, cauſes himſelf to be pro · 
claimed king of Naples and Sicily. . 

Thus he furniſhed the Pope with a juſt hand- 
dle for ſecking his deſtruction. Alexander IV. 
as pontiff, had a right to excommunicate a per- 
jured perſon, and, as lord paramount of Naples, 
to puniſh an uſurper. But he had no title. 
either as pope or paramount, to deprive the 
young and innocent Conradin of his inherit 

ance, 

Mainfroy, who believes himſelf firmly eſtab- 7 
liſhed, treats the Pope's excommunications and >» 
enterprizes with contempt. 1 


bo 
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* Richard's elevation to the imperial throne is ſaid toe 
have coſt him ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; 4 : 
ſum altogether incredible. | 


Erzelin, 


into factions; England involved in civil wars 
and St. Lewis, redeemed from captivity in- 
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* Erzelin, another tyrant, lays waſte the coun- 


ies of Lombardy, which adhere to the Guelphs 

Ind the pontiffs. At laſt he is wounded in a 
ttle againſt the Cremoneſe, and the earth is 

delivered from his ravages. 

A. From 1260 to 1266. 

> While Germany is either quite deſolate, or 

Waouithes in anarchy ; while Italy is divided 


% 


Egypt, meditates another crufade, which was 
more unfortunate, if poſſible, than the firſt ; 
. holy ſee ſtill perſeveres in the deſign of 
wreitling Naples and Sicly from Mainfroy, and 
of ſtripping at once the guilty guardian and the 


Innocent orphan. 


Whatever pope fits on St. Peter's chair, it is 
till the ſame genius, and the fame medley of 
Freatneſs and impotence. The Romans will 


neither ackpowledge the temporal authority of 


the Pope, nor be ruled by emperors. The Popes 
are ſcarce endured in Rome, and yet they be- 
Mow and take away kingdoms. Rome at that 
time choſe one ſenator only, as protector of her 


+ AHberty. Mainfroy, his ſon-in-law Peter of 
ZArragon, and Charles duke of Anjou, brother 
of St. Lewis, all three caballed for this dignity, 
which was thay of Patrician, under another 
name. 2 


Urban IV. the new pontiff, offers Naples and 


4 Sicily to Charles of Anjou, but he does not 


> chooſe to ſee him ſenator ; becauſe then he 


would be too powerful. 


He propoſes that St. Lewis ſhould equip the 


a 4 duke of Anjou with an armament for the con- 
27 quelt of the kingdom of Naples. St. Lewis he- 
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fitates. It was plainly a propoſal to rob a ware 
of an inheritance derived from ſo many anceſ- 
tors, who had conquered thoſe dominions from 
the Muſſulmans. The Pope quiets his ſcruples. 
Charles of Anjou accepts the donation from the 
Pope, and cauſes himſelf to be elected ſenator 
of Rome, in deſpite of the Pope. 

Urban IV. being now too far engaged to re- 
tract, makes Charles of Anjou promiſe that ge 
will in five years renounce the title of ſenator. # 
And as that prince was obliged to take an oath 
to the Romans for his whole life, the Pope re- 
conciles theſe two oaths, and abſolves him of 
the one, provided he will take the other. 2 

He likewiſe obliges him to ſwear in the hands 
of his legate, that he will never poſſeſs the em- 
pire, together with the crown of Sicily. This 
was the law of the popes his predeceſſors; and 
this law ſhews how much they had been afraid 
of Frederick II. | 9 

The count of Anjou, above all things, pro- 
miſes to aſſiſt the holy ſee in recovering the pa- 
trimony which had BE uſurped by a number 

of noblemen, together with the lands of the 7 
counteſs Mathilda, He engages to pay eight 2 
thouſand ounces of gold, as a yearly tribute; 
conſenting to be excommunicated if ever that 
payment 1s delayed two months : he ſwears to 2 

: 


aboliſh all the rights which the French con- 
querors, and the princes of the houſe of Suabia, 
had enjoyed over eccleſiaſtics, and in ſo doing 
renounces the fingular prerogative of Sicily. 

On theſe and a great number of other con- 
ditions, he embarks at Marſeilles, with thirty 
gallies, and goes to Rome in June 1265, to re- 
| ceive 
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ceive the inveſtiture of Naples and Sicily, which 
he had bought ſo dear. h 

A battle fought in the plains of Beneventum, 
February 26, 1266, decides the whole diſpute, 
There Mainfro "array: and his wife, children, 
and treaſures, f into the hands of the victor. 

The Pope's legate, who was in the army, de- 
prives Mainfroy's body of Chriſtian burial ; a re- 
venge both cowardly and ill-timed ; which ſerv- 
ed only to irritate the minds of men, 

1267, 1268. 

Charles of Anjou no ſooner ' mounts the 
throne of Sicily, than he 1s dreaded by the Pope; 
and hated by his ſubjects. Conſpiracies are 
formed againſt him, "The Ghibelins who divided 
Italy, ſend to Bavaria to ſolicit young Conradin 
to come and take the inheritance of his fathers. 
Clement IV. ſuccefior of Urban, forbids him to 
come to Italy, as a ſovereign tranſmits his order 
to his ſubject. . 

Conradin, at the age of ſixteen, ſets out with 
his uncle the duke of Bavaria, the count of Ti- 
rol, whoſe daughter he had married, and parti- 
cularly with his couſin, the young duke of Au— 
{tria, who was no more maſter in Auſtria than 
Conradin was in Naples. Excommunications 
are not wanting, Clement IV. that he might 
oppole him the more effectually, appoints 
Charles of Anjou imperial vicar in Tuſcany, 


That illuſtrious province, which had recovered 
its liberty by its own ſpirit and courage, was 


divided into Guelphs and Ghibelins, and by this 
appointment the Guelphs affumed all the au- 
thority. | | 

Charles of Anjou, ſenator of Rome, and 


chief of Tuſcany, becomes {till more formid- 
able 
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able to the Pope. But Conradin would have been 
more ſo. 

The hearts of all men were inclined to Con- 
radin, and by a very ſingular deſtiny the Ro- 
mans and Muſſulmans declared for him at the 
ſame time. On one hand, the infant Henry, 
brother of Alphonſus X. king of Caſtile, a true 
knight-errant, goes to Italy, aud there cauſes 
himſelf to be declared ſenator of Rome, in or- 
der to ſupport the rights of Conradin ; on the 
other hand, a king of Tunis lends them money 
and gallies, and all the Saracens who remained 
in the kingdom of Naples, take arms in his fa- 
vour. 

Conradin is received as emperor in the capi- 
tal of Rome. His gallies anchor on the coaſt 
of Sicily, and there his troops are joyfully re- 
ceived by almoſt the whole nation. He marches 
from one ſucceſs to another, as far as Aquila in 
the Abruzzo. The French knights, inured to 
war, entirely defeat, in a pitched battle, the 
army of Conradin, compoſed in a hurry of dif- 
ferent nations. | 

Conradin, the duke of Auſtria, and Henry 
of Caſtile, are made priſoners. 

Ihe hiſtorians Villani, Guadelfiero, and Fa- 

zelli, affirm that pope Clement IV. demanded 
of Charles of Anjou the death of Conradin. It 
was his laſt requeſt, and he died ſoon after. 
Charles orders the. ſentence of death to be pro- 
nounced upon the two princes, by Robert de 
Bari, his prothonotary. He ſends Henry of 
Caſtile priſoner to Provence, which belonged 
.to him in right of his wife, 

On the 26th day of October 1268, Conradin 
and Frederick of Auſtria are executed in the 


markst- 
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market · place of Naples, by the hand of the 
hangman. This is the firſt example of ſuch an 
outrage againſt crowned heads, Conradin, be- 
fore he received the ſtroke, threw his glove 
among the croud, and begged that ſomebody 
would carry it to his coufin Peter of Arragon, 
Mainfroy's ſon-in-law, who would one day re- 
venge his death. The glove was taken up by 
the chevalier Truſches de Walbourg, who ac- 
tually fulfilled his deſire. Since that time the 
houſe of Walbourg bears the arms of Conradin, 
which are thoſe of Suabia, The young duke 
of Auſtria being firſt executed, Conradin, who 
loved him tenderly, took up his head, which 
he was kiſſing when he received the fatal 
ſtroke. 

Several noblemen were beheaded on the ſame 
ſcaffold. Some time after, Charles of Anjou or- 
dered Mainfroy's widow and his remaining ſor 
to be put to death in priſon. What is very ſur- 
prizing, we do not find that St. Lewis, who 
was brother of this Charles of Anjou, ever in: 
the leaſt reproached the barbarian for his horri- 
ble cruelty. On the contrary, i was partly in 
favour of Charles that he undertook his laſt un- 
fortunate cruſade againſt the king of Tunis, who 
was Conradin's protector. | 

1269, 1270, 1271, 1272. 

The petty wars ſtill continued between the 
noblemen of Germany. Rodolphus, count of 
Habſbourg in Swiſſerland, had already ſignalized 
himſelf in theſe wars, and eſpecially in that 
which he ſupported againſt the biſhop. of Baſil, 
in favour of the abbot of St. Gal. About this 
time began the treaties of hereditary confrater- 


unity between the German houſes, This is a 


2 mutual 
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mutual deed of the lands of one houſe to an- 
other, in caſe of ſurvivorſhip in the male line. 
I be firſt of theſe treaties had been made in 

the laſt years of Frederick II. between the houſes 
of Saxony and Heſſe. 

The Hans-towns, during this period, aug- 
ment their privileges and power, They eſta— 
bliſh conſuls in all affairs of trade. For to what 
other tribunal could they at that time have had 
recourſe? | | 

The ſame neceſſity which inſpired the inven- 
tion of conſuls in the trading ' towns, was the 
occaſion of inſtituting Auſtregues for other 
towns and noblemen, who had no mind to de- 
cide their differences by the ſword. "Theſe Au- 
ſtregues are either from the nobility or from the 
towns themſelves, choſen as umpires to deter- 
mine without the expence of a law-ſuit. Theſe 
two eſtabliſhments, ſo lucky and ſo wiſe, were 
the fruits of the unfortunate times, which obliged 
people to have recourſe to ſuch expedients. 

Germany ſtill remained without a chief, but 
was reſolved to have one at laſt. 

Richard of England was dead. Alphonſus of 
Caſtile had now no party. Ottocarus III. king 
of Bohemia, duke of Auſtria and Stiria, was 
propoſed, and is faid to have refuſed the empire. 
He was then at war with Bela king of Hunga- 
ry, who diſputed with him Stiria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola. He might have conteſted Stiria, 
which depended upon Auſtria, but not Carin— 
thia and Carniola, which he had aCtually pur- 
chaſed. | 
Peace is concluded, Stiria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, remain in the poſſeſſion of Ottocarus. 


We cannot conceive how he who was ſo pow- 
erful 
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erful ſhould refuſe the empire: he who after- 
wards refuſed homage to the emperor. It 1s 
much more likely that they would not have him 
for emperor, for that very reaſon, becauſe he 
was too powerful. 


XX ( 
RODOLPH US I. or Ha PS BOURG. 


Firſt Emperor of the Houſe of Auſtria. 


'TWENTY-EIGHTH EMPEROR. 


1273. | 
AT length they aſſemble at Frankfort to elect 
an emperor, in conſequence of letters 
from pope Gregory X. who threatens to ap- 
point one. This was a new circumſtance, that 
a pope ſhould be fo deſirous of having an em- 
peror. | 

In this aſſembly they propoſed no prince who 
poſſeſſed extenſive dominions. They were too 
zealous of one another. The count of Tirol, 
who was of the numbers of the electors, names 
three perſons, a count de Goritz, lord of a ſmall 
country in the Frioul, and abſolutely unknown; 
one Bernard, as little known, who had nothing 
but ſome pretenſions upon the duchy of Carin- 
thia ; and Rodolphus de Hapſbourg, a celebrated 
captam and great marſhal of the court of Otto- 
carus, king of Bohemia. 

The eleQtors, being divided between theſe- 
three competitors, refer the affair to the deci- 
hon of Lewis the Severe, count Palatine and 
duke of Bavaria, the ſame who had —_— 
and 
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and in vain befriended the unhappy Conradin 
and Frederick of Auſtria, "This is the firſt ex- 
_ ample of ſuch an arbitration. Lewis of Bavaria 
names Rodolphus of Hapſbourg emperor, 
The burgrave or conſtable of Nuremberg 
carries the news to Rodalphus, who, being no 
longer in the ſervice of the king of Bohemia, 


was employed in his petfy wars about Bafil and 
Straſbourg. 


Alphonſus of Caſtile and the king of Bohe- 
mia in vain proteſt againſt this election. This 
proteſt of Ottocarus is ſurely. no proof of his 
having refuſed the imperial crown. Rodolphus 
was the fon of Albert count of Hapſbourg in 
owiſſerland, His mother was Ulrica of Ri- 
bourg *, who had ſeveral lordſhips in Alſace. 
He had been long ago married to Anne of 
Hzneberg, by whom he had four children. 
He was turned of fifty-five when he aſcended 
the imperial throne. He had one brother, co- 
lonel in the ſervice of the Milaneſe, and another 
a canon at Baſil ; but both died before his elec- 
tion. 

He is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, though: 
we know not by what archbiſhop. It is re- 
ported that the imperial ſceptre, ſaid to be that 
uſed by Charlemagne, being miſſing, this defect 
of formality began to ſerve as\ a pretext to ſeve- 
ral noblemen who did not chooſe to take the 
oath. He ſeized a crucifix: * This is my 
ſceptre,” ſaid he; and all preſent did him ho- 
mage. This action of fortitude alone rendered 


him reſpectable, and the reſt of his conduct 


ſhewed him worthy of the empire. Es 


The annotator on Heiſs ſays his mother was Itha, 
daughter of the count de Bregeritz, 
He 
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He marries his ſon Albert to a daughter of 
the count of Tirol, ſiſter-in-law of Conradin. 
By this marriage Albert ſeems to acquire the 
right to Alſace and Suabia, the family inherit- 
ance of the famous emperor Frederick II. Al- 
ſace was then divided among ſeveral petty lords. 
It was neceſſary to make war upon them, He 
by his prudence procures the troops of the em- 
pire, and ſubdues the whole by his valour. A 
prefect is appointed to govern Alſace. This is 
one of the moſt important z1as with regard to 
the interior parts of Germany. The poſleſlors 
of lands in Suabia and Alſace held of the im- 
perial houſe of Suabia; but after the extinction 
of that houſe in the perſon of the unfortunate 
Conradin, they would hold of none but the 
empire. This is the true origin of the imme- 
diate nobility, and this is the reaſon that a 
82 number of this nobility is found in Sua- 
ia than in all the other provinces. 
The emperor Rodolphus ſucceeds in ſubdu- 


ing the gentlemen of Alſace, and creates a pre- 


feCt in that province ; but after him the barons 
of Alſace became for the molt part free and im- 
mediate barons, as much ſovereigns in their 
{mall demeſnes, as the greateſt German noble- 
men were in their extenſive dominions. This, 
through the greateſt part of Europe, was the 
aim of every perſon who poſſeſſed a caſtle or 
country houſe. 

1274. . 

Three ambaſſadors of Rodolphus take the 
oath in his name to pope Gregory X. in the 
confiſtory. The Pope writes to Rodolphus : 
By the advice of the cardinals, we appoint 
you king of the Romans,” 


Alphonſus 
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Alphonſus X. king of Caſtile, at this time 


| 
| 
| 


renounces the empire. 
1275. 

Rodolphus viſits the Pope at Lauſanne: he 
promiſes to cauſe the marche of Ancona, and 
the lands of Mathilda to be reſtored': he pro- 
miſes that which he could not perform. All 
this country was in the hands of the towns and 
noblemen who had ſeized it at the expence of 
the Pope and the empire. Italy was divided 
into twenty principalities or republics, like an- 
cient Greece, but more powerful. Venice, Ge- 
noa, and Piſa, had a greater number of ſhips 
than the emperor could maintain of enſigns. 
Florence became conſiderable, and was already 
the nurſe of the liberal arts. | 

Rodolphus firſt of all applied his attention to 
Germany: Ottocarus III. the powerful king 
of Bohemia, duke of Auſtria, Carinthia, and 
Carniola, refuſed to do him homage. ** I owe 


nothing to Rodolphus, ſaid he; I have paid 


him his wages.” He aſſociates with Bavaria. 
Rodolphus ſupports the majeſty of his rank: 
he puts this powerful Ottocarus to the ban of 


the empire, together with Henry duke of Ba- 
varia, who is leagued with him. T he empe- 


ror is furniſhed with troops, and goes to avenge 
the rights of the 3 empire. 
1270. | 
The emperor Rodolphus defeats, one after 
another, all thoſe who eſpouſe the party of Ot- 
tocarus, or who attempt to take the advantage 
of this diviſion-; namely, the count de Neu- 
bourg, the count de Fribourg, the marquis of 
Baden, the count of Wirtemberg, and Henry 
duke of Bavaria, 5 
C 


>. 
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He all at once finiſhes this war with the Ba- 
varians, by giving one of his daughters in mar- 
riage to that prince's ſon, and receiving forty 
thouſand ounces of gold, inſtead of giving a 
portion with his daughter. ; 

From thence he marches againſt Ottocarus, 
whom he forces to a compoſition, The king 
of Bohemia cedes Auſtria, Stiria, and Carniola. 
He conſents to do liege homage to the emperor 
in the iſland of Camberg, in the middle of the 
Danube, under a pavilion cloſe covered, that he 
might be ſpared a public mortification. 

ttocarus repairs to the place quite covered 
with gold and jewels. Rodolphus, ſuperior in 
his pride, receives him in the moſt coarſe and 
ſimple dreſs ; and, in the midſt of the ceremo- 
ny, the curtains of the pavilion fall back, and 
expoſe to the eyes of the people, and the armies 
who lined the banks of the Danube, the haughty 
Ottocarus on his knees, with his hands joined 
between thoſe of his conqueror, whom he had 
ſo often called his Steward, and to whom he 
now became cup-bearer. 'This ſtory is well 
vouched, though the truth of it 1s of very little 
importance. 

1277. 

The wife of Ottocarus, more haughty than 
her huſband, reproaches him ſo much for the 
homage he had done, and the ceſſion of his 
provinces, that the king of Bohemia renews the 
war towards Auſtria. 

The emperor obtains a complete victory Au- 
guſt 26, and Ottocarus is ſlain in the battle. 
The victor uſes his fortune like a legiſlator : 
he gives Bohemia to young Winceſlaus, _ 

ons 


*? 
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ſon of the vanquiſhed, and the regency to the 
marquis of Brandenburg. 
1278. 

Rodolphus makes his entry into Vienna and 
eſtabliſhes himſelf in Auſtria, Lewis duke of 
Bavaria, who had more than one right to that 
duchy, wants to avail himſelf of that right. 
Rodolphus falls upon him with his victorious 
troops. Nothing is now able to reſiſt him ; 
and we ſee this prince, whom the electors had 
called to reign in the empire, without power, 
become in effect the conqueror of Germany. 

1279. 

Though he reigns Germany, he is far 
from being maſter in Italy. Pope Nicholas III. 
eaſily gains from him that long proceſs which ſo 
many pontiffs had ſupported againſt ſo many 
emperors. Rodolphus by a deed, dated Fe- 
bruary 15, 1279, cedes to the holy ſee the lands 
of the counteſs of Mathilda, renounces the right 
of paramount, and diſavows his chancellor, who 
had received the homage in the courſe of this 
ſame year. The eleQtors approve of this ceſ- 
ſion, This prince, in abandoning the rights 
for which they had fought ſo long, in effect 
yielded nothing but the right of receiving ho- 
mage from noblemen, who never did it without 
reluctance. 'This was all he could then obtain 
in Italy, where the empire was no more. 'This 
ceſſion muſt have been a matter of very little 
conſequence, ſeeing all he had in exchange was 
the title of Senator of Rome, and that for one 
year only. 

The Pope at length ſucceeded in taking this 
vain title of Senator from Charles of Anjou. 
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1 . . 
Poeauſe that prince would not match his nephew 


«tf 
* 
$3 
oY 


with the pontiff's niece ; ſaying, © Although 
he was called Orſini, and had red feet, his blood 
was not made to mingle with the blood of 
France.“ | 11 
Nicholas III. likewiſe deprives Charles of 
njou of the vicariat of the empire in Tuſcany. 
his vicariat was no more than a name, and 
indeed this name could not ſubſiſt after there 
vas an emperor elected. | | 
W The ſituation of Rodolphus in Italy was (ac- 
cording to Girolamo Brian) like that of a mer- 


= 


*X chant when he fails, whoſe effects are divided 
among other traders. | 


1280. 
The emperor Rodolphus accommodates mat- 
ters with Charles of Sicily by the marriage of 
one of his daughters. He gives that princeſs 


| 4 called Clementia to Charles Martel, the grand- 


ſon of Charles of Anjou. The new- married 
couple were ſtill infants. 

Charles, by means of this marriage, obtains 
of the emperor the inveſtiture of the counties 
of Provence and Forcalquier. 

After the death of Nicholas III. they choſe a 
Frenchman, called Brion, who takes the name 
of Martin IV, This Frenchman at firſt orders 
the dignity of ſenator to be reſtored to the king 
of Sicily, and is inclined to re-inveſt him like- 
wile with the vicariat of the empire in Tuſcany. 
Rodolphus ſeems to give himſelf very little con- 
cern about the matter : he has buſineſs enough 
of his own in Bohemia. That country had re- 
belled in conſequence of the violent conduct of 
the margrave of Brandenburg, who was regent ; 
and, beſides Rodolphus had more occaſion for 
money than for titles. | 
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I281, 1282, 
Theſe years are memorable for the famous 
conſpiracy of the Sicilian veſpers. John de 
Procida, a rich young gentleman of Salerno, 
who (and, notwithſtanding his rank, exerciſed 
the profeſſions of phyſic and the law) was the 
author of this conſpiracy, which ſeemed ſo op- 
polite to his way of life, He was a Ghibelin 
paſſionately attached to the memory of Frede- 
rick II. and the houſe of Suabia: he had been 
ſeveral times in Arragon with queen Conſtance, 
the daughter of Mainfroy : he glowed with im- 
ence to revenge the blood which Charles of 
Anjou had ſpilt; but finding it impracticable 
to do any thing in the kingdom of Naples, re- 
ſtrained by the preſence and dread of Charles, 
he hatched his ſcheme in Sicily, which was go- 
verned by the Provencals, who were more de- 
teſted, and leſs powerful than their maſter. 
The project of Charles of Anjou was to con- 
quer Conſtantinople. The great fruit of the 
cruſades of the Weſt had been to take the em- 
pire of the Greeks in 1204, and they had loſt 
it afterwards, together with the reſt of the con- 
queſts they had made upon the Muſſulmans. 
The rage of going to fight in Paleſtine was 
abated ſince the misfortune of St. Lewis; but 
Conſtantinople ſeemed an eaſy prey, and Charles 
of Anjou thought to dethrone Michael Paleolo- 
gus, who then poſſeſſed the remains of the eaſt- 
ern empire. John de Procida goes in diſguiſe 
to Conſtantinople, to warn Michael Paleolo- 
ns, and excite him to be before-hand with 
harles. 'Thence he haſtens to Arragon, where 
he has a private audience of king Peter. He 
received money from both theſe princes. He 
eaſily 
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7 aſily finds people to engage in the conſpiracy. 
peter of Arragon fits out a fleet on pretence of 
invading Afric, and keeps himſelf in readineſs 
to make a deſcent upon Sicily. Procida finds 
9 no difficulty in preparing the minds of the Si- 
aeilians. 
At length, on the third day of Faſter, 1282, 
gat the ſound of the veſper bell, all the Proven- 
als in the iſland are maſſacred, ſome in churches, 
ſome at their doors, and in the public ſtreets, 
and ſome in their own houſes. Eight thouſand 
*X perſons are ſuppoſed to have been flaughtered ; 
three, nay four times the number of men has 
been killed in above an hundred battles, without 
attracting the notice of mankind. But in this 
== caſe the ſecret ſo long kept by a whole people, 
== the conquerors exterminated by the conquered 
nation, women and children maſſacred, daugh- 
ters of Sicilians with child by Provengals ſlain 
by their own fathers, and penitents murdered 
by their confeſſors, render this event for ever 
famous and execrable. It is always faid, that 
the perſons murdered at thoſe Sicilian veſpers 
2X were French, becauſe Provence now belongs to 
France; but it was then a province of the em- 
2X pire, and the people maſſacred were really Im- 
perialiſts. 
his is the manner in which the revenge of 
Conradin and the duke of Auſtria began. Their 
death was occaſioned by the guilt of one man; 
namely, Charles of Anjou; and it was expt- 
gated by the murder of eight thoufand innocent 
=X perſons, | 
Peter of Arragon then lands in Sicily with 
his wife Conſtance. The whole nation owns 
bim as ſovereign ; and from that day Sicily re- 
mained 
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mained with the houſe of Arragon; but tlic 
kingdom of Naples continued with a prince of 65 f 
France. =: 

The emperor gives to his two eldeſt ſons, 
Albert and Rodolphus, at one time the inveſti- 4 


3F 


ture of Auſtria, Stiria, and Carniola, on th: lh 
27th day of December, 1282, in a diet at Augſ- 4 94 


* 


* 


burg, with the conſent of all the noblemen, nv 
including that of Lewis of Bavaria, who had 
pretenſions to Auſtria, But how could he at 
one time give the inveſtiture of the ſame domi- 
nions to theſe two princes ? Had they any thing 
more than the title? Was the youngeſt to ſuc- i 
ceed his elder brother? or had the younger any 
thing but the name, while the other enjoyed 
the lands? or were they to poſſeſs thoſe domi 
nions in common? "Theſe are circumſtances not 
explained. What is inconteſtible is, that we 
ſind a number of deeds in which the two bro- 
thers are named conjunctly dukes of Auſtria, 
Stiria, and Carniola. I 

There is only one old anonymous chronicle Rc 
which ſays that the emperor Rodolphus inveſted 
his ſon Rodolphus with Suabia “; but there is 
no document or charter by which it appears 8 
that young Rodolphus ever poſſeſſed Suabia : RF 
all the grants call him, as well as his brother, 
duke of Auſtria, Stiria, and Carniola : never- 
theleſs, one hiſtorian having adopted that chro- 
nicle, all the others have followed him; and in 
the genealogical tables, Rodolphus is always 
called duke of Suabia. If he really was, how 
could his family have loſt that duchy ? 45 


* 
* 
# 


So it appears by Dumont's Corp. Diplom. Barre men- 48 
tions nothing of Rodolphus's being inveſted with Auſtria, 
Stiria, &c, 4 

In WF 
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In the ſame diet the emperor gives Carinthia, 
Ind the Marche Treviſano, to his ſon-in-law the 
Pount of Tirol. The advantage he reaped. 
From the dignity of emperor, was to provide for 


l the branches of his family. 
| L 1283, 1284. 

**X Rodolphus 8 the empire as well as his 
n family. He makes up quarrels between 


veral noblemen and ſeveral towns. 
a Hiſtorians ſay that his labours had weakened 
Dim greatly; and that, when he was turned of 
is grand climaCteric, the phyſicians adviſed him 
Jo take a young wife of fifteen to ſtrengthen 
is conſtitution. Theſe hiſtorians are bad phi- 
oſophers. He marries Agnes, daughter of a 
ZTount of Burgundy. | 
In this year, 1284, Peter king of Arragon 
galkes the prince of Salerno, ſon of Charles of 
Anjou, priſoner ; but is not able to make him- 
elf maſter of Naples. The wars of Naples no 
longer concern the empire, until the reign of 
Tharles V. | 


1285.. -. 

The Cumans, a Ba T of the Tartars, lay 
. Fraſte Hungary. 

The emperor inveſts John Davennes with the 
Fountry of Aloſt, the country of Vaſs, Zealand, 
Ind Hainault. The county of Flanders is not 
pecified in this inveſtiture : it was become in- 
ponteſtibly plain that it held of France. 

. 1286, 1287, 

XZ To crown the glory of Rodolphus, he ought 
XD have eſtabliſhed himſelf in Italy, as he was 
Germany; but the opportunity was paſt. 
e would not even go to be crowned at Rome: 
Ne contented himſelf with ſelling liberty to thoſe 
"=p D towns 


N 
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'T owns of Italy, which choſe to purchaſe it at 
h is hands. Florence paid forty thouſand ducats 
ot gold; Lucca, twelve thouſand ; Genoa and 
Bologna, ſix thouſand. Almoſt all the other 
towns gave nothing, pretending they were not 
bound to acknowledge an emperor who was not 8 
. crowned at Rome, bi 


But in what did this gift or confirmation of 8M 


my 


ſtrates, to govern themſelves according to their 
own municipal laws, to coin money, and main. 
tain troops. It was no more than a conſirma. 
tion or extenſion of the rights obtained fron 


% 


Frederick Barbaroſſa. Italy was then indepen- RF 


7 3 % 7 
. . . * 1 Ws 
berty conſiſted in the right to appoint magi- $ 1 


\ 


bo 


dent, and as it were detached from the empire, 
becauſe the emperor had little power, and was 8 
at a great diltagce. Lime might have ſe- 
cured to this country the full enjoyment of li- 
berty. Already the towns of Lombardy, and 
even thoſe of Swiſſerland, had left off taking 
the oath, and inſenſibly retrieved their natur! 
right of independency. | 
With regard to the towns of Germany, they 
without exception took the oath ; but ſome were 
reputed free, ſuch as Augſburg, Aix-la-Chi- 
pelle, and Metz; others were called imperial, 
as they paid tribute; a third fort had the name 
of ſubject, as thoſe who held immediately of the 
princes, and mediately of the empire; and 1X 


tourth obtained the appellation of mixed, be- it 
cauſe, though they held of the princes, they 
enjoyed ſome imperial rights. Ez 
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nn the great imperial towns were differently 
 KEoverned. Nuremberg was ruled by nobles ; in 
Ptraſbourg the citizens had the authority. 

= 1288, 1289, 1290. N 

it EKRodolphus makes all his daughters ſubſervient 
o his intereſt: he matches a daughter he had 
Dy his firſt wife to young Winceſlaus king of 
Bohemia, now come of age, and makes him 
Þ Wſwear he will never make any pretenſions to the 
Xduchies of Auſtria and Stiria : but by way of 


wo 
3 


recompence, he confirms him in the office of 
great cup-bearer. 

Ihe dukes of Bavaria pretended to this office 
FT of the emperor's houſe. It ſeems the quality of 
1 elector was inſeparable from that of a great of- 


. FX ficer of the crown; not that the lords of the 
„principal fiefs had relinquiſhed their right of 
; electing, but the great officers inſiſted upon 
. 4 having this right in preference to others. It 
was for this reaſon the dukes of Bavaria diſputed 
4X the office of grand maſter with the branch of 
8 Bararia Palatine, tho? this laſt was the eldeſt, 
| 8 A great diet at Erfort, in which the diviſion 
already made of Thuringia is confirmed. The 
Eaſtern continues in the houſe of Miſnia, which 
is now that of Saxony; the Weſtern remains 
. with the houſe of Brabant, which was heir of 
Miſnia by the female line. This is the preſent 
e houſe of Heſſe. | | 
e Ladiſlaus III. king of Hungary, having been 
% ſlain by the Cuman-Tartars, who till ravaged 
e. that country, the emperor, who pretends that 
Hungary is a fief of the empire, reſolves to be- 
"RE ftow that fief upon his ſon Albert, to whom he 
dad already given Auſtria, | 


Ds Pope 


—— 
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Pope Nicholas IV. who thinks that all king- 
doms are fiefs of Rome, gives Hungary to 
Charles Martel, grandſon of Charles of Anjou 
king of Naples and Sicily : but as this Charles 
Mattel is the emperor's ſon-in-law, and as the 
Hungarians will not receive the emperor's ſon 
as their king, for fear of being enſlaved, Ro- 
dolphus conſents that his ſon-in-law, Charles 
Martel, ſhall endeavour to obtain that crown 
of which he could not deprive him. 

This is another great example of the uncer- 
tainty of the feodal right. The county of Bur- 
undy, that is Franche Comte, pretended to 
hold of the kingdom of France, and in that 
uality had taken the oath of allegiance to 
hilip the Fair. Nevertheleſs, before that pe- 
riod, all that made part of the old kingdom of 
Burgundy held of the emperors. Hi ENG 

Rodolphus makes war upon him, but this is 
ſoon terminated by the count's doing the homage 
he demanded : ſo that this count of Burgundy 


at one time held both of the empire and of 


France. : 


Rodolphus confers the title of Palatine of 3 ä 
Saxony upon his ſon-in-law Albert II. duke of 


Saxony, We muſt take care to diſtinguiſh that 


| houſe of Saxony from the preſent, which, as 


we have ſaid, is from the houſe of Miſnia. 
1291. 


The emperor Rodolphus dies at Germeſheim 
uly 15th in the 73d year of his age, and in 


ec nineteenth of his reign, 
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[ 53] 
ADOLPHUS OF NASSAU, 


TwENTY-NINTH EMPEROR. 
After an Interregnum of nine Months. 


1292. 
T HE German 5 afraid of rendering 
hereditary that empire of Germany which 
was always called the Roman empire, and not 
agreeing in their choice, make a ſecond com- 
promiſe, of which we have ſeen an example 
in the nomination of Rodolphus. The arch- 
biſhop of Mentz to whom it was referred, 
names Adolphus of Naſſau on the ſame princi- 
ple as that on which they had choſen his prede- 
ceſſor. He was the moſt illuſtrious warrior, 
and the pooreſt of that time, He ſeemed capa- 
ble of maintaining the glory of the empire at 
the head of German armies, without bein 
powerful enough to enſlave it. He poſſeſſed but 
three lordſhips in the county of Naſſau. | 
Albert duke of Auſtria diſguſted becauſe he 
did not ſucceed his father, joins againſt the new 
emperor with that ſame count 22 who 
would be no longer a vaſſal of Germany, and 
theſe two obtain ſuccour from Philip the Fair 
king of France. The houſe of Auſtria begins 
1 inviting againſt the emperor thoſe very 
rench whom the princes of the empire hath 
ſince ſo often invited againſt her. Albert of 
Auſtria, with the aſſiſtance of France, at firſt 
makes war in Swiſſerland, the ſovereignty of 
which was claimed by his houſe, He takes 
Zurich with the French troops. 


D 3 1293. 
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1293. | 
Albert of Auſtria coin Straſbourg and Col- 
mar to rebel againſt Adolphus. The emperor 
at the head of ſome troops, furniſhed by the 
imperial fiefs, appeaſes theſe troubles. A dit- 
terence between the count of Flanders and the 
citizens of Ghent is carried before the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and decided in favour of the citi- 
zens. It was very clearly acknowledged that 
from Ghent to Boulogne, Arras and Cambray, 
Flanders held ſolely of the king of France. 
1294. 
Adolphus unites with. Edward king of Eng- 
land againſt France: but as he dreaded ſuch a 
powerful vaſſal as the duke of Auſtria, he under- 
takes nothing. We have ſeen this alliance 
more than once renewed in the like circum- 
ttances. 
1295. 

A ſhameful piece of injuſtice in the emperor 
is the firſt origin of his misfortunes and fatal 
end. A great example to ſovereigns. Albert 
of Miſnia, landgrave of Thuringia, one of the 
anceſtors of all the princes of Baxony, who 
make ſuch a great figure in Germany, ſon- in- 
law of the emperor Frederick II. had three 
children by the princeſs his wife. He had repu- 
diated her for a miſtreſs unworthy of him, and 
for that reafon the Germans had juſtly beſtowed 
upon him the ſirname Depraved. Having a 
. baſtard by that concubine, he reſolved to dil- 
inherit his three legitimate children in his fa- 
vour. Be ſet up his fiefs to ſale in deſpite of 


the laws, and the emperor in deſpite of the 
laws purchaſes them with the money he has 


7 received 
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eeceired from the king of England to make war 
Mopon France. . : 

be three princes boldly maintain their rights 
againſt the emperor. In vain does he take Dreſ- 

den and feveral caftles; he is driven from Miſ- 
nia, and all Germany declares againſt ſuch ſcan- 
| 8. dalous proceedings. | 


1296. 
ZZ The rupture between the emperor and the 
king of England on one fide and France on the 
= other, till continued. Pope Boniface VIII. or- 
ders all three to agree to a truce, on pain of ex- 
communication. 

ys | „ 

The emperor had more need of a truce with 
the noblemen of the empire; for all of them 
WE reſented his conduct. Winceſlaus king of Bohe- 
mia, Albert duke of Auſtria, the duke of Saxony, 
and the archbiſhop of Mentz afſemble at Prague. 
There were two marquiſes of Brandenburg; not 
that both poſſeſſed the ſame marquiſate, but being 
brothers both took the ſame title. This practice 
began to be cuſtomary. The emperor is formally 
impeached and a diet ſummoned to meet at 
175 Egra to depoſe him. | 
= Albert of Auſtria fends to Rome to ſolicit 
the depoſition of Adolphus. This is a right 
which was always allowed to the pope, when 
it was thought it could turn to advantage. 
The duke of Auſtria pretends to have received 

the pope's conſent, which however he had not 
obtained. The archbiſhop of Mentz ſolemnly 
depoſes the emperor in the name of all the 
princes, © Theſe are the terms in which he ex- 
preſſed himſelf. We ate told our envoys 
have obtained thre pope's conſent ; others af- 
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45 
12 
firm the pope has refufed it: but without fe. $ 6” 
garding any other authority than that wih 'F 
which we have been inveſted, we depoſe A. 
dolphus from the imperial di nity, and eled 
lord Albert duke of Auſtria = ae of the 
Romans.“ 1 
1298. 9 
* Bonifice VIII. forbids the electors on pain of 
excommunication to conſecrate the new king 
of the Romans, and they anſwer that it is by n 
means an affair of religion 7 
Mean while Adolphus, having ſome biſhops 4 
and noblemen in his party, was {till at the head 
of an army, On the fecond day of July he 
gives battle to his rival near Spire; the two 
meet in the midſt of the engagement. Albert 
of Auſtria thruſts, a ſword into his eye, Adol- 4 5 
phus dies fighting and leaves the empire 0 4 


Albert. ; 
El $ | 


- 
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ALBERT I. or AUSTRIA. 


THIRTIETH EMPEROR. 1 


1298. 3 

AEBE RT of Auſtria begins by referring > 
his right to the electors, the better to ſe- 

cure it. He is a ſecond time elected at Frank- 4 ff 
fort, then crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the br: 
archbiſhop of Cologn uy 
Pope Boniface VII. will not 1 1 
him. This pope had at that time violent quar- 
rels with TOR the fair of France, 


1299. 
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" 1299. R 
. The emperor Albert forthwith unites himſelf 
9 to Philip, and marries his eldeſt ſon Rodolphus 
e to Blanche that king's ſiſter. The articles of 


this marriage are remarkable. He engages to 

give to his ſon Auſtria, Stiria, Carniola, Alſace, 
Fribourg in the Briſgau, and aſſigns Aliace and 
Fribourg as a jointure to his daughter in-law, 
„referring himſelf for the portion of Blanche in- 


We tirely to the good-will of the king of France. 
Albert ſends an intimation of this marriage 
ol to the pope, who makes no other anſwer, but 
© WE that the emperor is an uſurper, and that there is 
0 RF no other Cæſar but the ſovereign pontiff of the 


: WF Chriſtians. 
© 1 25 1300, 1301. 


The houſes of France and Auſtria ſeemed at 


Boniface VIII. who was ſtill prouder than 
Gregory VII. and more impetuous, takes this 
opportunity to brave at once the emperor and 
the __ of France. On one fide he excites 
== againſt Philip the Fair his own brother Charles 
of Valois, on the other hand he ſoments a re- 
= volt of the princes of Germany againſt Albert. 
3X No pope ever puſhed farther the madneſs of 
= £:ving away kingdoms. He invites Charles of 
XX Valow into Italy, and appoints him vicar of the 
empire in Tuſcany. He makes a match be- 
E D 5 tween 
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tween that prince and the daughter of Baldwin 
II. the depoſed emperor of Conſtantinople, and 
boldly declares Charles Valois emperor of the 
Grecks, Nothing is greater than ſuch enter- 
prizes when they are well conducted and ſuc- 
ceſsful; and nothing more mean when they 
are ineffectual. This pope, in Jeſs than three 
vears, gave away tne empires of the Eaſt and 

eſt, and laid the kingdom of France under 
interdiction. | 

The circumſtances in which Germany was 
involved, had well nigh inſured his ſucceſs 
againſt Albert of Auſtria, He writes to the 
archbiſhops of Mentz, 'Triers, and Cologne: 
We command Albert to appear before us in 
fix months, to clear himſelf if he can of the 
crime of treaſon committed againſt his ſovereign 
Adolphus. We forbid you to acknowledge him 
as king of the Romans, &c.” 5 

Thoſe three archbiſhops, who did not love 
Albert, agree with the count Palatine of the 
Rhine to procced againſt him, as they had pro- 
cceded againſt his predeceſſor z and what ſhews 


that there were always two weights and two 


meaſures, they accuſe him of being guilty of a 


crime, in having defeated and flain in battle that 


very Adolphus whom they had depoſed, and 
againſt whom he had been armed by their own 


conſent and direction. 


The count Palatine actually Jays*imforma- i 
tions againſt the emperor Albert, It is well 
known that the counts Palatine were originally 
' Judges in the palace, and judges in civil cauſcs i 


between the prince and ſubject, as 4s the prac- 
tice in all countries under different denomi- 
nations. 
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The Palatines thought they had a right to 
judge the emperor himſelf in criminal caſes. 
And it is upon this pretenſion that we ſhall 
ſee a Palatine,” and a ban of Croatia condemn a 
queen. 

Albert, having the other princes of the em- 
pire on his fide, anſwers theſe proceedings with 
wit... 
ok " 1302. | 

The judges in a very little time aſk pardon, 
and the elector Palatine is fain to pay a large 
ſum of money for his proceedings. 

Poland, after a ſeries of troubles, elects for 
its king Winceſlaus king of Bohemia, This 
prince eſtabliſhes ſome ſort of order in a coun- 
try where there was never any before. It was 
he who inſtituted the ſenate. This Winceſlaus 
gives his ſon as king to the Hungarians, wha 
demanded himſelf. 

Boniface VIII. fails not to pretend that this is 
an outrage againſt him, who alone has the right, 
to give Hungary a king. He appoints to that 
= {ſtation Carobert, a deſcendant of Charles of 
Anjou. One would think the emperor ought 

not to have, accuſtomed the pope to give away 

= HEingdoms; yet this is what effected his recon- 
+ ciliation with him. He was more afraid of the 
power of Winceſlaus than of the pope. He 
— therefore protects Carobert, and lays Bohemia 
wuaſte. Authors ſay his army was poiſoned by 
== the Bohemians, who inſeted the water in the 
© neighbourhood of the camp. But this is not a 
very credible circumſtance, 
15 ; | 1303. ä 
7 What effectually engages the emperor in the 
:intereſt of Boniface VIII. is the bloody quarrel 
D 6 between 
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between that pope and Philip the Fair. Boni. 
face being mal- treated by Philip, and that ver 
deſervedly, at length acknowledges Albert, 
whom he proſecuted, as lawful king of the Ro- 
mans, and promiſes him the imperial crown, 2 
provided he would declare war againſt the king 
of France. 3 

Albert repays the pope's complaiſance with a 
ſtill greater piece of condeſcenſion. He ac- 
knowledges “ that the empire was transferred 
from the Greeks to the. Germans by the holy 
ſee ; that the electors hold their right of the 
pope, and that emperors and kings receive from 
him the regal power.” It was againſt ſuch a 
declaration as this, that the count Palatine 
* to have proceeded. 

-It was not worth the trouble, thus to flatter 
Boniface VIII. who died October 12, after he 
had with difficulty eſcaped from the priſon in 
which he was detained by the king of France, 

at the very gates of Rome. - M0 

Mean-while the king of France confiſcates 7 
Flanders from count Gui Dampiere, and after 
a bloody battle remains maſter of Lifle, Douay, 7 
Orchies, Bethune, and a very extenſive country,? 
without the emperor's giving himſelf any trou- 
ble about the matter. 

He no longer thinks of Italy, flill divided be- 
tween the Guelphs and Ghibelins. 

1304, 1305. 

Ladiſlaus, that ſon of the reſpectable Win- 
ceſlaus king of Bohemia and Poland, is expell- 
ed from Hungary. His father (as it is pre- : 
tended) died of grief for his expulſion, if kings 
can actually die of that diſtemper. 85 0 

tho 
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 Otho duke of Bavaria cauſes himſelf to be 
elected king of Hungary, and js ſent back again 

the very ſame year. Ladiſlaus returns to Bohe- 
mia, where he is aſſaſſinated. Thus we ſee three 
= elective kingdoms vacant at once, namely Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Poland. 
Ihe emperor Albert cauſes his ſon Rodolphus 
to be crowned in Bohemia by dint of arms. 
Carobert {till ſupports his pretenſions to Hun- 
gary, and a Poliſh nobleman called Uladiſlaus 
Locticus is elected, or rather re-eſtabliſhed in 
Poland; but the emperor has no ſhare in the 
== tranſaCtion. 
1 1306. 
> Here follows a piece of injuſtice which one 
would not expect from a prince of ability. The 
= emperor Adolphus of Naſſau had loſt his crown 
and life in conſequence of having incurred the 
* hatred of the Germans, and this hatred was 
= chiefly founded on his attempt to ſtrip the law- 
ful heirs of Miſnia and Thuringia for a ſum of 


: 
money. 
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” Philip de Naſſau brother of this emperor re- 
claimed the countries which had been ſo unjuſtly 
= purchaſed. Albert declares for him, in hope of 
obtaining a ſhare. The princes of Thuringia 
== defend themſelves, and are without ceremony 
put to the ban of the empire. This proſcrip- 
tion furniſhes them with partizans and an 
army. They cut in pieces the army of the 
Zemperor, who is glad to leave them in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of their dominions. We ge- 
gnerally find in the Germans a ſtrong fund of 
attachments to their rights; and by this alone 
that mixed government hath ſo long ſubſiſted; 
* an 
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an edifice often on the brink of OE, ji 
ſtill firm and well founded. 
Pope Clement V. ſends a legate to Hyngan, 
to give the crown to Carobert in the name ol 
the holy ſee. Formerly this kingdom was in 
the gift of the emperors: but at this time A 
-popes diſpoſed of it, as well as of Naples. The, 
Hungarians choſe to be vaſfals to the unarmed 
popes, rather than of che emperors, who Rel 
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Swiſſerland held of the empire, and part ei 
that country belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, 
as Fribourg, Lucerne, Zug and Glaris. 'T hel 
ſmall towns, although ſubjects, had great privi. 
leges, and were ranked with the mixed towns 
of the empire; others were imperial, and go- 
verned by their own citizens, ſuch as Zurich, 
Baſil, and Scaffhauſen. The cantons of Un, 
Schwitz, and Underwald, were under the pe- 
tronage, but not the dominion of the houſe o: 8 
Auſtria. nt 

The emperor Albert wanted to be deſpotie 
through the whole country. The governor: Rl 
and commiſſaries whom he ſent thither, exer-**X 
ciſed a ſpecies of tyranny which at firſt procuce' 
abundance of miſery, but in the end was pio. 
ductive of the bleſſing of liberty. 

The founders of that liberty were called 
 Melchthal, Stauffacher, and Walter Fuſt, The FE 
difficulty of pronouncing ſuch reſpectable names 
has in ſome meaſure injured their fame, 1 14 
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ree peaſants, being men of ſenſe and reſolu- 
on, were the firſt conſpirators; each of them 
Engaged three others; and thoſe nine brought 
ver the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Under- 
Fall. | 
All the hiſtorians alledge that while they 
Pere concertmg the conſpiracy, a governor of 
ri, whoſe name was Geiſler, took it in his head 
Wo exerciſe a kind of tyranny equally horrible 
and ridiculous. He commanded, ſay they, one 
f his caps to be placed upon the top of a pole 
rected in the market place, and decreed that 
Every perſon ſhould bow to the cap, on pain of 
Wcath. One of the conſpirators, called Wil- 
iam Tell, would not ſalute the cap. The 
governor. condemned him to be hanged, and 
would not pardon him, except upon condition 
that the convict, who was eſteemed an expert 
garcher, ſhould bring down with an arrow an 
apple placed upon the head of his own ſon. 
| The father ſhot in the utmoſt trepidation, and 
as ſo lucky as to hit the apple: Geiſler, per- 
ceiving another arrow under Tell's coat, aſked 
what he intended to do with it. © It was in- 
tended for thee, ſaid the Swiſs, had I wounded 
„my ſon.” 
hne ſtory of the apple is I own very ſuſpi- 
cious, and what follows is no leſs doubtful. 


1 = But, in ſhort, it is generally believed that Tell 

f being put in irons, afterwards killed the gover- 
nor with an arrow: that this was the ſignal for 

the conſpirators; and that the people ſeized the 

e fortreſſes, and demoliſhed thoſe ! ſt f 

ne ort , e inſtruments 0 

8 their ſlavery, + 

ſ: 7 1 | . 1308. . 

mo Albert being on the eve of venturing his forces 
8 | againſt 


64 HENRY VI. 5 
againſt that courage inſpired by the enthu = 
ſiaſm of new-born liberty, loſes his life in a 
melancholy manner. His own nephew John, 
improperly called duke of Suabia, who could 
not obtain from him the enjoyment of his pa- 


trimony, conſpires his death with the help of 
ſome accomplices. He himſelf gives the em- 3 | 

eror the fatal ſtab, while he was walking with 
Pim near Rheinsfeldt, upon the banks of the 
river Ruſs, in tne neighbourhood of Swiſſerland. 
Few ſovereigns have died a more tragical death, 
and none was ever leſs regretted. In all pro- 
bability the deed by which Auſtria, Stiria, and 
Carniola, were conveyed by the emperor Rodol. 
phus of Hapſbourg to his two ſons, was the 8 
cauſe of this aſſociation. John, ſon of prince 
Rodolphus, having in vain demanded his ſnare, 
which was detained by his uncle Albert, re- 
ſolved to obtain poſſeſſion by committing the 
crime of high treaſon. 8 


Of the houſe of Luxemburg. az 
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AFTER the 3 of Albert, the throne 
of Germany continued vacant for ſeven 
months. Among the pretenders to this throne, | 
we reckon Philip the Fair, king of France ; but 
there 1s no monument of the hiſtory of hay 
that 
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M HENRY VII. 65 
chat makes the leaſt mention of this circum- 
I | 7 ſtance, . 
Charles de Valois, that monarch's brother, 
enters the liſt of competition. He was a 
prince who went every where in queſt of king- 
RX doms. He had received the crown of Arragon 
from the hands of pope Martin IV. and done 
him homage, and taken the oath of fidelity 
which the Popes exact from the kings of Arra- 
eon; but all he had was a vain title. Boniface 
VIII. had promiſed to make him king of the 
Romans, but could not keep his word. 
\X Bertrand de Got, a Gaſcoon, archbiſhop of 


Bourdeaux, being raiſed to the pontificate of 
Rome by the protection of Philip the Fair, pro- 
z miles the imperial crown to that prince. The 
Popes could do a great deal at this period, in 
XX ſpite of their impotence, becauſe their refuſing 
to acknowledge a king of the Romans elected 
iin Germany, was often a pretext for faction and 
civil war. 
| This pope Clement V. acts in diametrical 
p oppoſition to his promiſe. He underhand preſſes 
== the electors to chooſe Henry count of Luxem- 
burg. 
hat prince is the firſt who was choſen by ſix 
electors only, all the fix great officers of the 
crown; the archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and 
Cologne, as chancellors ; the count Palatine, of 
the preſent houſe of Bavaria, as grand maſter of 
= the houſhold ; the duke of Saxony, of the houſe 
of Aſcania, as great maſter of the horſe ; and 
the marquis of Brandenburg, of the ſame houſe 
Hot Aſcania, as great chamberlain. 
The king of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, 
was not preſent, nor did any perſon pre 
im 
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and defender of IA orphans.” 
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him by proxy. 'The kingdom of Bohemia wall 4 
then vacant; for the Bokemians would not ac. 
knowledge the duke of Carinthia, whom vol 
had elected, but made war upon him as a t). 
rant. 2 
It was the count Palatine, who, in the = 
of the fix electors, nominated © Henry count 
of Luxemburg, king of the Romans, future em. 
peror, protector of the Roman Catholic church, 


8 — 
= * 


Henry VII. begins by dil g the aſſaſſin Mn 
tion of the emperor Albert. fie puts the mur. 
derer John, the pretended duke of Suabia, tw 
the ban of the empire, Frederick and Leopold 
of Auſtria, his couſins, detcended like him fron 
Rodolphus of Hapſburg, execute the ſentence, 
and receive the inveſtiture of his domains. A 

One of the affaihns, called Rodolphus de 
Warth, a conſiderable nobleman, is taken, ane 1 
with him begins the cuſtom of breaking on the 
wheel. As for John, after having wandered e 
long time from place to place, he obtains th: RF 
Pope's abſolution, and turns monk. bk 

The emperor confers upon his fon of. Luxem- 8 
burg the title of duke, without, however, erect 
ing Luxemburg into a duchy. There wen 4 
dukes by breviate, as we. now ſee them ing 
France, but they were all princes. We hav 
already {cen that the emperors created Kings bY 3 
breviate, 4 

The emperor, with a view to eſtabliſh his 11-8 3 
mily, cauſes his fon John of Luxemburg to vi 
elected king of Bobemia. There was a necel-Z 6: 
ſity for — . — it from the duke of "wi 3 

U 12 i . * 


. and this was no difficult taſk, as the whole 
tion was againſt the faid duke “. 

all the Jews are expelled from Germany, 
J great part of them ſtripped of their effects. 


et people; devoted to uſury ever ſince it bad 
en known, having always exerciſed that pro- 
mon at Babylon, Alexandria, Rome, and 
rough all Europe, had every where rendered 
y Wcmiclves equally neceſſary and execrable. 
ere was ſcarce a town, in which the Jews 


ere not accuſed of facrificing a child on Fri- 

y, and ſtabbing the hoſt. Proceſſions are ſtill 
*KHade in ſeveral towns, in remembrance of the 

oſts which have been ſtabbed and ſhed blood. 

FT bele ridiculous impeachments ſerved as pre- 

ZZ&xts to ſtrip them of their wealth. 

og 1310. 

The order of Templars is treated more cru- 
ly than the Jews. This is one of the moſt- 
ZMmcomprehenſible events. Knights who made a 

ow to fight for Jeſus Chriſt, are accuſed of re- 


3 Pouncing him, adoring a copper head, and of 
„ Fommitting the moſt horrible debauches by way 
1% * % * 5 * 2 "SIE ATE es 1 
Having expelled this duke, he confirmed his ſon in 
n. dſſeſſion of the throne, by marrying him to the princeſs 
„Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of Winceſlaus, late king of 
* Pohemia, by a daughter of the emperor, Rodolphus. This 
arriage was for ſome time poſtponed, in conſequence of a 
1 eport ſpread to the prejudice of the young lady's virtue. 


he no ſooner underſtood the cauſe of the delay, than re- 
pairing to the emperor's anti-chamber, ſhe undreſſed herſelf 
Wo the ſhift, in preſence of the ladies there aſſ-mbled, and 
ppproaching Henry, demanded that ſhe mizht be examined 
immediately by matrons, She was accordingly committed 
s the care of ſome ladies and midwives, who unanimouſly 
* declared her an unſpotted virgin; and, in conſequence of 
E heir teſtimony, the nuptials were ſolemnized with great 
magnificence. | 

£5; | o 
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of ſecret ceremonies at their reception into 4 43 a 
order. In France they are condemned to 12 
ſtake, in conſequence of a bull of pope Cleme ® 
V. and of their great poſſeſſions. Molai Gi 1 

brother of the dauphin d' Auvergne, great 4 pe 
of the order, and ſeventy- four knights, in wig 2 
make oath that the order is innocent of v1 

charge. Philip the Fair, incenſed againſt cher 7 
cauſes them to be found guilty ; they are cn 
demned by the Pope, who is devoted to tia 
king of France, and fifty-nine are burnt in Pam 
They are perſecuted every where. Two ven 
after this event the Pope aboliſhes the order; bu 
in Germany nothing is done to their prejudic f 
perhaps becauſe they were too much perſecut: 
in France. In all probability, the debauchenF 
of ſome young knights had given occaſion 
calumniate the whole order. | 2 4 

Henry VII. reſolves to re-eſtabliſh the emp 


= 


= 
* 


in Italy. | n 
= No emperor had been there ſince Frederiall 1 
A diet is held at Frankfort, in order to elt 4 
bliſh John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, vi} 1 
car of the empire, and to provide for the empe 43 1 
ror's journey. This journey is well known 0 
the name of The Roman expedition. Every 
ſtate of the empire contributes a certain ſum 
furniſh ſoldiers, horſemen, or money. 1 
The emperor's commiſſaries, by whom he 1 
preceded, take the uſual oath to the Pope's com- 4 
miſſaries at Lauſanne, on the 11th of October 4 
An oath always conſidered by the Popes as ay ; I 
3 


act of homage and obedience ; and by the em- 
perors, as a promiſe of protection; but " I 
Words, I 


- .—_— 
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as of it were favourable to the pretenſions 
the Popes. 


4 
<8 
en 


— 1311. 
taly is ſtill divided by the factions of the 


„ eiphs and Ghibelins. But theſe factions had 
longer the ſame aim as heretofore; they no 
cer fought for the Emperor and Pope: it was 
"Word of reproach, to which there was no pre- 
e idea affixed. We have ſeen an example of 
ame kind, in the factions of the Whigs and 
Dries of England. 
"XX Pope Clement V. fled from Rome, where he 
ga no power, and ſettled his court at Lions, 
ich his miſtreſs the counteſs of Perigord, 
ere he amaſſed money to the utmoſt of his 
ver. 
Rome was in the anarchy of popular govern- 
Y ent. The Colonnas, the Urſini, and the Ro- 
1 Pan barons, divide the city, and this diviſion is 
4 Pe cauſe of the long abode of the Popes upon 
De banks of the Rhone; ſo that Rome ſeemed 
Equally loſt to the Popes and the Emperors. 
1X Sicily remained with the houſe of Arragon. 
FEarobert, king of Hungary, diſputed the king- 
= om of Naples with his uncle Robert, ſon of 
bares II. of the houſe of Anjou. 
The houſe of Eſte had eſtabliſhed itſelf at 
02Ferrara ; and the Venetians wanted to make 
Ihemſelves maſters of that country. 
32 


The old league of the Italian towns was far 
rom ſubſiſting. It had been made with no 
ther view but to oppoſe the emperors, But 
ince theſe had left off coming to Italy, the 
owns were wholly employed in aggrandizing 
hemſelves at the expence of one another. The 
Plorentines and Genocſe made war upon the 

Ne republic 
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republie of Piſa. Beſides, every town was di- 
vided into factions within itſelf: Florence, be- 
tween the blacks and the whites; and Milan 
between the Viſconti and the Turriani. 

It was in the midſt of theſe troubles that 
Henry VI. at length appears in Italy. He 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Lombardy | 
at Milan. The Guelphs conceal the old iron 
crown of the Lombard kings, as if the right of 
_ reigning were attached ro /a ſmall iron cirelet. 
The emperor orders a new crown to bs made. 

The Turriani and the emperor's own chan- 
cellor “ conſpire againſt his life in Milan. He 
condemns his chancellor to the flames. Moſt 
of the towns of Lombardy, ſuch as Crema, 
Cremona, Lodi, and Breſcia, refuſe to obey 
him ; he ſudues them by force, and there 1s 
abundance of blood ſhed, 5 

He marches to Rome. Robert, king of Na- 
ples, in concert with the Pope, ſhuts the gates 
againſt him, ordering his brother John, prince 
of Morea, to march towards Rome with the 
men of arms and the infantry. 

Several towns, namely Florence, Bologna, 
and Lucca, privately aſſociate with Robert. In 
the mean time, the Pope writes from Lions to 
the emperor, that he wiſhes for nothing ſo 
much zs his coronation ; and the king of Na- 
ples makes the ſame profeſhon, aſſuring him 
that the prince of, Morea is at Rome for no 
other purpoſe than to eſtabliſh order in the city: 
Henry VII. preſents himſelf at the gate of the 


— —— 


Who was of the houſe of the Turriani, a Guelph by 
inclination, and had engaged in the emperor's ſervice on 
purpoſe tg betray him, 


city 


» 
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WM city. Leonini, which contains the church of St. 


Peter; but he is obliged. to beſiege it before he 


= can enter. He is defeated, inſtead of being 


crowned, He negociates with another part of 


the city, and defires he may be crowned in the 
church of St. John de Lateran, The cardinals 
oppoſe his demand, ſaying it cannot be done 
= without the permiſſion of the Pope. 


* 


The people of that diſtrict eſpouſe the empe- 
ror's cauſe; and he is crowned-in a tumult by 
ſome cardinals. Then he orders the lawyers to 


1 diſcuſs the queſtion, cc Whether or not the 


Pope can command the emperor in any caſe ? 


and whether the kingdom of Naples holds of 
the empire or of the holy ſee?“ His lawyers 
fail not to decide in his favour, and the Pope 


takes care to have a contrary deciſion by the 
lawyers of his own party. 
| 1313. | 
We have already ſeen, that it is the deſtiny 


of the emperors to want force ſufficient to main- 
2 tain their dominion. at Rome. Henry VII. is 


obliged to quit that city. He in vain beſieges 
Florence,, and as vainly ſummons Robert, king 
ot Naples, to appear fefore him-; and no lets 
vainly does he put that king to the ban of the 


empire, as a perſon guilty of treaſon : „Ba- 
niſhing him for ever on pain of loſing his head.” 


This decree is dated April 25. 5 
He iſſues decrees of the ſame nature againſt 


Florence and Lucca, permitting the inhabitants 
to be murdered. Winceſlaus, in his madneſs, 


would not have publiſhed ſuch reſcripts. He 


orders his brother, the archbiſhop of Triers, to 


levy troops in Germany. He obtains fifty gal- 
lies from the Genoeſe and the Piſans. There 
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letters at the very time when people began to 
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is a conſpiracy at Naples in his favour. He en- 
tertains the notion of conquering Naples and 
afterwards Rome; but when ready to depart, he 
dies near the town of Sienna. | 

The» decree againſt the Florentines was an 
invitation to take him off by poiſon. A Domi- 
nican, called Politian de Mcteputciano, who 
gave him the ſacrament, is ſaid to have mixed 


to prove ſuch crimes. But the Dominzeatys did 
not obtain of his ſon John, king of Ba n, 
letters patent declaring their innocence, until 
thirty years after the emperor's death. It would 
have been more prudent to have obtained thoſe 


accuſe them of this ſacrilegious murder. 


An InTERREGNUM of Fourteen Months. 


In the laſt years of Henry VII. the Teutonic 
order aggrandized itſelf, and made conquelts 
upon the idolaters and Chriſtians who inhabited 
the coaſt of the Baltic. They even made them- 
ſelves maſters of Dantzick, which they after- 
wards gave up. They purchaſed the country 
of Pruſſia, called Pomerania, from a margrave 
of Brandenburg, in whoſe poſſeſſion it was. 
While the Teutonic knights þecame conquer- 
ors, the Templars were deſtroyed in Germany, 
as in other countries ; and though they ſup- 
ported themſelves ſome years longer towards 


the Rhine, their order was at laſt entirely abo- 
liſhed. wor 
1314. 5 
Pope Clement V. condemns the memory of 
Henry VII. and declares the oath which that 
emperor had taken at his coronation, to be 4 
Oat 
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oath of fidelity, conſequently the act of a vaſſal 
doing homage. | 7 | 
gie diſſolves the ſentence which Henry VII. 
had pronounced againſt the king of Naples, 
„ Becauſe, ſays he juſtly, king Robert is our 
MS raſfal.” 
| But the Pope adds very aſtoniſhing clauſes to 
this reaſon : *5 We have, ſaid he, the ſuperio- 
rity of the empire, and we ſucceed to the em- 
peror during a vacancy, by the full power we 
have received from Jeſus Chriſt.” 
By virtue of that pretenſion the Pope created 
Robert king of Naples vicar of the empire in 
Italy. I hus the Popes, who feared nothing ſo 
much as an emperor, were themſelves aiding 
and aſliſting in perpetuating that dignity, by 
X acknowledging that a vicar was wanted during 
an interregnum. But they nominated this vi- 
car in order to veſt themſelves with the right of 
$ appointing an emperor. 
The eleCtors are long divided in Germany, 
It was already an eſtabliſhed opinion that the 
right of voting belonged ſolely to the great ofh- 
cers of the houſhold, namely the three eccleſi- 
aſtical chancellors, and the four ſecular princes. 
T heſe officers had long poſſeſſed the chief influ- 
ence. They declared the nomination by the 
majority of votes; and gradually arrogated to 
themſelves the ſole right of eleCting. 
© This is ſo true, that Henry duke of Catin- 
thia, who aſſumed the title of king of Bohemia, 
= diſputed, in that quality alone, the right of 
= clector with John of Luxemburg, ſon of Henry 
VII. who was in effect king of Bohemia, 
John and Rodolphus, dukes of Saxony, who 
had each a part of that province, pretended to 
3 ſhare 
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ſhare the rights of elector, and even to be both 
electors, becauſe both took the appellation of 
grand-marſhal. 

Lewis, duke of Bavaria, the ſame who was 
emperor, head of the Bavarian branch, wanted 
to ſhare the right of voting with his eldeſt bro- 
ther, Rodolphus count Palatine. 

In that cafe there would have been ten elec- 
tors, who repreſented ſeven officers holding the 
ſeven principal poſts of the empire. Of theſe 
ten electors, five name Lewis, duke of Bavaria, 
who adding his own vote, is thus elected by a 
majority of one. 

The other four choſe Frederick, duke of Au- 
Aria, ſon of the emperor Albert; and this duke 
of Auſtria did not reckon his own vote, an 
evident proof that Auſtria, as it did not furniſh 
a great officer, had-no right of voting. 


CCC 
LE In V. 


o R, | 
LEWIS or BAVARIA, 


THrirTyY-SECOND EMPEROR, 


1315. 
LEVIS of nenn reckoned emperor, be- 
cauſe he was electd by the majority, but 
chiefly, becauſe his rival, Frederick the Fine, 

was unfortunate. 

Frederick is conſecrated at Cologne, by the 
archbiſhop of that place; and Lewis at Aix-la- 
| Chapelle, 
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= Chapelle, by the archbiſhop of Mentz, who arro- 
gates that privilege to himſelf, although the arch- 
bimop of Cologne is metropolitan of Aix. 
= Theſe two conſecrated competitors neceſſarily 
produce civil wars; and this is the more ſo, be- 
EZ cauſe Lewis of Bavaria was uncle to his rival 
Frederick. Some of the Swiſs cantons, alread 
confedetated, take arms in favour of Lewis of 
Bavaria; and by theſe means defend their liberty 
Jagainſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
4 The memorable BATTLE of Mortgat. 
If the Swiſs had poſſeſſed the eloquence, as 
they did the courage of the Athenians, this day 
would have been as famous as that of Thermo- 
Ipylæ. Sixteen hundred Swiſs, from the cantons 
of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, defeat a for- 
I midable army belonging to the duke of Auſtria, 
at the paſſage of the mountains. The field of 
the battle of Mortgat is the true cradle of their 


5 7 iber ty. 25 p 


Pope John XXII. reſiding at Avignon and 
Lyons, like his two predeceſſors, tho' he durſt 
not let. foot in Italy, but was obliged to aban- 
on Rome, nevertheleſs declares that the empire 
epends upon the Roman church, and ſummons 
the two pretenders to his tribunal. There had 
peen greater revolutions on the face of the 
Farth, but none more fingular in the mind of 
man, than to ſee the ſucceſſors of the Cæſars, 
=Irho were created on the banks of the Maine, 
YJubmit the rights which they had not over 
Rome to a pontiff of Rome created at Avignon. 
While the kings of Germany pretend to have 
he right of beſtowing the kingdoms of Europe, 
he popes pretend to nominate emperors and 
Ip. E 2 kings, 
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kings, and the Roman people m_ both em- 
peror and pope. 


1317. 

We muſt imagine cat Italy was now as much 
divided as Germany. It was ſtill torn in pieces 
by the Guelphs and Gbibelins. The Guelphs, 
with Robert king of Naples at their head, ad- s 
here to Frederick of Auſtria ;* the Ghibelins ; 
were on the fide of Lewis. The chiefs of this : 
faction are the Viſcomtis of Milan. This houſe 
eſtabliſhed its own power under the pretext of 
maintaining that of the emperors. France al- 


ready intermeddled, though N in the affairs 
of the Milaneſe. 
1318. 


War between Erick, king of Denmark, and 
Waldemar, margrave of Brandenburg, who 
alone ſupports the war, unaſſiſted by any prince 
of the empire. When a weak ſtate holds out 
againſt a ſtronger, we may be aſſured it is go- 
verned by a ſuperior man. 
In the courſe of this ſhort quarrel,, which was 
ſoon accommodated, the duke of Lawemburg i is 
made priſoner by the margrave, and redeems 
himſelf for fixteen thouſand marks of filver,' 
From theſe ranſoms we may neatly gueſs the 
quantity of ſpecie which then circulated in thoſe 
countries, where the princes had every thing, ſſo 
and the people almoſt nothing. = 
| 1319. | | 
The two emperors conſent to decide their v 
moſt important quarrel by thirty champions. WW 
An old cuſtom, which chivalry hath ſometimes 4 
renewed. i 
This combat of fifteen againſt fifteen, Gght- e 
ing man to man, was like that of the eek 
an 
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Wn. Trojan heroes. It decided nothing“, and 
as only a prelude to the battle which was 
Fought by the two armies after they had been 
Pectators of the combat of Thirty. Lewis is 
onqueror in this battle, but his victory is not 
Neciſive. 

© - 1320. 1321. | 

i Philip of Valois, nephew of Philip the Fair, 
Sing of France, accepts of pope John XXII. 
Ine quality of lieutenant-general of the church 
Þ-ainlt the Ghibelins in Italy. Philip of Valois 
Focs thither in hope of eſtabliſhing ſome party 
Enong ſo many diviſions. The Viſcomtis find 
Means to make him repaſs the Alps, by ſome- 
times famiſhing his little army, and ſometimes 
F-aving recourle to negociation. 

Italy continues divided between Guelphs and 
Chib:lins, without engaging heartily either for 
Frederick of Auſtria, or Lewis of Bavaria. 
RES 1322. 

Another battle, which proved deciſive, is 
Fought between the two emperors near Mul- 
orf +, Sept. 28. 1322. The duke of Auſtria 
3 {Wis taken, together with his brother Henry, and 
Veri, duke of Lorrain. From that day there 
vas but one emperor. 125 

e Leopold of Auſtria, brother of the two pri- 
„ bners, in vain continues the war. 


. 


* They fought with ſuch fury that in 2 little time they 
were all ſlain. The battle was fought near Muldorf. 
F This ſecond battle near Muldorf was fought in the 


plain of Vechives, and is commonly diſtinguiſhed by that 
name. Frederick is ſaid to have killed fifty men with his 
owa hand; and to have continued fighting until he was 
„dite abandoned by his followers, 


| WA | 
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John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, u 
of the contradiCtions he daily underwent in 
own country, fends his ſon to be educated! 
France, at the court of king Charles the Fi 
He exchanges his crown with the emperor 

. the palatinate of the Rhine. The circumſtan 
ſeems incredible, The poſſ:flor of the pal 
nate of the Rhine was Rodolphus of Bavanffi 
the emperor's own brother. This Rodolyh; 
had embraced the party of Frederick of Auſt 
againft his brother, and the emperor Lewis 
Bavaria, who had made himſelf maſter off 
palatinate, gains Bohemia by the. bargain. 

It is not in every country that men may 
bousht and fold like cattle. The whole uf 
blefle of Bohemia rife as one man againſt ti 
agreement, which they declare void and ir 
rious, and accordingly it was of no effect: 
Rodolphus was left deprived of his palatinate. 

| 1323. | 

An event ſtill Err happens 
Brandenburg. The margrave of that coun 
deſcended from the ancient houſe of Afſcan 
quits his margraviate to go in pilgrimage to th 
Holy Land, leaving his dominions to his bi 
ther, who dies in four-and-twenty days af 
the pilgrim's departure. There was a numb: 
of relations capable of ſucceeding. 'The ancie 
houſe of Saxe-Lawemburg, and that of Anh 
had pretenſions. The emperor, in order! 
make all the competitors agree, and witho 
waiting for news of the true poſſeſſor's pilgrin 
age, reſolved to appropriate to his own fam 
the dominions of Brandenburg, with which i 
accordingly inveſts his own ſon Lewis. 
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The emperor takes for his ſecond wife the 
daughter of the count of Hainault and Holland, 
who brings him by way of dower theſe two pro- 
vinces, together with Zealand and PFriefland. 
No ſtate near the Low Countries was looked 
upon as a maſculine ſief. The emperors did 
not forget their own houſes while they provided 
for the good of the empire. 

The emperor having vanquiſhed his competi- 
tor, has the Pope ſtill to conquer. John XXII. 
from the banks of the Rhone, did not fail to in- 
fluence a great part of Italy, and animate the 
faction of the Guelphs againſt the Ghibelins. 
He declares the Viſcomtis heretics, and as the 
emperor favours the Viſcomtis, declares the em- 
peror a favourer of heretics ; nay, by a bull 
dated October q, he orders Lewis of Bavaria to 
reſign in three months the adminiſtration of the 
empire, “ for having aſſumed the title of king 
of the Romans, without waiting until the Pope 
had examined his election.“ The emperor con- 
tents himſelf with proteſting againſt this bull, 
As yet he could do no better, | 

1324. 

Lewis of Bavaria ſupports the remainder of 
the war againſt the houſe of Auſtria while he is 
attacked by the Pope. | 

John XXII. by a new bull dated July 15. 
declares the emperor contumacious, and deprives 
him of all right to the empire, if he does not 
appear before his holineſs by the firſt of Octo- 
ber. Lewis of Bavaria publiſhes a reſcript, in- 
viting the church to depoſe the Pope, and ap- 
peals to a future council. - 

Marcilius of Padua and John de Gent, a 
Franciſcan, come and offer their pens to the 

E 4 Emperor 
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bot hs . q 
emperor againſt the Pope, pretending to pro 05 


the holy father an heretic. He actually ha C 
very ſingular opinions, which he was obliged uo 
retract, =! 


1325. =” 
When we thus ſee the Popes, who are na 
poſſeſſed even of one town, talk diCtatorially to 
emperors, we may eaſily gueſs that their ſo: 
aim is to take the advantage of popular preju - | 
dice, and the intereſts of princes. The hour © 
of Auſtria had ſtill a party in Germany, al. 


though the head of it was in priſon ; and it i 


only at the head of a party that a bull can be! a 
dangerous. a 1 
Alſace, for example, and the county of Mer 


ſin, held for that houſe. The emperor made an 
alliance with his priſoner the duke of Lorraiv, 
the archbiſhop of Tiers, and the count de Bar, Rx 
in order to take Metz. This city was aCtually BY 
taken, and paid about forty thouſand livre 
tournois to its conquerors, I 
Frederick of Auſtria being ſtill in priſon, the 
Pope reſolves to give the empire to Charles the! 
Fair, king of France. It would have been na- 
tural for a Pope to name an emperor in Italy. 
It was thus they proceeded with regard to! 
Charlemagne: but long cuſtom prevailed, and 
it was neceſſary that Germany ſhould make the 
election. Some German princes are gained over 
to the intereſt of the king of France, who were 
to meet him at Bar-ſur-Aube, The king of 
France goes thither, and finds nobody but Leo- 
pold of Auſtria, 


The king of France goes home again, very 
much chagrined at his own miſconduct, Leo- 
pold of Auſtria, finding himſelf without re- 
ſource; 


— 


ö e | 81 
urce, ſends the lance, ſword, and crown of 
Charlemagne, to Lewis of Bavaria, Public 
opinion ſtill attached to theſe ſymbols a certain 
Wright which confirmed that of election. | 
Lewis of Bavaria at length releaſes his pri- 
WF ſoner, and makes him ſign a renunciation of 
che empire ſor the life of Lewis. It is pretended 
chat Frederick of Auſtria {till preſerved the title 
ol king of the Romans. ; 
d 1326. 

Leopold of Auſtria dies. It muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that, in ſpite of the laws, the conſtant cu- 
ſtom was, that the great fiefs ſhould till be di- 
FT vided among the heirs. Thirty children would 

TS have divided the ſame eſtate into thirty parts, 


„and all of them bore the ſame title. All the 
male deſcendants. of Rodolphus of Hapſbourg 
h bore the name of dukes of Auſtria. | 


Leopold had enjoyed for his ſhare, Alſace, 
Swiſſerland, Suabia, and the Briſgau. His bro- 
& thers diſputed this inheritence with one another; 
and at length choſe John of Luxemburg, king 
ol Bohemia, for auſtregue or arbiter. 

£ 1327. | | 
At length Lewis of Bavaria goes to Italy, in 
order to head the Ghibelins, and the Pope from 
afar animates the Guelphs againſt him. The 
old quarrel between the empire and papacy is 
= renewed with great fury. f 
Lewis marches at the head of a ſmall army 

to Milan, and is accompanied by a croud cf 
EZ Franciſcan friars. Theſe monks were excom- 
= municated by pope John XXII. for having 
„maintained that their cowl ought to be more 
e. Pointed, and that their vickuals and drink did 
% not peculiarly belong to them. ; 8 
IS | 4 F > 2 1. 5 The 
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The ſame Franciſcans treated the pope 2832 
damned heretic, for his opinion touching te 
beatific viſion. 9 

The emperor is crowned king of Lombard 
at Milan, not by the archbiſhop, who refuſes b 
perform the ceremony, but by the biſhop of 
Arezzo. a 

As ſoon as that prince prepares for going u 
Rome, the faction of the Guelphs preſs the Pope 
to return to that city. But his holineſs dares 
not go thither, ſo much is he afraid of the Chi- 
belin party, and the emperor. 2 

The Piſans offer the emperor ſixty thouſand 
livres, provided he will not paſs through their 
city in bis march to Rome. Lewis of Bavaria 
befieges Piſa, and at the end of three days com- 
pels them to give him an addition of thirty Þ* 
thouſand livres, to ſtay there no longer than 
two months. Hiſtorians ſay, they were livre 
of gold; but in that caſe the whole would have 
been equal to ſix millions of German crown, 
a ſum more eaſily produced in writing, than in! 
actual payment. 80 

A new bull is publiſhed by John XXII. dated 
at Avignon, Oct. 23. We reprobate the faidf 
Lewis as an hereic, We ſtrip the ſaid Lewis 
of all of his eſtate, moveable and immoveable, ef 
the palatinate of the Rhine, and of all right to 
the empire; and we forbid all perſons whatever 
to ſupply the ſaid Lewis with corn, linen, wine, 
wood, _ K 

The emperor's hereſy conſiſted in his going 
to Rome. | = 


1328. 5 

Lewis of Bavaria is crowned at Rome, with - 
out taking the oath, of fidelity, The famous“ 
7 Caſtruccio 


of 


Caſtruccio Caſtracani, tyrant of Lucca, at firſt 
created by the emperor count of the palace of 
the Lateran, and governor of Rome, conducts 
him to St. Peter's with the four chief Roman 
barons, Colonna, Urſini, Savelli, and Conti. 

Lewis is conſecrated by a biſhop of Venice, 
aſſiſted by a biſhop of Aleria, both excommu- 
nicated by the Pope. 'T here was little diſturb - 
ance in Rome at this coronation. 

April 18, the emperor holds a general afſem- 
bly, where he preſides, cloathed with the im- 
perial mantle, the crown upon his head, and 


the ſceptre in his hand. One Nicholas Fabri- 


ano, an Auguſtin monk, there accuſes the Pope, 
and aſks, „If any one preſent has a mind to 
defend the prieſt of Cahors, who calls himſelf 
pope John.” The order of Auguſtins was 


3 doomed to produce one day a man much more 


dangerous to the Popes *. 
Ihen the ſentence; was read, by which the 


emperor depoſes the pope. © We will, ſays he, 


follow the example of Otho I who, with the 
clergy and people of Rome, depoſed pope John 
XII. &. We depoſe from the ſee of Rome 


James de Cahors, convicted of hereſy and trea- 


ſon, &c.” 
Young Colonna, ſecretly attached to the 
Pope, publiſhes his oppoſition in Rome, by fix- 


ing it to the church-door, and betakes himſelf 
= to flight. 


At length Lewis pronounces ſentence of death 


upon the pope, and even upon the king of Na- 
= ples, who had accepted of the Pore the vicariate 
of the empire in Italy. He condemns both to 


pe I "AO 2 3 


_ 


* Namely, Martin Luther, 


EF be 
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be burnt alive. Extravagant reſentment oft 
becomes ridiculous. May 22, he * his own 
eter Rei- 


authority elevates to the papal chair 


nalucci, of the town of Corbiero, or Corbaric, = 
a Dominican, and makes the Roman people 

agree to his exaltation. Inſtead of kiſſing hi 
feet, he inveſts him by the ring, and cau!:; ? 
. himſelf. to be crowned again by this new pon. 


tiff. 


That which happens to all the emperors ſince 
the Othos, happened to Lewis of Bavaria. The 


Romans conſpire againſt him. 'The king ol 
Naples arrives with troops at the gates of Rome. 


The emperor and his pope are obliged to ) 


with precipitation, 
728 1329. 
The emperor takes ſhelter in Piſa, which, 


* Fae A 


however, he is obliged to quit. He returns] 


without an army to Bavaria, accompanied hy 


two Franciſcans, called Michael de Ceſena and F 


William of Ockam, who wrote againſt the 


Pope. The antipope, Peter de Corbiero, ſculks 


from town to town. 


Robert, king of Naples, reduces Rome, and 


ſeveral cities of Italy, under the domination, or | 


rather the protection of the Pope. 


The Viſcomtis, who are {till powerful in ; 


Milan, abandon the emperor, who can no lon- 


er protect them, and eſpouſe the party of John - 


XII. who, though ſtill a refugee at Avignon, 


ſeems to give laws to Europe, and actually 


gives them, when theſe laws are executed by 
the ſtrong againſt the weak. 

Lewis of Bavaria, while at Pavia, makes 3 
memorable treaty with his nephew Robert, tan 
of Rodolphus, eleQor Palatine, who died 5 

| exile 
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exile in England, and from whom the whole 
P:latine branch is deſcended. By this treaty he 
divides with his nephew the lands of the Pala- 
tine houſe ; he reſtores to him the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, and the High Palatinate, and keeps 
Bavaria for himſelf. He ſtipulates, that after 
the extinction of one of the houſes of Palatine - 
and Bavaria, which come from the ſame com- 
mon ſtock, the ſurvivor ſhall. enter into poſſeſ- 


fon of all the lands and dignities of the other 


and in the mean time the vote. in the election 
of emperors thall. belong alternately to the two 
houſes. The right of voting, thus granted to 
the houſe of Bavaria, was not of long dura- 
tion; but the quarrel occaſioned by this agree- 
ment between the two houſes was of longer con- 


tinuance. 


1330. 

Pope Peter of. Cabos. concealed in a caſtle 
of Italy, and ſurrounded by ſoldiers ſent thither 
hy the archbiſhop of Piſa, begs pardon of John 
XXII. who promiſes to ſpare his life, and give 
him a penſion of three thouſand florins of gold 
tor his ſubſiſtence. 

This pope friar Peter goes, with a rope about 
his neck, and preſents himſelf befote the Pope, 
who ſends him to priſon, where he dies in leſs 
than three years. It is not known whether or 
not he bad ſtipulated that he ſhould not be im- 
priſoned. 

Chriſtopher, king of Denmark, is depoſed by 
the ſtates of - the country, and has recourſe to the 
empire. The dukes of Saxony, Mecklenburg, 
and Pomerania, are appointed by the emperor, 


to try and decide this cauſe between chat princa 
and his ſubjects. 


This 
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This was a revival of the emperor's right 
over Denmark, which had been extinct. But 
Gerard, count of Holſtein, regent of the king- 
dom, would not acknowledge the commiſſion, 
King Chriſtopher, with the forces of thoſe 
er and the aſſiſtance of the margrave of 


randenburg, expels the regent, and re- aſcends 


the throne. 

Lewis of Bavaria wants to be: reconciled to 
the Pope, and ſends an embaſſy to him for that 
purpoſe. John XXII. by way of anſwer, com- 
mands the king of Bohemia to dethrone the em- 
Peror. 

1331. 

John, king of Bohemia, inſtead of obeying 
the Pope, joins the emperor, and marches to 
Italy with an army, as vicar of the empire. 


Having reduced Cremona, Parma, Pavia, and 


Modena, he is tempted to keep them for him- 
ſelf, and with this view unites himſelf privately 


with the Pope. The Guelphs and Ghibelins, 


alarmed at this union, join againſt John XXII. 
and John, king of Bohemia. 

The emperor, dreading ſuch a dangerous vi- 
car, excites againſt him Otho of Auſtria, bro- 
ther of that very Frederick who was his rival for 
the empire ; ſo much are intereſts varied m a 
little time. 

He inſtigates the marquis of Miſnia, and Ca- 
robert king of Hungary, and even Poland itfelf. 
A plain proof that he could then do very little 
of himſelf. The empire was ſeldom weaker 
than at this very period But Germany, in the 
midſt of all theſe troubles, is ſtill reſpected by 
ſtrangers, and ſtill uninvaded. 


The 
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The king of Bohemia, on his return to Ger- 
many, defeats all his enemies, one after an- 


other. He leaves his ſon Charles vicar in Italy, 
in ſpite of Lewis of Bavaria, and he himſelf 


marches into Poland. John, king of Bohe- 
mia, was then the real emperor, by means of 


his power, | | 
The Guelphs and Ghibelins,- notwithſtand- 


ing their mutual antipathy, join in Italy againſt 


prince Charles of Bohemia, 'The king his fa- 
ther being victor in Germany, paſſes the Alps 
to ſupport his ſon. He arrives juſt when that 
prince had obtained a ſignal victory near Tirol, 
Nov. 25. | 

He re-enters Prague in triumph with his ſon, 
and gives him the march, or marquiſate, or ' 
margraviate of Moravia, for which he exacts 


1332. 

The Pope ee employ religion for 
the ſucceſs of his intrigues. Otho, duke of Au- 
ſtria, gained over by him, quits the emperor's 
party, and being cajoled by the monks, ſubmits 
bis dominions to the holy ſee, declaring himſelf 
a vaſſal of Rome. What a conjuncture was this, 
when ſuch an action was neither puniſhed nor 
abhorred |! 

This was indeed a time of anarchy. The 
king of Bohemia renders himſelf formidable to 
the emperor, and endeavours to eſtablith his 
credit in Germany, He and his fon had ob- 
tained victories in Italy, but they were not at 
all decifive, All Italy was in arms. Ghibelins 
againſt Guelphs, and both againſt the Ger- 
mans; all the towns agreed in their hatred to 


Germany, and all of them made war upon one 
| another, 


88 bra 
another; inſtead of uniting to break their chains 
for ever. | 

During theſe troubles, the Teutonic order 
continues ſtill a body of conquerors towards Ruſ- 
ſta. The Poles take ſome of their towns; and 
John, king of Bohemia, marches to their aſſiſt- 
ance. He penetrates as far as Cracovia. He 
appeaſes the troubleꝭ in Silefia. At that time he 
made all Europe tremble, being maſter of Bo- 
mia, Sileſia, and Moravia. 

Straſburg, Fribourg in Briſgau, and Baſil, 
unite in theſe troubleſome times againſt the 
neighbouring tyrants ; and ſeveral other towns 
join in the affociation. The neighbourhood of 
tour Swiſs Cantons become free, inſpire thoſe 
people with ſentiments of liberty. | 

Otho of Auſtria beſiges Colmar, which is 
ſupported againſt him by the emperor. The 
count of Wirtemberg, and the king of Bohe- 
mia, furniſh the emperor with troops. We ſee 
on both ſides an army of thirty thouſand men, 
but this for one campaign only. The emperor 
was then no more than any other prince of 
Germany, who uſes his friends againſt his ene- 
mies. What would have been the cafe, if the 
whole had united, in order to ſubdue all Italy in 
an effeCtual manner ? | 35 

But Germany is ingroſſed by nothing but in- 
ternal quarrels. The duke of Auſtria reconciles 
himſelf to the emperor. The face of affairs 


continually changes, and the miſery of the peo- 
ple continues. 
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We have ſeen John, king of Bohemia, fight- 
ing for the emperor ; now bchold him in arms | 
tor the Pope. We have ſeen Robert, king of 
22 | Naples, 
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Naples, the Pope's defender ; now he is his 
enemy. 1 he ſame king of Bohemia who had 
beſieged Cracovia, goes to Italy, in concert 
with the king of France, to eſtabliſh the. Pope's 
power in that country. I hus men are led about 
by ambition. 5 | 

What is the conſequence ? He gives battle, 
near Ferrara, to Robert, king of Naples, united 
with the Viſcomtis and the Eſcales, princes. of 
Verona. He is twice defeated, and returns to 
Germany, after having loſt his troops, his mo- 
ney, and his reputation. 

Troubles and wars in Brabant, on account of 
the property of Mechlin, which the duke of 
Brabant and the count of Flanders diſpute 
with each other. The king of Bohemia in- 
termeddles again. An accommodation is ef- 
tected, and Mechlin remains with the count of 


= Flanders. 


a 1334. i : 
Mean while, the emperor Lewis of Bavaria 


lives quietly at Munich, and ſeems to meddle no 


more with any affairs whatſoever. 

Pope John XXII. being more reſtleſs, ſtill 
ſolicits the German princes to riſe againſt Lewis 
of Bavaria: and the Franciſcans, who ſided 
with Michael de Ceſena, being condemned by 
the Pope, preſs the emperor to aſſemble a coun- 


cil to declare the Pope heretic, and depoſe him 


accordingly. : 

be emperor is more ſpeedily revenged by 
death than by a council. John XXII. dies at 
Avignon, December 2, in the ninetieth year of 


his age. 


Villani pretends that in his treaſury was found 
the value of five and twenty millions of gald 
| _ fforinsg, 


florins, eighteen millions of which were in ſpo- 
cie. ** I know it, ſays Villani, from my bro- 
ther Romona, who was the Pope's banker.“ 
We may boldly anſwer Villani, that his brother 
was'a great:exaggerator. That ſum would have 
been equal to about two hundred- millions of 
German crowns of theſe days. At that time 
ſuch a ſum would have purchaſed all Italy, and 

t John XXII. never ſet foot in that country. 

n vain did he add a third crown to the wont. 
cal Tiara; he was not the more powerful on 
that account. True it is, he ſold a great num- 
ber of benefices; he invented annats, reſerves, 
and reverſions, and ſet a price upon diſpenſa- 
tions and abſolutions- All theſe expedients 
are much more ineffectual than one would 
imagine, and produce a great deal more ſcan- 
dal than money; the exactors of ſuch. tributes 
generally pay. but a very ſmall ſhare to theit 
8 3 

| ne thing worthy of obſervation is, that he 
tad ſome ſcruples on his death-bed about the 
manner in which he had affirmed God to be 
ſeen in Heaven: but he had none about the 
treaſures he had amaſſed upon earth. 
1335. 

Old king John of Luxemburg marries a young 
hmm of the houfe of. Franee, and Bourbon 

nch, and by the contract of marriage ſettles 
the duchy of Luxemburg upon the ſon of the 
marriage. Almoſt all the. claufes of contracts 
are ſo many ſeeds of war. 

Here is another marriage which produces a 
war, almoſt as ſoon as it was conſummated. The 
old king of Bohemia had a ſecond ſon, called 
John-of-. Luxemburg, duke of Carinthia. 'The 

young; 
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LEWIS V. OT 
young prince took the title of duke of Carin- 
thia, becauſe his wife had pretenſions to that 
duchy. That princeſs of Carinthia, called 

Margaret Great Mouth, pretends that her huſ- 

band, John of Luxemburg, is impotent; She 

finds a biſhop of Friſingen, who diſſolves the 

marriage without formalities, and ſhe gives. 

. N in marriage to the marquis of Branden- 
urg. 

Intereſt has as great a ſhare as love in this 
adultery. The margrave of Brandenburg was 
ſon of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. Marga- 
ret Great Mouth brought him Tirol by way of. 
dower, together with her claim upon Carin-- 
thia : thus the emperor made no difficulty of 
taking this lady from the prince of Bohemia, 
and giving her to his ſon of Brandenburg. This 
marriage excites a war that laſts a whole year, 
and after abundance of bloodfhed the parties 
come to a very ſingular accommodation; name- 
ly, that young John of Luxemburg ſhall con- 
feſs his wife had reaſon to forſake him, and ap- 
prove of her marriage with the emperor's ſon: 
of Brandenburg. A petty war- waged by the 
Straſburgers againſt the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. Straſburg. acts as a real independent 
republic, except that the biſhop frequently put: 
himſelf at the head of troops in order. ta make 
the citizens dependent upon the ſee. 

1336, 1337- = 

Abundance of negociations are begun in Ger- 
many, for the famous war which Edward III. 
king of England, meditated againſt Philip de 
Valois. The buſineſs was to know who ſhould 
be poſſeſſor af France. | 


Tries. 
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True it is, that the country, much more con- 
fined than it is at preſent, weakened by the di- 
viſions of the feudal government, and without 
any conſiderable maritime trade, was not the 
greateſt theatre of Europe, though always an 
object of great importance. 
Philip de Valois on one fide, and Edward'on 
the other, endeavour to engage the German 
princes in their quarrel ; but the Englifhman 
feems to- have played his part better than the 
Frenchman. Philip de Valois has the king of 
Bohemia for his ally; and Edward has all the 
princes that border upon France. In particular 
he has the emperor on his ſide; though indeed 
he got nothing from him, except letters patent, 
but theſe create him vicar of the empire. The 
proud Edward willingly conſents to exerciſe 
that vicariate, in hope of ſeeing the war againſt 
France declared the war of the empire. Hrs 
commiſhon imports that he may coin money in 
all the territories of the empire; nothing more 
evidently proves that ſecret” reſpe& which all 
Europe had for the imperial dignity. | 
While Edward ſtrengthens bimfelf with tlre 
temporal forces of Germany, Philip de Valois 
tries to put in action the ſpiritual forces of the 
Pope, which were then of little ſignification. 
ope Benedict XI. ſtill reſiding at Avignon, 


like his predeceſſors, was wholly dependent on | 9 
the king of France. | K 
It muſt be remembered that the emperor, who Ky 


never received abſolution from the Pope, conti- 
nued ſtill in a ſtate of excommunication, and 
deprived of - all his rights, in the vulgar opinion 

of. thoſe times, — ETNT 3 A 
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Philip de Valois, who could do any thing with 
pope of Avignon, forces Benedict XI. to de- 


= 1ay'the abſolution of the emperor. Thus the 
authority of a prince often direCts the pontifical 
=E miniſtry, and that miniſtry rouſes other princes 


2 in its turn. There is one Henry, duke of Ba- 


varia, related to Lewis the emperor, and ſtill, 


f according to cuſtom, taking the title of duke, 
without having the duchy, though he poſſeſſed 
part of Lower Bavaria. This Henry by depu- 


tation aſks pardon of the Pope for having ac- 


knowledged his kinſman emperor. This mean- 
neſs produces none of thoſe revolutions which 
were expected from it in the empire. 

1328, 

Pope Benedict Xl. . he is hindered by 
Philip de Valois, king of France, from recon— 
ciling the emperor Lewis to the church. We 
ſee how al moſt all the popes have been no more 
than the inſtruments of a ſoreign power. They 
frequently reſembled the gods of the Indians, 
from whom their adorers demand rain upon their 
knees, but when theſe prayers are not heard, 
their godſhips are ducked in the river. 

There is a great aſſembly of the princes of 
the empire at Rens upon the Rhine, where 
they declare what there ought to have been no 
occaſion for declaring, “ that he who has been 
choſen by the majority is the true emperor ; that 
the Pope's confirmation is altogether unneceſſa- 
ry; that the Pope is ſtill leſs intitled to the right 
of depoſing the emperor, and that the contrary 
opinion is high treaſon.” “ 

This declaration paſſes into a perpetual law, 
on the 8th day of Augult at Frankfort, 
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Albert of Auſtria, at firſt firnamed the 
Counterfeit, and afterwards the Sage, one of YZ 
the brothers of Frederick of Auſtria, who bad 
diſputed» the empire, and the only one of all 
his brothers by whom the Auſtrian race is 
perpetuated, attacks the Swiſs again without 
Tucceſs. Theſe people who had no riches but 
liberty, always defend it with unſhaken cou- Þ 
rage. Albert miſcarries in his enterprize ; in 
abandoning which, he deſerves the name of 
Sage. 


1339. 

Lewis the emperor chin of nothing but liv- 
ing quietly at Munich, while his vicar, Edward F 
king of England, engages fifty princes of the 
empire in the war againſt Philip de Valois, and 
goes to conquer part of France. But before the FR 
end of the campaign all thoſe princes go home; 
and Edward, aſſiſted by the Flemings, purſues FR 
his ambitious aim. 


I 340. 
The emperor, who had formerly repented of 


giving the vicariate of Italy to a powerſul and 
warlike king of Bohemia, repents again of hav- FR 
ing given the vicariate of Germany to a more FRY 
powerful and more warlike monarch. The 
emperor was the penſioner of his vicar ; and 
the proud Engliſhman aCting the maſter, and 
neglecting to pay the penſion, Lewis deprives 
Him of the vicariate, which was become a very 
uſeleſs title. | 

The emperor negotiates with Philip de Va- 
lois. Mean while the imperial authority is quite 
annihilated in Italy, notwithſtanding the perpe- 


The 
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ne pope by bis own private authority grants 
*DÞ the two brothers Viſcomtis, the government 
e Milan, which they had without his con- 
mation, and makes them vicars of the Ro- 
Han church. They had formesly been impe- 
Fal vicars. | 
King John of Bohemia goes to Montpelier 
be cured by the ſalubrity of the air, of a 
Jitemper which had attacked his eyes. Never- 
heleſs he loſes his eye-ſight, and is afterwards 
nown by the name of John the Blind. He 
FÞakes his will, by which he leaves Bohemia 
Ind Sileſia to Charles, afterwards emperor, Mo- 
ria to John, and to Winceſlaus, born of Bea- 
ice de Bourbon, he leaves Luxemburg, and 
he lands he poſſeſſed in France in right of his 
Pife. 
In the mean time the emperor enjoys the 
lory of deciding as arbiter in the quarrels of 
he houſe of Denmark. The duke of Sleſwie 
Holſtein by this accommodation renounces his 
Pretenſions to the kingdom of Denmark: he 
Fives his ſiſter in marriage to king Waldemar 
III. and remains in poſſeſſion of Jutland, 

; 1341, 1342, 1343. 
Lewis of Bavaria ſeems to have forgotten 
Italy, and gives tournaments at Munich, 
The new pope Clement VI. born a French- 
pan, and reſiding at Avignon, is at length ſoli- 
ited to go and re-eſtabliſh the pontificate in 
Italy, and there complete the annihilation of 
he imperial authority. He follows the foot- 
ſteps of John XXII. in his proceedings againſt 
Lewis. He ſolicits the archbiſhop of Triers to 


*Eauſe a new emperor to be elected in Germany. 
le privately ſtirs up againſt him the king of 
[IN Bohemia, 


LEWIS V. A 
Bohemia, John the Blind, Rill reſtleſs, togethe 
with the duke of Saxony, and Albert of Auſtti 
Lewis the emperor, who has ſtill reaſon t 
fear that the want of abſolution may arm th: | 
princes of the empire againſt him, flatters th: 
pope, whom he deteſts, and writes to him,“ 
that he ſubmits his perſon, dominions, . 
berty and titles to the diſpoſition of his holineſs.” 
What expreſhons are theſe, to come from anf, 
emperor, who had condemned. John XXII. of, 
be burnt alive. 1 
he princes aſſembled at Frankfort are rat 
ſo complaiſant, and maintain the rights of th: RM. 
empire. | 
1344» 1345. 2 
John the Blind ſeems to have become moe? 
ambitious ſince the loſs of his eye-ſight. On 
one ſide he wants to pave the way to the em- 
pire for his fon Charles ; on the other hand be 
makes war upon Caſimir king of Poland for the 
dependence of the duchy of Schweidnitz u 
Sileſia. | 1 
This is the ordinary effect of the feudif 
eſtabliſhment. 'The duke of Schweidnitz half: 
done homage to the king of Poland. John 
of Bohemia reclaims the homage in quality dj 
duke of Sileſia. The emperor privately iup-j* 
ports the intereſt of the Pole, but in ſpite d, 
the emperor, the war is ſucceſsful to the houk 
of Luxemburg. Prince Charles of Luxem- 
burg, marquis of Moravia, ſon of John th*Þ 
Blind, being a widower, marries the niece d 
the duke of Schweidnitz, who does homage u 


95 


Bohemia; and this is a new confirmation «| | 
Sileſia's being annexed to the crown of Bob«- ?“ 
mia. | | "3 
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he empreſs Margaret wife of the emperor 
1 eis of Bavaria, and ſiſter of John of Brabant, 
aas herſelf heireſs of Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland; and enjoys the ſucceſſion. The em- 
ror her huſband ought to have been much 
Pore powerful by means of this acquiſition, 
Ind yet he is not. 

At this period Robert count Palatine founds 
e univerſity of Heidelburg on the model of 
Hat of Paris. 


| ou 
John the Blind and Nis ſon Charles make a 
+|Freat party in the empire in the pope's name. 
The imperial and papal factions at length 
iſturb Germany, as the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
ins had troubled Italy. Clement VII. takes 
| advantage of theſe diſorders. He publiſhes a 
pull againſt Lewis of Bavaria, dated April 13. 
May the curſe of God, ſays he, and that of 
Dt. Peter and St. Paul, light upon him in this 
orld as well as in the next; may the earth 
pen and ſwallow him alive; may his memory 
Periſh, and all the elements be his foes ; and 
ay his children fall into the hands of his 
Enemies even before the eyes of their father.“ 
There was no precedent for ſuch bulls ; they 
Wepended intirely on the caprice of the datary by 
hom they were expedited. The caprice on 
his occaſion, is a little violent. 
There were at that time two archbiſhops of 
Mentz, one vainly depoſed by the Pope; the 
ther elected at his inſtigation, by part of the 
ranons. It was to this laſt that Clement VL 
gddreſſes another bull, for the election of an 
\ : 7 -MPETOT, 
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John the Blind, king of Bohemia, and hi; 


ſon Charles marquis of Moravia, who was af. 1 
terwards the emperor Charles IV. go to Avig. 1. 
non to bargain for the empire with Clement VI 
Charles engages to annul all the decrees d 4 
Lewis of Bavaria, to acknowledge that the! 
county of Avignon rightfully belonged to thei ] 
holy tee, as well as Ferrara and the other terri. 
tories, (he meant thoſe of the counteſs Ma. 
thilda) the kingdoms of Sicily, Sardinia, and WW 
Corſica, and Rome in particular; and that in 
caſe the emperor ſhould go to Rome to be 
crowned, he ſhould quit the city the fame day, 
and never return without the expreſs permillioa MW: 
of the pope, &c. 

After theſe promiſes Clement VI. recom. 
mends it to the archbiſhop of Cologne and 
Triers, and to the new archbiſhop of Mentz, to 
elect the marquis of Moravia as emperor. Theſe 
three prelates, with John the Blind, aſſemble 
at Rens near Coblentz, July 1, and elect Charle 
of Luxemburgh marquis of Moravia, who was We 
known by the name of Charles IV. = 

Father Maimbourg poſitively affirms that he 
bought the vote of the archbiſhop ef Cologne 
for eight thouſand marks of ſilver, and he add; 
that the duke of Saxony, who was richer, gate 
his vote at a cheaper rate, contenting himſelf with 
#109 thouſand marks. 

i. What father Maimbourg affirms, is re- 
lated only as an hearſay by Cuſpinian. 

2. How could theſe ſecret bargains be dil. 
covered. | 

3. This is certainly a fine proof of the dil 
intereſted conduct of the duke of Saxony, to 
eiſgrace himſelf for the paultry conſideration d 

| two 
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o thouſand marks only, becauſe he is rich. 
Vue circumſtance of being rich is preciſely the 
eaſon for a man's ſelling himſelf at a higher 
price, provided he is reſolved to ſell himſelf to 
e beſt bidder. 
. Will common ſenſe allow us to believe 
Bt Charles IV. would buy ſo dear an uncertain 
idle and a certain civil war? 
| Although Germany was divided, the party 
pf Lewis of Bavaria is ſo much the ſtronger, 
pat the new emperor and his old father, inſtead 
ES ſupporting their claim in Germany, go to 
ght in France for Philip de Valois againſt Ed- 
ard of England. 
Old king John of Bohemia is killed in the 
amous battle of Creci *, won by the Engliſh, 
n the 25th or 26th day of Auguſt. Charles 
Feturns to Bohemia deſtitute of troops and money. 
He is the firſt king of Bohemia who cauſed him- 
elf to be crowned by the archbiſhop of Prague; 
Ind it was in conſequence of this coronation, 
hat the ſee of Prague, h therto ſuffragan of 
e Nlentz, was erected into an archbiſhoprick. 
| 1347. 
Then Lewis of Varies and the anti-emperor, 
make war upon one another. Charles of Lux- 
emburg is every where defeated. 
A very ſingular ſcene was at this period ex- 
ibited in Italy. Nicholas Rienzi, notary at 
Rome, an eloquent, bold, inſinuating man, 
Wceing Rome abandoned by the emperors and 
e popes, who durſt not return, had been cho- 


WK 


as * His creſt and motto, which were three oftrich feathers, 
nd the words ich dien, ſignifying I ſerve, were adopted by 
Edward the Black prince, and became the bearings of all 

ſucceediog princes of Wales, 
F 2 ſen 
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ſen tribune of the people. He reigned {na 
months with abſolute power: but the peo 
who had raiſed, ſoon deſtroyed this idol. A lil 
time had elapſed ſince Rome was rendered un 
for tribunes, But we till ſee that ancient H 
of its liberty produce divers ſhocks, and quart 
with its chains. Rienzi entitled himſelf 
candid knight of the holy Ghoft, the ſevere ii 
merciful deliverer of Rome, the zealous /lickler 
the liberty of Italy, lover of the univerſe and au 
tribune. Theſe fine titles prove him to H 
been an enthuſiaſt; aud conſequently capable Wl 
ſeducing the loweſt claſs of the people; 
altogether unworthy to command men of (yh 
and underſtanding. He in vain attempted i 
imitate Gracchus, as Creſcentius had bei 
vainly attempted to imitate Brutus. 
Certain it is, Rome was then a republic, t 
very weak, as having nothing of the ancit 
Roman republic, but party and faction. Al 
glory conſiſted in its ancient name. | 
It is difficult to determine whether or not 
times had been more unfortunate, from the Me 
undations of the barbarians to the fifth cent 
The popes were driven from Rome, all G: 
many was harraſſed with civil war; Italy » 
torn in pieces by the Guelphs and Ghibelin 
Jane queen of Naples, after having ſtrang 
her -huſband, underwent the ſame fate; 
ward III. ruined France, over which he wan 
to reign; and laſtly the plague, as we ſhall i. 
deſtroyed a great part of thoſe who had ela, 
famine and the ſword, L p 
Lewis of Bavaria dies of an apoplexy b 
Augſburg on the eleventh day of Od ee 
Others alledge he was poiſoned by a r ſc 


of 
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ria Andrew the prieſt, and others, pre- 
nad this ducheſs of Auſtria was the ſame called 
WP cat Mouth; but Andrew the prieſt does not 
nder that Margaret the Great Mouth is the 
ry ſame who had quitted her huſband for the 
Sn pcror's fon. The. hiſtorians of thoſe days 
uſt have entertained a great hatred to princes; 
cs they cauſe almoſt all of them to be poiſoned, 
Wn: Hocſemius expreſſes himſelf to this effect: 
= The damned Bavarian emperor dies of poiſon, 
aminiſtered by the ducheſs of Oſtrogotia or 
WM uſtria, wife of duke Albert.“. Struvius tells 
, he was ſaid to be poiſoned by the ducheſs 
f Auſtria called Anne. Here then are three 
Pretended different ducheſſes of Auſtria, ac- 
EE uſcd of that death without the leaſt probability. 
In this manner was hiſtory heretofore written. 
y reading father Barre one would believe that 
Lewis of Bavaria was poiſoned by a fourth prin- 
ETcſs called Maultaſch : but this is becauſe in the 
Berman language Maultaſch ſignifies great 
mouth or wry- mouth; and this princeſs is that 
Individual Margaret who was the emperor's 
augmhter- in- law. 
= He intitled himſelf Lewis IV. and not Lewis 
"SV - becauſe he did not reckon Lewis IV. ſir- 
Hamed the Infant among the emperors. | 
= It was he who gave occafion to invent the 
eagle with two heads: there were two eagles 
In his ſeals; and the two heads of the eagle 
ap _—_— almoſt always ſince this period, ſup- 
poſe two bodies alſo, one of which is concealed 
by the other. The caprice of artiſts bath de- 
Frermined almoſt all the armorial bearings of 
lovereign princes. 
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THriRTY-THiRD EMPEROR, 


CHARLES of Luxemburg“ king of 6 


hemia goes forthwith from town to town 


in order to get himſelf acknowledged emperor | 


Lewis margrave of Brandenburg diſputes h 
crown with him, by 


The old archbiſhop of Mentz excommum 


cates him. The count Palatine Rupert ar 
the duke of Saxony join; not inclining to ai 


knowlege either pretender, 'They annul th 1 


election of Charles of Bohemia, and name EA 


ward III. king of England, who had no notiq 2 X 


of it. a 8 
The empire was now no more than a burden 


ſome title, ſince the ambitious Edward refullMl 


it; not chuſing to interrupt his conquelis uM 
France, to run after a ſhadow. | 


On the refuſal of Edward the electors a i 
dreſſed themſelves to the marquis of Miſnia, Me 


relation of the deceaſed emperor. He alſo de, 


clined it. Mutius ſays he preferred ten thou 


ſand marks of filver, received from the han 
of Charles IV. to the imperial crown. Thi 


is rating the empire at a very poor price; bu 


it is very doubtful that Charles IV. had te 
thouſand marks to beſtow ; he who was, at ti: 


— 


— 


* He was chriſtened Winceſlaus, but afterwards receiv : f 
the name of Charles, from Charles the Fair of France, 1 
whoſe court he was educated, | 


(am 
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me time, arreſted at Worms * by his butcher ; 
debt which he could no otherwiſe pay, than 
BS; borrowing money of the biſhop. 

Ine electors refuſed on every fide, at laſt 
fer the empire, with which no perſons ſeem 
Pining to meddle, to Gunther of Schwartzburg, 
=& nobie Thuringian. This man, who was a 
ESrarrior, and had little to loſef accepted the 
ſer, to maintain it at the point of his ſword. 


N 1349. 
The electors chuſe Gabe of Schwartzburg 
„eear Frankfort; the too frequent double elec- 
ions bad introduced a ſingular cuſtom at Frank- 
irt. The firſt of the competitors that appear- 
a before the place, waited fix weeks and three 
Ways ; after which he was received and ac- 
knowledged, provided there was no news of 
is competitor. Gunther waited the appointed 
ime, after which he made his entry + ; much 
was expected from him. They pretend that 
his rival cauſed him to be poiſoned. The Ger- 
man poiſon of thoſe times, was feaſting to 
eerceſs 1. Gunther becomes apopleCtic and in- 
| | capable 
a . * Charles met with divers affronts. The citizens of 
Nuremberg drove him out of the place, and opened their 
Wgates to Lewis of Brandenburg, At Rottenburg on the 
Neckar, he preſented himſelf in a tournament under the 
NS ame of Schlhard of Richburg, and was unhorſed by one 
e la Prive, to whom he was obliged to pay the forfeit, 
n He was obliged to beſiege the place with an army 
raiſed by the electors for that purpoſe. 
| 4 Father Barre ſays, he was poiſoned by a phyſician 
= hoſe name was Fredank, ſuppoſed to be bribed by Charles. 
When he preſented the medicine to the emperor, he was or- 
Lered to ſwallow part of it, and obeyed 3; upon which 
= Gunther took the remainder ; but obſerving the Phyſician's 
| F 4 countenance 
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capable of the throne ; and ſells it for a ſum at 
money, which Charles never pays him. I 
was ſaid to be twenty-two thouſand marks, 
He died at Frankfort in about three months. 

As for Lewis of Bavaria, margrave of Bran» 
denburg, he gives up his rights for nothing, 
not being ſufhciently ſtrong to fell them o 
Charles IV. who gets the better of the four 
competitors without fighting, and cauſes him 
ſelf to be crowned a ſecond time at Aix-la- 
Chapelle by the archbiſhop of Cologn, to put: 
the title out of diſpute. 1 
The marquis of Juliers diſputes the right of 
bearing the ſword, at the coronation ceremom 
with the marquiſs of Brandenburg. Anceſtors 
of the marquiſs of Juliers had performed tha 
office. But this prince did not rank then with 
the electors, conſequently not with the great 
officers. The marquis of Brandenburg is main - 
tained in his right. 
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1350. 25 
A plague more memorable than that which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Hippocra-W* 
tes, was now ſeverely felt all over Europe; 
and ſwept away almoſt every where above one- 
fifth of the inhabitants; the Germans as head 
ſtrong as ignorant accuſe the Jews of having 


poiſoned their fountains, and every where bum 
and deſtroy them“. 


What 


— 


countenance beginning to change, he ſuſpected the treach Wa 

ery, and endeavoured by vomits to expel the poiſon, Wn 
which therefore had not an immediate effect. As orb 

Fredank, he died in three days. 5 
At Straſburg, the populace, headed by a butcher, dee · # 
| poſed the magiſtacry, and inveſted their chief with - e. 8 
0:13 


—_— 
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Wat is wonderful is, that Charles IV. pro- 

S tected the Jews that paid him, againſt the bi- 
ſhop and citizens of Straſburg ; the abbot prince 
of Mourbac and other lords; he was ready to 

make war with them in favour of the Jews. 

Ihe ſect of Flagellants revive in Suabia 
they are large companies of men who traverſe 
all Germany, whipping themſelves with cords 
KT knotted with iron, to drive away the plague, 
be ancient Romans in like circumſtances 

inſtituted comedies; the milder remedy of the 

two. | 
| An impoſtor appears in Brandenburg, who 
calls himſelf the ancient Waldemar returned 
1 from the holy land; who pretends to retake 
upoſſeſnon of his eſtate unjuſtly given, during 
bis abſence, by Lewis of Bavaria to his ſon 
By Lewis +. - 

The duke of Mecklenburg ſupports the im- 
poſter; the emperor Charles IV. countenances 
bim. A flight war enſues; the pretended 
„ Waldemar is abandoned and eclipſed. 
ce: 13 I. 

I % Charles IV. is ile go into Italy, where 
4. both popes and emperors are forgotten. The 
ng 2 Viſconti rule in the mean time at Milan. John 
= Viſconti archbiſhop of that town, becomes a 

conqueror. He ſeizes Bologna; makes war 
ban upon the Florentines and Pifans, holding in 

equal contempt the emperor and the pope. It 


— —A— 


= ſolute power. He cauſed two thouſand Jews to be burned 
alive, confiſcated their effects, and decreed that no individuals 
ol that nation ſhould be admitted into Straſburg for the term 
ef one hundred years. | 

T The impoſtor had been groom to the marquis, re- 
ſembled him in perſon, and imitated his deportment, 


Wa was 
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was he who compofed the letter from the deri! 
to the pope and cardinals beginning“ Your 
mother Pride greets you, together with you 
filters Avarice and Immodeſty.” 2 
The devil in all likelihood managed the agree. 
ment between John Viſconti and pope Clement, 
who ſold him ,the inveſtiture of Milan for 
twelve years, at twelve thouſand golden floring 
A- year. 


1352. | 

The houſe of Autei ns always demands ou 
great part of Swiſſerland: the duke Albert in- 
tends the conqueſt of Zurich, which allies i- 
ſelf with theother cantons already confederated, 
The emperor aſſiſts the houſe of Auſtria in tha 
war, like a man who wiſhed it not to ſucceed, 
He ſends troops not to fight; or rather whoſe 
don't fight. The union and liberty of the Swik 
are their defence, in 

The imperial towns incline to eſtabliſh po- 
pular government in imitation of Straſburgh: ! 
Nuremberg drives out his nobles, but Charles 
IV. reſtores them. He joins Lufatia to hi 
kingdom of Bohemia; it has fince been divide: 
from it. « 1 


5 ©. + EO ; 

The emperor Charles IV. while he was the 
young prince of Bohemia, had gained batte, 
eyen againſt the pope's intereſt in Italy. Since « 
he has come to the imperial throne, he ſearcio 
for relics ; flatters the popes ; employs him 
in making laws, but his chief care is the funf 
eſtabliſhment of his houſe. 
He comes to an accommodation with th} 
children of Lewis of Bavaria, and reconci« 
them to the pope, FT 
Alben 
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Albert duke of Bavaria ſaw himſelf excom- 
unicated becauſe his father had been fo ; 


| 1. wherefore, to prevent the piety of ſuch princes 
bs might think themſelves entitled, by virtue of 
his excommunication, to ſtrip him of his domi- 


$ions, he humbly aſked pardon of the new 
Pope Innocent VI. for the injuries done to the 
-mperor his father by the preceding popes. He 
gned an act beginning thus: “ I Albert duke 


pk Bavaria, ſon of Lewis of Bavaria, formerly 


Myling himſelf Emperor, and cenſured by the 


| oly Roman Church,” &c. 


It don't appear that he was forced to this 


Egcrvile ſubmiſſion ; ſo that he mult, at that 
© Rimc, either have had little honour or much ſu- 
perſtition. 


i 1354. 
It is remarkable that Charles IV. paſling 


Whrough Mentz, in the way to his eſtates in 


uxemburg, was not received as emperor, be- 


©&auſe he had not yet been conſecrated. 


Henry VII. had already given to Winceſlaus 


rd of Luxemburg the title of duke. Charles 


Frects it into a duchy, and Bar into a margra- 


iate. Hence it has been evidently ſeen how 
har comes to be held of the empire. Pont-a- 
Nouſſon is alſo made a, marquiſate. All this 


Wountry is at length called The Empire. 
1355. 
Charles IV. goes to Italy to be crowned; ra- 


Per like a pilgrim than an emperor. 
be holy ſee was at this time ſituated at 


Rvignon, pope Innocent VI. havipg but little 


edit at Rome, the emperor ſtill leſs. The 
pie was no more than a name, and the co- 
Pnation an idle ceremony, He either ought 


\ F 6 | to 
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to have gone to Rome like Charlemagne aud, 
Otho the Great, or elſe he ought not to har, 
gone at all, | 3 
Charles IV. and Innocent VI. fond of cete 
monies. Innocent VI. ſent to Avignon a de, 
tail of all that was neceſſary to be obſerved x 
the coronation of the emperor. He appointe 
the nuncio from Rome to carry the ſword be 
fore him, which is only an honour, and no mat 
of juriſdiction. The pope is to be on his throne 
ſurrounded by his cardinals, and the emperor i 
to begin by kiſſing his feet; after which he pe 
ſents him gold, ſalutes him, &c. During th 
maſs, the emperor performs ſome duties in th 
rank of a deacon. He receives the imperial 
crown at the end of the firſt epiſtle. After ma 
without either crown or cloak, he holds tt: 
bridle of the pope's horſe. Xs 
None of theſe ceremonies have been practi 
ſince the popes reſided at Avignon. The en; 
peror at length acknowledged in writing 
authenticity of theſe cuſtoms ; but the pop 
then at Avignon, finding it impoſſible eit 
to have his feet kiſſed at Rome, or his brid_ 
held by the emperor, declared that prince ſhout 
neither kiſs his ſeet, nor guide the mule of i 
cardinal who repreſents his holineſs. #: 

Charles IV. went to this ſhew with a Jar 
retinue, but unarmed ; nor did he dare to llc: 
in Rome, according to the promiſe he had maj 
to his holineſs. Anne his wife, daughter to 
count Palatine, was alſo crowned ; and ind 
this empty pomp was rather the vanity 
woman, than the triumph of an emperj 
Charles IV. having neither men nor mond 
and coming to Rome only to ſerve as a deacon! 
a cardind 
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a cardinal's maſs, was inſulted in every town 
in Italy through which he paſſed “. 7 
There is a tamous letter from Petrarch to the 
emperor, reproaching him with his weakneſs, 
Petrarch was worthy of teaching Charles IV. 
to think nobly. 
1356. 


Charles IV. acts in every thing contrary to 
his predeceſſors: they had favoured the Ghibe- 
lins, who were in effect the faction of the em- 
pire : he marches ſome forces againſt them, 
countenancing the Guelphs, whereby he only 
increaſes the troubles of Italy. 

At his return into Germany he applied him- 
ſelf, as much at poſſible, to eſtabliſh order, and 
regulate rank. The number of electorates had 
been fixed fince the time of Henry VII. more 
by cuſtom than by laws, but not the number 
of electors. The dukes of Bavaria, above all, 
pretending a right to vote, as well as the count 
Palatine, the elder branch of their houſe ; and 
the younger brothers of. the houſe of Saxony 
believed themſelves electors as well as the elder. 

In the diet of Nuremberg, Charles IV. de- 
prives the duke of Bavaria of his right to vote, 
and declares the count Palatine the only elector 
of that houſe. 


——_—K 
* * 
— 


Nothing could be more puſillanimous than the behaviour 
of this emperor, He ſneaked out of Rome on pretence of 
going a- hunting. There was an attempt made to burn bim 
in his lodgings at Piſa, where part of his retinue were maſ- 
ſacred by the populace, Many towns attached to the in- 
tereſts of the empire, ſhut their gates againſt him. At 
Cremona, he was obliged to wait without the walls two 
long hours for the anſwer of the magiſtrates, who at lengih 
permitted him to enter as a fimple ſtranger, without arms 


or retinue. 
Tag 
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THE GOLDEN BULL. 


HE twenty-three firſt articles of the Gol- 
den Bull are publiſhed at Nuremberg with 
great ſolemnity. This conſtitution of the em- 
pire, the only one which the public calls a Bull, 
takes its name from a little gold box “ in which 
the ſeal is contained, and 1s eſteemed as a fun- 
damental law. 

It could only be eſtabliſhed among men by 
the laws of convention. 'Thoſe which long 
cuſtom has. ſanctiſied, are called fundamental. 
Several things in this Golden Bull have been 
altered according to the times. 

It was compoſed by the famous civilian Bar- 
tolus. The genius of the times appears in ſome 
Latin verſes to be found in the exordium : Om 
nipotens æterne Deus, ſpes unica mundi as well as 
in the apoſtrophe to the ſeven mortal ſins; and 
in the neceſſity of having ſeven electors, becauſe 
of the ſeven gifts of the holy Ghoſt, and the can- 
dleſtick with ſeven branches. 

The emperor, at firſt, ſpoke like an abſolute 
maſter, without conſulting any perſon. 

« We declare and ordain by this preſent 
edict, which ſhall continue to all perpe- 
tuity, from our certain knowledge, abſo- 
lute power, and imperial authority.” 

He does not therein eſtabliſh the ſeven clec- 
tors; he ſuppoſes them eſtabliſhed. There is 
no mention in the two firſt chapters about the 
form and ſecurity of the journey of the ſeven 
electors, who are not to go to Frankfort with- . 


— 


— 


— 


It was ſo named from a little golden ſeal named Pal's. 
- ne 
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out declaring to the world and to Chriſtians a 
temporal ſovereign ; that is to ſay, a king of the 
Romans, or future emperor, 

They afterwards ſuppoſe, NY 8. article the 
2d, that this cuſtom has been always inviolably 
obſerved ; © and moreover that which is above 
written has been inviolably obſerved.” Charles 
IV. and Bartolus forget that they had often 
elected emperors in another manner, beginning 
from Charlemagne, and ending with Charles 
IV. himſelf. One of the moſt important points 
is the indiviſibility of the right of eleCting, 
which by hereditary right paſſes, in the male 
line, always to the eldeſt ſon. 

It ought then to have been ordained, that the 
ſecular electorates be no more divided, but de- 
ſcend wholly to the eldeſt fon. This is what was. 
omitted in the twenty-three famous articles pub- 
liſhed at Nuremberg, ſo very oſftentatiouſly, the 
emperor attending the publication, with a ſcep- 
tre in one hand, and the globe of the world in; 
the other, Very few things are attended to in. 
that bull ; neither is there any method obſerved, 
nor the particulars of the general government of. 
tae empire in the leaſt treated of. 

A moſt important thing 1s expreſſed in the: 
7th article of Nꝰ 7. that is, if one of the elec- 
toral principalities becomes vacant to the profit 
of the empire (undoubtedly the ſecular princi-- 
palities are underſtood) the emperor: has the diſ- 
poſal of it, as of a thing fallen legally to him 
and to the empire. Theſe confuſed words 
point out that the emperor can take as his own 
an eleCtorate, when the line is either extinct or 
attainted, The particular favour ſhewn to Bo- 
hemia is alſo remarkable in this bull, the em- 

2 peror 
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Feror being king of Bohemia. It is the on 
country whence there can be no appeal to the 
imperial chamber. This right de non appellandy 
has fince been granted to divers princes, and 
1 to make them much more power- 
ful. | 


The reader may conſult the golden bull for 
the remainder. 

The finiſhing hand is put to the golden bull 
at Metz ; where, during the Chriſtmas, ſeven 
chapters are added to it. They repair the inad- 
vertent omiſhon of making the electoral ſucceſ- 
ſions indiviſible. That which is moſt clear and 
evident in theſe articles, is the reſpect paid to 
pomp and vanity. It 1s plain to be ſeen, that 
Charles IV. takes delight in making the electors 
officiate as menials in open court. 

The emperor's table three feet higher than 
that of the empreſs ; and her's three feet above 
thoſe of the electors ; a heap of oats lying be- 
fore the door of the dining-hall ; a duke of Sax- 
ony coming on horſeback to take a peck of oats 
from this heap in fine, all this oſtentation was 
far from reſembling the majeſtic ſimplicity of 
Rome's firſt Cæſars. 

A modern author ſays, that they have not de- 
rogated from the laſt article of the golden bull, 
ſince all the electors ſpeak French; yet it is in 
this preciſely that they have derogated ; for it is 
ordained by the laſt artiele, that the eleCtors 
learn Latin and Sclavonian, as well as Italian, 
Now few of the eleCtors value themſelves upon 
ſpeaking the Sclavonian. 


The whole bull was at length publiſhed at 


Metz, when there was a very full court, and 
the electors atiended the emperor and empreſs 
| | ; at 
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at table, each man in his function. It was not 
ſor ſuch ſolemnities as theſe, that princes did 

theſe high offices; originally they were officers 
of the houſhold, who had, in. time, become 
great princes. 


, T I 

That Charles IV. was no friend to either the 
houſes of Bavaria or Auſtria is plain, from the 

* excluſion of their reſpective dukes in the golden 
bull. The firſt conſequence of this pacific re- 

* gulation was a civil war. The dukes of Bava» 
ria and Auſtria raiſe troops. They beſiege one 
of the emperor's commiſſaries in Decuttulien. 
The emperor arrives at that place; he can diſ- 
ſolve: the league between Auſtria and Bavaria no 
other way, but by giving up Danuſtauſſen to the 
elector of Bavaria, inſtead of the right to a vote, 
which he demanded. 

There is a great conteſt in the empire on ac- 
count of phalburghers, or falſe burghers. A 
conteſt, in which it is very likely the authors 
have been miſtaken. 'The golden bull ordains, 
that no burghers belonging to any particular 
prince ſhall be received in the imperial towns, 
to withdraw from their ſovereign, unleſs they 
become reſidents in theſe towns. Nothing ts 
more juſt, nothing more eaſily to be fulfilled. 
For certainly a prince will over-rule the dif- 
obedience of one of his own burghers, under 
pretence of his being admitted a citizen of Baſil 
or Conſtance. 

Why then ſuch diſſenſions about theſe falſe 
burghers at Straſburg ? why were they in arms ? 
can Straſburg, by any example, ſupport a ſub- 
ject of Vienna to whom it had given his free- 
dom, and will it be admitted at Vienna? un- 

doubtedly. 
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doubtedly no. This is certainly one of the þ 


molt important and molt ſacred affairs. Sove- 
reigns would deprive their ſubjects of the firſt 
great right all men have, to chuſe their dwell. 
ing-place. 'They fear their dominions will be 
quitted for the free towns. This then is the 


emperor's reaſon for commanding the people , 


Straſburgh to receive no ſtrangers on the foct- 
ing of citizens ; this 1s the reaſon that the citi- 
zens of Straſburgh endeavour to preſerve them- 


ſelves in that right, which pcoples and enriches 
a town, 
1358. 


Charles IV. with all this appearance of gran- 
deur, formerly a warrior, at preſent a law-giver, 
and maſter of a rich and beautiful country, has 


nevertheleſs ſcarcely any credit in the empire; 


becauſe nobody wiſhed he ſhould. 

When the emperor endeavoured to incorpo- 
rate Luſatia and Bohemia, Albert of Auſtria, 
who has ſome demands on Luſatia, ſuddenly 
makes war on him, while no one perſon aſſiſts 
him : and he has no way of getting quit of this 
affair but by a ſtratagem, and that a very baſe 
one. It is pretended that he deceived the duke 
of Auſtria by ſpies ; and that he afterwards paid 
_ theſe ſpies in falſe money. This ſtory wears 

the air of a fable, but it 3s a ſable founded on 
his character. 

He ſells privileges to all the towns; to the 
count of Savoy he ſells the title of vicar of the 
empire at Geneva; he for a certain ſum con- 
firms the liberty of the town of Florence; and 
he extorts conſiderably from Venice for the ſo⸗ 
vereignty of Verona, Padua, and Vicenza, but 
the Viſcontis pay him molt dearly for * 
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the hereditary power in Milan under the title 
of governor. Thus it is preterded that the em- 
pire, which he bought wholeſale, he fold by 
retail. 


; 1330 ; 
The princes of the empire, excited by the 


univerſities of Germany, repreſent to Charles 
IV. that in the bull of Clement V. there are 
many things diſhonourable both to him and the 
Germanic body; that among others, it is ex- 
prefſed, that the emperors are the pope's vaſ- 
fals, and an oath of fidelity is preſented to them. 
Charles, who had lived long enough to know 
theſe ſlight forms need only be attended to, 
when ſupported by force of arms, complains to 
the pope, leſt he ſhould irritate the Germanic 
body ; but in a very moderate ſtyle, for fear of 
irritating the pope. Innocent IV. gives for an- 
ſwer, that this propoſition is become a funda» 
mental law of the church, taught in all the 
{ſchools of divinity. To back this anſwer, he 
ſends a biſhop of Cavaillon from Avignon to 
Germany, to demand one tenth of all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues, for the pope's mainte- 
Nance. 

The biſhop of Cavaillon returns to Avignon, 
after having received ſtrong complaints, inſtead 
of money. 'The German clergy exclaim againſt 
the pope ; and this was one of the firſt ſparks 
of that revolution in the church which we 
now ſee. 

A reſcript of Charles IV. in favour of the 
clergy, protecting them againſt ſuch princes as 
would prevent them from meddling with worldly 
wealth, and bargaining with the laity. 


1360. 
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1360. 

Charles IV. white making regulations in 
Germany, abandons Italy, T he Viſconti {till 
continue maſters of Milan ; Barnaby is willing 
to preſerve Bologna, which his uncle, a warlike 
and politic archbiſhop, had bought. for twelve 

ears. 
b A Spaniſh legate, called d'Albornos, enters 
the town in the name of the pope, who conti— 
nues ſtill at Avignon; and gives Bologna to the 

ope. 
3 Viſconti beſieges Bologna. How can 
one credit, at this day, that the holy father 
promiſed by agreement to pay one hundred 
thouſand livres in gold annually, for five years, 
to be maſter of Bologna? the hiſtorians who 
repeat ſuch exaggerations are certainly but little 
acquainted with the true value of 500,000 livres 
in gold. 
1361. 

The ſiege of Bologna is raiſed, without be- 
ing any expence to the pope. A marquis of 
_ Malateſta, who had thrown himſelf with ſome 
troops into the town, makes a ſally, beats Bar- 
naby, and cauſes him to retreat homewards, 
The emperor meddles no other way in this at- 
fair, than by an effeCtual reſcript in favour of 
the pope. | 

A. war having broke out between the crown 
of Denmark on the one. hand, and the Hans- 
towns on the other, is terminated as uſual by 
treaty. | 

. 1362. 

Several of the Hans- towns treat with Den- 

mark at Lubeck, in the terms of a crowned 


head, 
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head, a glorious monument of liberty founded 
on reſpectable induſtry. Lubeck, Roſtock, 
Stralſund, Hamburg, Wieſmar, Bremen, and 
ſeveral others, form a perpetual peace with the 
„ king of Denmark, of the Goths, and Van- 
dals; the princes, merchants, and freemen of 
his kingdom.” Theſe are the words of the 
treaty.; which prove that Denmark was free, 
and the Hans-towns ſtill more fo. 

The empreſs Anne having been brought to- 
bed of Wenceſlaus, the emperor ſends the 
weight of the child in gold to our lady at Aix; 
a cuſtom which began then to be eſtabliſhed, 
.and has been puſhed to an extravagant excels 
for our lady of Loretto, 

The biſhop of Straſburgh purchaſes, at a very 
dear rate, the title of landgrave of Lower Al- 
ſatia; he is oppoſed by the landgraves of Alſa- 
tia, of the houſe of Oettingen, and purchaſes 
his peace, as he did his title, with money. 

A great divifion between the houſes of Bava- 
-ria and Auſtria, cauſed by a woman, Margaret 
of Carinthia, widow of Henry the Old, duke 
of Bavaria, ſon of the emperor Lewis, foe to 
the houſe into which ſhe married, gives all her 
rights upon Tirol and its dependencies to Ro- 
dolphus, duke of Auſtria. 

Stephen, duke of Bavaria, makes alliance 
with ſeveral princes. The Auſtrian has no per- 
ſon of his party but the archbiſhop of Saltzburg. 
They conclude a three years treaty, but their ſe- 
cret enmity is more laſting. ; 

| 1363. 

Charles IV. as ſedentary now as he had been 

active in his youth, remains always at rages, 
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Italy is entirely abandoned; each lord there 
buys the title of vicar of the empire. 

Barnaby Viſconti ſtill bears a grudge to Bo- 
logna, and is maſter of many towns in Ro- 
magna. 

The pope, at that time, Urban V. obtains 
very eaſily from the emperor ineffectual orders 
to the vicars of the empire. It is related, that 
Barnaby at length ſells his poſſeſſions in Ro- 
magna for 500,000 florins of gold to the pope ; 
but was it eaſy for Urban at Avignon to find 
ſuch a ſum? 

I 304. 

It is allo related, that Charles intended to 
turn the Danube by Prague ; more incredible 
ſtill than the pope's 500,000 florins. The wa- 
ter mult be brought over the mountains, barely 
to make a canal from the Danube to Moldau in 
Bohemia ; and beſides, it depends on the houſe 
of Bavaria, which commands the courſe of the 
river. Charlemagne's project of joining the 
Danube and the Rhine in a flat country was 
much more practicable. 
| 1365. 

A plague that broke out in France, amidſt 
the terrible wars of Edward III. and Phyip de 
Valois, ſpreads itſelf into Germany. Several 
vagabonds who had deſerted from thoſe arnes, 
which were ill paid, and as badly diſciplined, 
joining with other rogues, make excurſions 
into Lorrain and Alfatia, where they find all the 
paſſes open, they are called Malandrins x, never 
welcome, &c. The emperor is forced to 


6 
* 
— —— 


* Malandron is a Spaniſh word moſt uſed in romances, 
Ggnifying a robber, from mal and ander, evil-going. 
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arch againſt them -upon the Rhine with the 


oops of the empire; they are driven thence, 
they ravage France and Holland, like locuſts 


lying waſte all before them, without any di- 
7 | inction. 


Charles IV. viſits pope Urban V. at Avignon. 


ine endeavours a holy war, rather to prevent 


he Turks, who had already taken Adrianople, 


from oppreſſing Chriſtianity, than to recover 


Jeruſalem. 
A king of Cyprus, who beholds the danger 


: more nearly, ſolicits this holy war alſo at Avig- 


non. Several cruſades had been purſued from 


time to time, when the Muſſulmans were 
2 ſcarcely formidable in Syria, but now that Chri- 
8 ſtianity is ſhaken, they are laid aſide. 


The pope, after having propoſed the cruſades 


with proper decorum, makes a ſerious treaty 
=X with the emperor for the ſurrender of his uſurped 
7 patrimony to the holy ſee. He grants to the 
emperor the tenths upon the clergy of Germa- 
ny; Charles IV. can ſerve himſelf by going to 
Italy, to recover the proper dominions of the 
2 emperor, and not to ſerve the pope. 


1366. 
The Malandrins return again upon the Rhine, 


and commit devaſtations even to the gates of 
Avignon. This is one of the reaſons that 
oblige Urban V. to take ſhelter in Rome; af- 
ter the popes had been for ſixty-two years re- 


tired to the borders of the Rhone. The Viſ- 
contis, more dangerous than the Malandrins, 
poſſeſs all the openings of the Alps; they had 
invaded Piedmont, and threatened Provence. 
Orban having only the emperor's word for aſ- 
liſtance, embarks on board a galley belonging 

| tO 
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to the guilty and -unfortunate Joan queen of 
Naples. 
1367. 


The emperor excuſes ſbimſelf from aſſiſting 
the pope, to be a ſpectator of the war made in 
the Tiroleſe between the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bavaria. And pope Urban the V th, after hay- 
ing made ſome uſeleſs alliances with Auſtria 
and Hungary, gives at length a ſight of a pope 
to the Romans, on the 16th of October. He is 
received only as the firſt biſhop of Chriſtianity, 
and not as a ſovereign. 

1368. 

The town of Friburg in Briſgau, which had 
endeavoured to gain its freedom, falls again into 
the power of the houſe of Auſtria, by the cel- 
ſion of a count Egnon, who had taken it under 
his protection; and withdraws it for twelve 
thouſand florins. 

The re-eſtabliſhment of the popes at Rome 
does not prevent the Viſcontis ruling in Lom- 
| bardy ; where they were near reviving a mo— 
narchy more powerful and extenſive than that 
of the ancient Lombards. 

The emperor goes at laſt into Italy to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the pope, and rather indeed to that 
of the empire; he had a formidable army, in 
which there was ſome artillery. 

This frightful invention began now to be 
. eſtabliſhed 3 it was as yet unknown among the 
Turks, againſt whom it had been employed; 
they had been eaſily driven out of Europe, but 
Chriſtians as yet only uſe it againſt Chriſtians. 
To ſupport the faith in Italy, the pope on one 
ſide wins the duke of Auſtria ; on the other, the 
_ «emperor ; each with a puiffant army; it was 5 
7 olt 
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ort of conduct that loſt the liberty of Italy, 
ay of the pope himſelf. It has been the fata- 
Wity of this beautiful but unhappy conntry, that 
Ine popes bave ſtill called in ſtrangers to their 
Wii, who would, if poſſible, have carried it away 
vith them. | | 
The emperor pillages Verona; the duke of 
WA uſtria, Vicenza; the Viſcontis immediately ſue 
For peace, to wait better times; the war ends 
in a ſum given to Charles, who goes to Rome 
to be conſecrated, according to the uſual cere- 


monies. 
1369. 
A diet at Frankfort. A ſevere edict forbid- 
W ding the towns and princes from making war 
Jof themſelves. The edict is no ſooner pub- 
CF liſhed, than the biſhop of Hildeſheim, and 
Magnus, duke of Brunſwick, having each many 
lords of his party, are involved in a bloody 
8 war. 
It could ſcarcely happen otherwiſe in a coun- 
try where the very few good laws are without 
force. And this continual anarchy ſerves as an 
excuſe for the emperor's inaCtivity. He ought 
to hazard every thing ; or remain altogether 
quiet; and he chuſes the latter. 
= Urban V. having brought the Auſtrians and 
& Bohemians into Italy, who returned home 
loaden with ſpoil, now calls in the Hunga- 
tians againſt the Viſcontis ; there wanted only 
W 1 urks. 
= The emperor, to ward off this fatal blow, re- 
conciles the Viſcontis with the holy ſee, 
1 1370. | 
Waldemar, king o& Devanick, expelled Co 
penhagen by the king of Sweden and by the 
G count 
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count of Holſtein, takes refuge in Pomerann 
He aſks aſſiſtance of the emperor, who ging 
him letters of recommendation. He applies y 
pope Gregory XI. who returns him exhortationg 
and menaces of excommunication; writing u 
him as to his vaſſal. It is pretended Waldemz 
anſwered him thus: 

„ My life 1 hold of God; my crown of ny 
ſubjects ; my eſtates of my anceſtors ; my fais 
only of your predeceſſors ; which, if you har 
a mind to make uſe of it, I fend you back hy 
theſe preſents.” This letter is ſurely apocry: 
phal. 

: King Waldemar re-enters his dominiong 
without any aſſiſtance, by the diſunion of hi 
enemies. gh 

1371. 

Germany, though as yet in a ruſtic ſtate, ne. 
vertheleſs poliſnes Poland. Caſimir, to whon 
had been given the ſurname of Great, begin 
to burld ſome towns after the German faſhion, 
and introduces ſome laws of Saxon right int, 
his own country, which wants laws. 

A particular war between Wenceſlaus, duke 
of Luxemburg and Brabant, brother to the em. 
peror, and the dukes of Juliers and of Guel- 
res ; in which all the lords of the Low Coun 
tries take part, 

Nothing more ſtrongly characterizes the fatal 
anarchy of theſe times of rapine. The ſubjed 
of this broil was a troop of highwaymen, pro 
tected by the duke of Juliers: and unhappih 
ſuch an example was not uncommon in thok 
days. 

'  Weenceſlavs, . vicar of the empire, willing to 
puniſh the duke of Juliers, is defeated and taken 
an battle, | x Ihr 
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The conqueror, fearing the emperor's reſent- 
at, haſtens to Prague, accompanied by many 
inces, and, above all, by his priſoner: “ 1 
urn you, ſaid he to the emperor, your bro- 
er; forgive me both.“ | 
One ſees many events of theſe times thus in- 
mixed with robbery and heroiſm, 
| 1.372» 

The edicts againſt theſe wars having proved 
effectual, a new diet at Nuremburg ordains 
at no prince or town ſhould for the future 
ake war before the expiration of ſixty days 
Im the receipt of the offence. This was call- 
W the ſixtieth law of the empire; and was al- 
Ways duly obſerved, when more than ſixty 
ys were requiſite to prepare for attacking the 

emy. 
i SE 
For a long time paſt the affairs of Naples 
nd Sicily have had no connection with thoſe 
the empire. The iſle of Sicily was at preſent 
cupied by the houſe of Arragon, and Naples 
Wy queen Joan ; both, at this time, were fiefs. 
Ihe houſe of Arragon had ſubmitted, by trea- 
7, ever ſince the Sicilian veſpers, to hold it of 
Wc crown of Naples, which was held of the 
Holy ſee. | 
W | he view of the houſe of Arragon in paying 
vain homage to the crown of Naples, was to 
come independent of the Roman court, and 
A ſucceeded therein when the pope was at 
vignon. 
Gregory XI. ordains that the king of Sicily 
all henceforth pay homage to the king of Na- 
es and the pope at the fame time. He revives 
; ie ancient law, or rather proteſt, diſabling the 
, G 2 king 
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king of Sicily, or Naples, from ever being em. 
peror ; and adds, that theſe kingdoms ſhall be 
incompatible with thoſe of "Tuſcany and d 
Lombardy. | 

Charles abandons all his affairs in Italy; en. 
tirely taken up with inriching himſelf in Ger. 
many, and eſtabliſhing his houſe. He buys the 
electorate of e from Otho of Bas. 
ria, who poſſeſſed it, to appropriate it to himſch 
and his family. This caſe was not ſet down in 
the golden bull. He at length gives this clec. 
torate to his eldeſt fon Wenceſlaus, afterward 
to a younger, Sigiſmund. 


p< 4 


1374. 

The holy ſee had Wh. long at Avignon. Ur 
ban the fifth dies, when at Rome but a vn 
little time. Gregory the cleventh determine 
to re-eſtabliſh the popedom in his native coun- 
try | | | 
Such princes and towns as ſtood poſſeſſed d 
the counteſs Mathilda's eſtates, enter into an al- 
Hance againſt the pope, who was willing to re- 
turn into Italy. The moſt part of the towns 
at length, ſet up their ſtandards, and over their 
gates the great word, Libertas, as it is yet to be 
ſeen at Lucca, 

1375. 

The Florentines began to act in the fant 
manner in Italy, as the Athenians had former 
done in Greece. All the polite arts that wer 
entirely unknown before, revive at Florence 
The factions of Guelphs and Ghibelines duriny 
the diſturbances they created in Tuſcany, hal 
ſtirred up genius and courage; it was liber 
elevated them. This people was the moſt re 
ſpectable, and lealt ſuperſtitious, of any in hal 

p al 
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and the leaſt inclined to obey either the popes 
or- emperors. Pope Gregory excommunicated 
them. It was a little ſtrange, that theſe ex- 
communications, to which they had been ſo of- 
ten accuſtomed, ſhould ſtill make ſome impreſ- 
hon. | 

1376. 

Charles procures his fon Wenceflaus to be 
proclaimed king of the Romans at Mentz, upon 
the Rhine, the ſame place where he himſelf had 
been choſen. | 

All the electors are there in perſon. His ſe- 
cond ſon Sigiſmund aſſiſts, as elector of Bran- 
denburg, tho? but a child. The father having 
lately. transferred that title from Wenceſlaus to 
Sigiſmund. He had, for his own part, his voice 
of Bohemia. Five electors were then to be gain- 
ed. It is ſaid, and many hiſtorians aſſure us of 
it, that he promiſed to each one hundred thou- 
ſand florins of gold. It is not at all likely, that 
each received the ſame ſum; neither is it likely, 
that the five princes were mean enough to re— 
ceive it; indiſereet enough to talk of it; or that 
the emperor ſhould boaſt of his having. corrupted 
the votes. 

So far was he from giving money to the elee- 
tor Palatine, that he ſold to him at the ſame 
time Ghottenburg, Falkenburg, and other do- 
mains. He alſo ſold, indeed at a very indiffer- 
ent price, ſome of the royal prerogative to the 
electors of Cologn and of Mentz. Thus did 
he gain money, and ſpoiled the empire in ſecur- 
ing it to his ſon. | 

1377. 

Charles the IVth, aged 64, undertakes a jour- 

ney to Paris; and it is added, that it was to have 
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the conſolation of ſeeing the king of Franc 

Charles the Vth, who loved him tenderly ; ani 
the reaſon of this tenderneſs for a monarch the 
he had never ſeen, was his having eſpouſed { 

merly one of his aunts. Another reaſon a]led 
ed for this journey, is his being afflicted witht 
gout, and his having promiſed 1dr. St. Maui 
a faint in the neighbourhood of Paris, to make: 
Pilgrimage to him, on horſeback, - for his cur 
The true reaſon was diſguſt, uncaſineſs, and; 
cuſtom in thoſe days eſtabliſhed for princcs 1 
viſit each other. He goes at length from Pingu 
to Paris, accompanied by his fon Wenceſlay 
king of the Romans. He ſcarcely ſees a fine 
country than his own from the frontiers to Paris 


Paris deſerves not his curiofity. The old palac 


of St. Lewis, which {till ſubſiſts, and the cal} 


of the Louvre, which is no more, are not worth 
the trouble of the journey. In Tuſcany only 


they were emerging from barbarity, nor had at 
chitecture been as yet reformed, 


If there was any thing ſerious in this journey, 
it was the office of the vicar of the empire, in ib 


ancient kingdom of Arles, which he gave to tht 


Dauphin. It was a long time a queſtion among 
the civilians, whether Dauphiny ought to 
always held of the empire; but it has not, iſ 
great while ſince, been one among ſovereign 


It is true, that the laſt Dauphin Humbert, it 


ceding Dauphiny to the ſecond fon of Philip d 


Valois, ceded it with the ſame right with v hic 


he poſſeſſed it. It is moreover true, that th 
pretend Charles IV. himſelf had renounced all 
bis rights; but yet they were not the leſs inſiſted 


upon by his ſucceſſors. Maximilian the fil 


always claimed the dependence of Dauphin 


But 
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gut this right muſt have been very little minded, 
nce Charles V. in obliging Francis I. his pri- 
oner, to cede Burgundy to him by the treaty of 
ladrid, makes not the leaſt mention of the ho- 
Vage due to the empire on account of Dauphiny. 
ll the ſequel of this hiflory ſhews how time 
hanges rights. 
1378. 

A French gentleman, named Enguerant dc 
Couci makes uſe of the emperor's. journey to 
France, to prefer a very ſtrange requeſt, that ot 
making war upon the houſe of Auſtria ; he was 
great grand-ſon of the emperor Albert of Auliria 
by his mother, the daughter of Leopold. He de- 
manded the eſtates of Leopold, as not being 
maſculine fiefs. The emperor grants him entire 
permiſſion. He never conſidered, how it was 
poſſible for a private gentleman of Picardy to le- 
xy an army. Coucy, nevertheleſs, has one pretty. 
conſiderable, furniſhed by his relations and 
friends; by the reigning ſpirit of heroiſm, by 
ſome of his patrtmony, which he fold, and by 
the hope of plunder ; which engages many peo- 
ple in extraordinary undertakings. 

He marched towards ſuch parts of Alſatia and 
Swiſſerland, as belong to the houſe of Auſtria, 
But not having wherewithal to pay his troops; 
and ſome contributions gathered about Straſ- 
burg, not being ſufficient to enable him to keep 
the field any long time, his army ſoon diſperſed, 
and his project was at an end. The fate of 
this gentleman was no more than what happens 
to all great princes, even now, who raiſe forces 
too Laitily, 
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The beginning of the great Schisuh 
the Weſt. 


GREGORY XI. at length, after havin 

ſeen Rome in 1377, and brought back th 
pontifical ſee from Avignon, where it had bea 
ſettled ſeventy-two years, dies on the 27th d 
March, anno Domini 1378. 

The Italian cardinals now prevail, and chu, 
an Italian pope : it was Prignano, a Neapolitan 
a man fierce and impetuous; he takes the nam 
of Urban. Prignano Urban, in his firſt con 
ſiſtory, declared he would do juſtice on Chatrls 
V. king of France, and Edward III. king 6 
England, who diſturbed the peace of Europe, 
Cardinal de la Grange, ſhaking his hand at hin, 
anſwered him that “ He lied” TwWO word; 
that plunged Chriſtianity in a war of more than 
thirty years continuance, 

Molt of the cardinals, irritated at the pope' 
violent and intolerable temper, retire to Naples 
declare the election of Prignano Urban as force! 
and void; and chuſe Robert, fon of Amadens 
III. count of Geneva, who aſſumes the name d 
Clement; and eſtabliſhes an anti- roman ſee a 
Avignon. Europe is divided. The emperot 
and Flanders join the latter; Hungary, which 
belongs to the emperor, acknowledges Urban. 

France, Scotland, and Savoy, are for Cle 
ment. One may ealily judge, by the Tide taken 
by each power, that all acted upon intereſted 
principles. The name of a pope is but a woll 
of raillery. | 
Queen Joan of Naples acknowledges Cee. 


ment, becauſe ſhe had been formerly protect 
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WENCESLAUS, 129 
by France, and becauſe this unfortunate queen 
had called Lewis of Anjou, brother of Charles 
V. to her aſſiſtance. 

Wenceſlaus duke of Luxemburg dying with- 
out iſſue, leaves all his fiefs to his brother, and 
after him to Wenceſlaus king of the Romans. 

The emperor Charles IV. dies ſoon after; 
leaving Bohemia with the empire to Wenceſ- 
laus; Brandenburg to his fecond ſon Sigiſmund ; 
Luſatia, and the two duchies of Sileſia, to John 
his third ſon. 

It happens, notwithſtanding the golden bull, 
that he has benefited his family much more than 
Germany. | 


CCC 
WENCESEAUS. 


THIRTY-FOURTH EMPEROR. 


1379, 1380, 1281, 1382, 
T HE 4 ol of Charles 1. which had been 
much complained of, and ſtill is blamed; 
is an age of gold, when compared to the times of 
Wenceſlaus his ſon. 3 

He begins by waſting his father's treaſures in 
debaucheries at Frankfort and Aix-la-Chapelle 3 
without giving himſelf any trouble about his- 

patrimony, Bohemia, deſolated by the plague. 
At the latter end of the year all the Bohemian 
lords revolt againſt him; he ſees himſelf all 
of a ſudden beſet, without daring to hope for any 
aſhſtance from the empire; and obliged to march. 
againſt his Bohemian ſubjects; the reſt of thoſe 
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banditti called Malandrins, who ranged Europe, 
ſeeking the ſervice of ſuch princes as would em. 
ploy them, ravage Bohemia for their pay. Eu. 
rope, in the mean time, is torn to pieces by tlic 
ſchiſm between the two popes. Which melay- 
choly diſpute, at laſt, coſt the unfortunate Joan 
queen of Naples her life. | 

Now that there were no hopes, it was made 
a point of religion as well as policy to fide with 
one of them, He was certainly wiſeſt who ac- 
knowledged neither. Joan queen of Naples 
had unfortunately declared for Clement, at a 
time that Urban had in it in his power to hurt 
her. She was accuſed of having aſſaſſinated 
her firſt huſband, Andrew of Hungary, and liv- 
ing then quietly with Otho of Brunſwick her 
preſent ſpouſe, 

Urban, poſſeſſed, as yet, of ſome power in 
Italy, ſtirs up againſt her Charles de Durazzo, 
under pretence of revenging the fate of her fiſt 
huſband. 

Charles de Durazzo comes into Hungary to 
aſſiſt the anger of the pope, who. had promiſed 
him the crown. What is moſt terrible in this 
affair is, that he had been adopted by queen 
Joan, who was now far advanced in years. He 
had been declared her heir, yet prelerred ſtrip- 
ping her, who had been to him as a mother, of 
crown and life, rather than wait till nature and 
time gave him the crown. 

Otho of Brunſwick, who fights in his wife's 
behalf, is made priſoner along with her. Charles 
de Durazzo cauſes her to be ſtrangled. Naples 
had, ſince the days of Charles of Anjou, be- 
come a theatre of wicked attempts againſt their 
crowned heads, 
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1383. 1384. 1385. 1386. 


The imperial throne becomes at preſent a 
ſcene of horror and contempt. In Bohemia no- 
thing to be ſeen but ſeditions againſt Wenceſ- 
laus. All the members of the houſe of Bavaria 
reunite to declare war againſt him. This is a 
crime by the laws. But there are no longer laws. 

The emperor has no other way of afſuaging 
this ſtorm, than in reſtoring to the count Pala- 
tine of Bavaria the towns of the higher Palati- 
nate, which Charles IV. had ſeized when that 
prince had been diſtreſſed. 

He cedes other towns to the duke of Bavaria, 
as Mulberg and Bernau. All the towns on the 
Rhine, of Suabia-and Franconia, league againſt 
him, The princes bordering on France receive 
penſions. 'To Wenceſlaus remains the bare. 
title of emperor. | 

1387. 

While an emperor thus debaſes himſelf, a 
woman immortaliſes her name. Margaret of 
Waldemar, queen of Denmark and of Nor- 
way, becomes by victories and election queen 
of Sweden. This grand revolution reſpects 
Germany no farther than as this heroine is 
fruitleſly oppoſed by the princes of Mecklen- 
burgh, the counts of Holſtein, the towns of 
Hamburgh and of Lubeck. | 

The alliance of the Swiſs cantons ſtrengthen 
them for the preſent, and they grow always 
ſtronger by war. It was now ſome years ſince 
the canton of Bern had engaged in this union. 
Duke Leopold bends his views to the taming 
theſe people. He attacks them, and loſes the 
battle with his life. | 
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1388, 


The leagues of the towns of Franconia, Sua- 
bia, and the Rhine, might form a people free as 
the natives of Swiſſerland, eſpecially under a 
reign ſo confuſed. as this of Wenceſlaus: were 
there not too many chiefs ; too great a variety 
of particular intereſts; beſides the nature ci 
their ſituation, open on every fide, did not per. 
mit them to ſeparate themſelvesfrom the empire 


like the Swiſs, 
1389. 


Sigiſmund, the brother of Wenceflaus, gains 
ſome glory in Hungary. He was only the huſ- 
band of the queen, whom the Hungarians had 
called King Mary; atitle they have revived, not 
4 long fince, in favour of Maria Thereſa, daughter 
{| of Charles the VI. Mary was young, and the 
= ſtates had no mind her huſband ſhould govern: 
i} they had rather commit the regency to Elizabeth 
3 of Boſnia, mother of their King Mary: ſo that 
Sigiſmund found himſelf only the huſband cf 
the princeſs under tuition, to whom was award 
x ed the title of King. | 
þ The ſtates of Hungary are diſcontented with 
4 the regency ; and do. not entirely chuſe to ſerve 

Sigiſmund. They offer the crown to Charles 

de Durazzo, a man uſed to ſtrangle queens, who 

arrives and 13 crowned. 
The regent and her daughter diſguiſe their 
| ſentiments, watch their opportunity, and cauſe 
him to be aſſaſſinated before them. * he palatine 
of Croatia ſets himſelf up to be judge of the two 
queens ; he cauſes the mother to be drowned, 
and the daughter to be impriſoned. It 1s nov 
that Sigiſmund ſhews himſelf worthy of reign 
ing; he levies troops in his electorate of Bran: 
denburg 
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denburg, and in the dominions of his brother. 


He defeats the Hungarians. | 

The palatine of Croatia delivers up. his wife, 
having made her promiſe, he ſhould be continued. 
in his government. Sigiſmund crowned king 
of Hungary, does not believe himſelt obliged to 


. obſerve his wife's word; and cauſes the palatine 


of Croatia to be quartered in the town of the 
five churches. 
1390. 

During theſe horrors the great ſchiſm in the 
church increaſes: it might have been extin- 
guiſhed after the death of Urban, by acknow- 
ledging Clement; but at Rome they choſe one 
Peter Tomaſſelli, who was not received in Ger- 
many, becauſe France had acknowleged Cle- 
ment. He requires the annates, or firſt year's 
profit of the benefices; which Germany pays, 
and murmurs. | 

It looks as if they determined to make the 
Jews repay them what they had advanced to the. 
pope. Almoſt all the inland trade was conduct- 
ed by them, in ſpite of the Hans-towns. They 
imagined them ſo rich in Bohemia, that they 


murdered and deſtroyed them every where. 
The ſame was done in many towns, and above 


all at Spire. | 


Wenceſlaus, who was ſparing of his edicts, 


iſſued one annulling all debts due to the Jews: 
imagining thus to conciliate the nobility and 
people. | 

From 1391 to 1397. 


The town of Straſburg is ſo powerful, as to 
ſupport the war againſt the elector Palatine, and 


bis biſhop, on account of ſome fiefs, It incurs 
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the imperial ban, and is quit for 30,0co floring 
paid to the emperor's profit. 

Three brothers, dukes of Bavaria, enter into 
compact, by which every Bavarian prince is 
thenceforth. bound neither to fel] or give up his 
tenure to any but his nigheſt relation ; and not 
to diſpoſe of it to a ſtranger without the conſent 
of every member of the houſe : here is a law, 
which might be inferted in the golden buil, 
much to the advantage of the firſt families in 
Germany. 

Each ſovereign and each town take the beſt 
care poſſible of their mutual affairs. 

Wenceſlaus, ſhut up in Prague, commits ma- 
ny actions of barbarity and madneſs; there 
were, particularly, times in which he was quite 
beſide himſelf. This is an effeck of exceſs in 
eating and drinking, which attends more people 
than one may imagine. 

Charles VI. of France was, in the mean time, 
attacked with a diſorder of nearly the ſame na- 
ture; loſing often the uſe of reaſon. The an- 
tipopes divide the church, and indeed Europe. 
By whom or how. was the world at this time- 
governed ? 2 

Wenceſlaus, in one of his fits, threw the 
monk John Nepomucene into the Moldau, 
where he was drowned, becauſe he had refuſed 
to tell him what the queen his wife had confeſſed 
to him. It is ſaid he ſometimes walked the 
{treets attended by the public executioners, and 
put to death on the ſpot ſuch people as he diſ- 
liked. The magiſtrates of Prague cauſe him to 


be ſeized as a common maleſactor, and thrown 
into a dungeon. ö l 


They 
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They permit him baths for the recovery of 
his health and ſenſes. | 

He eſcapes with one ſervant-maid, whom he 
makes his miſtreſs. He ſhuts himſelf up in 
Beraun. Here was a fair opportunity for $igif- 
mund his brother, king of Hungary, to have 
himſelf acknowledged king of Bohemia; nor 
does he let it flip; but he could only get him- 
ſelf declared regent. He ſhuts up his brother in 
the caſtle of Prague; from whence he ſends him, 
to duke Albert.of Auſtria at Vienna, and re- 
turns to Hungary to oppoſe the Turks, who be- 
gan to extend their conqueſts on that ſide. 

Wenceſlaus makes another eſcape from lis 
new priſon, and once more reaches Prague ; 
and, what is wonderſul, finds there ſome par- 
tizans. | 

What is ſtill more aſtoniſhing is, that Ger- 
many does not interfere in the leaſt in the em- 
peror's affairs, neither when he is in a dungeon 
at Prague nor Vienna, nor yet when he returns. 
home to Bohemia. 

1398. 

Is:it credible, that Wenceſlaus, in the midſt 
of the infamy and turns of ſuch a life, ſhoudd 
propoſe a meeting at Rheims in Champagne, 
with Charles IV. king of France, to put an 
end to the ſcandals of ſchiſm ? | 

And at Rheims the two. monarchs meet: it 
is remarked, that at a feaſt given here- by the 
king of France to the emperor and to the king 
of Navarre, a patriarch.of Alexandria, who was 
preſent, took the firſt place at table. It is alſo 
remarked, that one morning Wenceſlaus was 
tound drunk, by thoſe who went to confer with 
him on the buſineſs of the church. _ 

U 
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The univerſities begin now to gain ſome cre. 

dit, becauſe they were new, and had no authy. 

rity in the church. That of Paris was the fir 

which propoſed a demiſſion of the papacy, and 

the election of a new pope. And it was de. 

bated that the king of France ſhould obtain the 

demiſhon of his pope Clement; and that Wen- 

ceſlaus alſo ſhould engage for his pope doing 
the ſame. 

Neither of the pretenders choſe to reſign, 

4 They were the ſucceſſors of Clement aud Ur. 

4 ban. The firſt was Tomaſſelli, who, being 

" elected on the death of Urban, aflumed the 

name of Boniface ; the ſecond was Pedro de 

Luna, a native of Arragon, who was called 

Benedict, and fixed his reſidence at Avignon, 

- Ihe court of France keeps its word with the 

emperor z propoſes to Benedict his abdication, 

which he refuſing, is kept priſoner five whole 

years in his caſtle at Avignon. 

Thus the court of France, in not acknow- 

\| ledging a pope, during five years, ſhewed that 

the church could ſubſiſt without a pope. 

It was ſaid that Wenceflaus could drink with 

his pope, but not treat with him. 
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1399. | 
Nie finds at length i Foouſe, Sophia of Bava- 
ria, notwithſtanding his having haftencd the 
death of his firſt with il! treatment. He is not 
known to relapſe into any of his fits of frenzy 
after this match ; and minds nothing but, like 
his father Charles IV. heaping up money“. 


* 


* All the other hiſtorians ſay, that, far from heaping 
up money, he became ſo extravagant, that all his revenues 
were irfuficient to defray the monſtrous expence of hi: 
houſekeeping, | 

He 
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He ſells every thing, and at laſt diſpoſes of the. 
emperor's title to Lombardy unto Galeazo Viſ- 
conti, declaring it, according to ſome authors, 
intirely independent of the empire, for one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand golden crowns. No- 
law prevents the emperor from theſe alienations. 
Had there ſubſiſted any, Viſconti would never 
have hazarded fo conſiderably, 

The miniſters of Wenceſlaus, who pillage 
Bohemia, incline to levy exactions upon the 
province of Miſnia ; about which complaints 
are made to the electors ; and ſtiaightway theſe 
princes, who had taken no ſteps againſt Wen- 
ceſlaus when he was made, aflemble to depoſe 
him. 

Aſter many aſſemblies of electors, princes, 


and deputies of towns, a ſolemn diet is held at 


Lanſtein near Mentz, The three ecclefaſtical 
electors, together with the Palatine, formally 
depoſe the emperor in the preſence of many 
princes, who. only aſſiſt as witneſſes. TI he 
electors having the ſole right of chuſing, draw 
from it the neceflary concluſicn of their having 
the ſole right of vacating. They revoke the 
alienations that had been puchaſed from the 
emperor 3 but this makes not Viſconti lefs ab- 
ſolute ſrom Piedmont to the gates of Venice. 
The act of depoſing Wenceſlaus bears date 
the 20th of Auguſt in the morning. The elec+ 
tors a few days after chuſe for emperor Frederick 
duke of Brunſwick, who is afiaſſinated by a 


count Waldeck, while preparing for his coro- 
nation, 


ROBERT, 
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Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
TrIRTY-$1xXTH EMPEROR, 


| 1400. 

ROBERT, count Palatine of the Rhine, is 

elected at Rens by the ſame four eleCtors, 
His eleQtion could not poſſibly have been on the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, as hath been aſſerted, 
becauſe Wenceſlaus was depoſed on the 20th, 
and there muſt certainly have been more than 
two days conſumed in chuſing the duke of 
Brunſwick, preparing for his coronation, and 
aſſaſſinating him. 

Robert, according to cuſtom, preſents him- 
ſelf armed at the gates of Frankfort, and makes 
his entry there at the end of fix wecks and 
three days. This is the laſt example we have 
of this cuſtom. 

| 1401. | 

Some princes and towns ſtill hold ont ſor 
Wenceflaus, as a few Romans regretted Nero. 
The magiſtrates of the free town of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ſhut their gates againſt Robert, who 
wanted to be crowned there. He remains at 
Cologne with the archbiſhop. 

To gain the Germans he is willing to reco- 
ver the Milaneſe for the empire, from which 
Menceſlaus had divided it. He forms an alli- 
ance with the towns of Swiſſerland and Suabia, 
as if he was only a prince of the empire, and 
Faiſes troops againſt Viſconti. The circum- 
Kance of things was favourable, Venice and 

Florence 
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Florence were already arming againſt the for- 
midable power of his new duke of Lombardy. 
Being in 'Tirol, he ſent a challenge to Ga- 
teazo ; beginning, To John Galeazo, count 
of Verona,” &c. to which was anſwered, ** T0 
you, Robert of Bavaria, we duke of Milan, by 
the grace of God, and of Wenceſlaus,” &c, 
After which he promiſes to beat him, and keeps 
his word, in the defiles of the mountains. 
Several princes, who had accompanied the 
emperor, retire with their few remaining ſol— 
diers; and Robert at length wanders awwuy 
alone, 
1402, 1403. 
John Galeazo remains maſter of all Lom- 
bardy, and protector of the neighbouring towns, 
in ſpite of them. | 
_ He dies, leaving, among other children, one 
daughter, married to the duke of Orleans, the 
ſource of ſo many unhappy wars. 
Upon his death, one of the popes, Boniface, 
who was neither firmly ſettled in Rome, nor 
acknowledged by half Europe, makes a ſucceſl- 
ful uſe of the hatred which the conqueſts of 
John Galeazo had inſpired, and poſſeſſes him- 
ſelf, by his intrigues, of Bologna, Peruſa, Fer- 
rara, and of many towns of the ancicnt inhe- 
ritance of the counteſs Matilda, which the holy 
ſee had always claimed. 

Wenceſlaus, awaking from this lethargy, takes 
it in his head at laſt to defend the imperial 
crown againſt Robert. They mutually accept 
of the king of France's mediation, whom the 
electors pray to come to pronounce judgment 
between Wenceſlaus and Robert at Cepogney 
WARE 


4 
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where both ſhould be preſent, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to him. | 

Very likely the electors aſked the king of 
France's judgment, becauſe they knew he was 
not in a condition to gwe it. TJ he return of 
his malady hindered him from governing his 
own dominions. Could he then come to de- 
cide between two emperors ? 

The depoſed Wenceflaus has now ſome hopes 
from his brother Sigiſmund king of Hungary, 
who, by a whimſical chance, is himſelf de- 
throned, and impriſoned in his own kingdom. 

The Hungarians chuſe Ladiſlaus king of Na- 
ples for their king, who ſcarcely arrives on the 

frontiers of Hungary before Naples revolis ; 
and he returns to extinguiſh the rebellion. 

Let us here draw a picture of Europe. One 
ſees her divided by two popes; Germany rent 

by two emperors; the dilagreement in Italy 
after Viſconti's death; the Venetians poſſeſſing 
themſelves of one part of Lombardy ; the Ge- 
noeſe of another; Piſa ſubject to Florence; 
horrible troubles in France during the madnels 
of the king; civil wars in England; the beſt 
provinces in Spain over- run by the Moors; the 
Turks advancing towards Greece; and the em- 
pire of Conſtantinople drawing towards a con- 
cluſion. 
: 1404. 

Robert, nevertheleſs, purchaſes ſome little 
territories ſurrounding his palatinate ; the bi- 
ſhop of Straſburg ſells him Offenbug, Celle, and 
other ſigniories. This is almoſt all that remains 
to him of the empire. | 

The duke of Orleans, brother to Charles VI. 
buys the duchy of Luxemburg from Joſhua, 

marquis 


3 
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marquis of Moravia, to whom Wenceſlaus had 
ſold it. Sigiſmund had diſpoſed alſo of his 
right to the homage of it. Thus the duchies 
of Luxemburg and Milan are, by their new 
poſſeſſors, looked upon as detached from the 
empire. 

1405. 

The new dukes of Luxemburg and of Lor- 
rain go to war without the empire's fiding with 
either: had things continued thus a few years 
longer, there had remained neither empire not 
Germanic body. 

| 1406, 

The marquis of Baden and the count of 
Wirtenburg make with impunity a league with 
Straſburg and the towns of Suabia againſt the 
imperial authority. The purport of the treaty 
was, “ That in caſe the emperor preſumed to 
meddte with the rights of any of them, they 
ſhould unitedly make war upon him.” 

The Swiſs ſtrengthen themſelves daily. The 
electors ravage the dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria in Sondgau and in Alſace. 

1407, 1408. 

While the imperial authority daily declines, 
the ſchiſm of the church continues. No ſooner 
one anti- pope dies, but his party ſet up another. 
Theſe ſcandals would 'have made all people 
ſhake off the yoke of Rome, had they been 
more reaſonable and ſpirited, and had not the 
princes always had it in their heads to have a 
pope of their party, that they might have ſome- 
thing of the arms of religion therewith to op- 
poſe their enemies. This is the real reaſon of 
the many leagues that have been known be- 
tween the ſee of Rome and many kings; of fo 


many 


# 
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many contradictions; excommunications de- 
manded privately by ſome, and deſpiſed by 
others, 

The church began already to dread learning, 
wit, and the polite arts : they had travelled 
from the court of Robert king of Naples to 
Florence, where they had erected their empire, 
The growing emulation of the univerſity began 
to clear up ſome knotty points: one half of 
Italy was at enmity with popes ; nevertheleſs 
the [talians, more prudent than other nations, 
never eſtabliſhed any ſect againſt the church. 
They often made war upon the Roman court, 
but never on the Roman church. The Al- 
bigenſes and the Vaudois had now begun to 
appear near the frontiers of France. Wickliff 
roſe up in England *. John Hus, a doctor of 
the new univerſity of Prague, and conſeſſor to 
the queen of Bohemia, wife of Wenceſlaus, 
having read Wickliff's manuſcripts, preached 
up his opinions at Prague. Rome did not ex- 
pect even the firſt rays of erudition coming from 
a country which ſhe had ſo long ſtiled barbarous. 
The doctrine of John Hus conſiſted chiefly of 
giving to the church certain rights, which the 
holy ſee pretended to reſerve to herſelf. 

The times are favourable. There has been, 
ever ſince the birth of ſchiſm, a ſucceſſion of 
anti-popes on each fide 3 and it was extremely 


difficult to know on which fide was the Holy 
Ghoſt. 


* Wickliff, who was principal of Baliol college, in Ox- 
ford, wrote and preached againſt the infallibility and ſupre- 


macy of the pope, the temporal power of ecclefiaſtics, the 


order of Mendicants, auticular confeſſion, and the doQrine 


The 


of ctanſubſtantiation. 
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The eccleſiaſtical throne being thus ſplit in 
two, each half is confuſed and bloody. The 
ſame fate attends thirty epiſcopal ſees. A biſhop, 
confirmed by one pope, diſputes his cathedral 
ſword in hand with one approved of by another. 

At Liege, for example, there are two biſhops 
who ſtir up a bloody war. John of Bavaria, 
choſen by a part of the chapter, contends with 
one elected by another part; and as the oppoſed 
popes had only bulls to beſtow, John of Bavaria 
calls into his ſuccour John duke of Burgundy 
with an army. In fine, to ſettle which ſhall 
have the cathedral of Liege, the town is ſacked, 
and almoſt reduced to aſhes. 

So many evils, which in general it is impoſſi- 
ble to remedy until they come to extremes, at 
laſt produce the council of Piſa, whither ſeveral 
cardinals retiring, ſummon the reſt of the 
church. This council is afterwards transferred 
to Conſtance, 


I 409. 

If there was a poſſibility of extinguiſhing the 
ſchiſm, which had ſo long raged over Chriſtian 
Europe, in a legal and canonical manner, it 
was by the authority of this council. 

Two anti-popes, the ſucceſſors of two anti- 
popes, lend their names to this civil and ſacred 
war. One is the fierce Peter de Luna; the 
other Corrario, a Venetian. 

The council of Piſa declares them both un- 
worthy of the papal throne. 'T'wenty-four 
cardinals, with the confent of the council, 
chufe Philargi, a native of Candia, on the 17th 
of June, 1409 Philargi, the lawful pope, dies 
in about ten months. All the cardinals that 
are now at Rome unanimouſly elect Balthazar 

| | Coffa, 
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Coſſa, who aſſumes the name of John XXIII. 
He had been brought up in the church and in 
arms. Being made a deacon from a pirate, be 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his progreſs on the 
coalt of Naples in favour of Urban. He had, 
ſome time ſince purchaſed, at a very dear rate, 
a cardinal's hat, and a miſtreſs named Catha- 
rine, whom he carried off from her huſband, 
At the head of a ſmall army he recovered Bo- 
logna from the Viſconti. He was a ſoldier 
without morals ; but, nevertheleſs, he was a 
pope canonically elected. 

'The ſchiſm ſeems now to be ended by the 
laws of the church ; but the politics of certain 
princes give it ſtill a being, if we can call b 
the name of politics that ſpirit of jealouſy, 4 
intrigue, of rapine, of fear, and of expeCtation, 
which ſets the world m a flame. 

A diet was aſſembled at Frankfort in 1400, 
at which the emperor preſides, and is attended 
by ambaſſadors from the kings of France, Eng- 
land, and Poland. And what enſues? The 
emperors ſupport one faction of anti-popes, and 
France another ; the emperor and empire believ- 
ing the right of aſſembling councils to be theirs, 
The diet of Frankfort treats the council of Pita 
as an unlawful afſembly, and demands a regu- 
lar council. Thus it happened that the coun- 
cil of Piſa, when they imagined every thing 
fettled, had inſtead thereof left Europe three 
popes for two. 

The canonical pope was John XXIII. choſen 
ſolemnly at Rome. The two others were Cor- 
rario and Peter de Luna, Corrario wandered 
about from town to town; Peter de Luna was, 
by order of the court of France, ſhut up in 

2 Avignon, 
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vignon, where, without acknowledging him, 

hey kept this fantom to produce upon occaſion, 

n oppoſition to others in the ſame buſineſs. 
1410. 

While Europe is thus diſturbed by popes, a 

Bloody war breaks out between Poland and the 
WW cutonick knights, maſters of Pruſſia, about ſome 
Woats laden with corn. Theſe knights, inſti- 
; ated at firſt to ſerve the Germans in their hoſ- 
Witals, were at length become a militia ſome- 
Whing like the Mammelukes. | 
The knights are defeated : they loſe Thorn 
Elbing, and many other, towns, which remain 
che hands of Poland. 
The emperor Robert dies the 1oth of May 
Wt Openheim. Wenceſlaus ſtill calls himſeff 
. emperor, without performing any of the impe- 
Fial functions. 


CTT 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH EMPEROR. 


1410. 

ENCESLAUS was no more emperor, 
= except at Prague among his domeſtics. 
. igiſmund his brother claims the empire. Jo. 
ua, margrave of Brandenburgh and Moravia, 
is couſin, alſo demands it. | 

8 Joſhua not only diſputes the empire with his 
ouſin, but B randenburgh alſo. 

W Lhe elector Palatine Lewis, eldeſt ſon to the 
Walt emperor Robert, the archbiſhop of Triers, 
4 | | and 


| 

| 
= 
| 


effectually. 
the 21ſt of July. 
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and the ambaſſadors of Sigiſmund, name Sigi. 
mund emperor at Frankfort. 
Mentz, Cologne, the Saxon ambaſſador, and 
a deputy from Brandenburgh in favour of o 
ſhua, elect Joſhua in the ſame town. 
Wenceſlaus at Prague proteſts againſt thek 
two elections. Germany has now three em. 
perors, as well as the church three popes, with 
out either in reality having one. 


S A + K 8444424441 
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King of Bon ZMA and of Huncagy, 
Margrave of BRANDENBURG. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH EMPERORN. 


1411. 

B Y the death of Joſhua, three months after 
his election, Germany is delivered from: 
civil war, which he would not have been abl: 
by himſelf to ſupport, but which would hart 
been carried on in his name. 
Sigiſmund is emperor both nominally and 


This election is confirmed by all the elecu 


The towns at that time had no biſhops but 
by the deciſion of battle; for in the canvaſſing 
elections, John XXIII. approving one biſhop 
and Corrario another, produced a civil wat, 
which happened at Cologne as well as at Liegt 
'The archbiſhop Theodoric, of the __ d 

4 Maus 
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Meurs, does not take poſſeſſion of his ſee till 
he had defeated his competitor, who was of the 
houſe of Berg, in a bloody battle. 

The Teutonic knights take up arms againſt 
Poland. They are ſo formidable, that Sigiſ- 
mund leagues privately with Poland againſt 
them. Poland at length cedes Pruſſia to the 
knights, and the grand-maſter becomes inſen- 
fibly a conſiderable ſovereign. 

1412. 

The great ſchiſm of the Weſt is in ſome 
meaſure an embarraſſment to Sigilmund : he ſees 
himſelf king of Hungary, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and emperor ; titles he would willingly 
confirm to his poſterity. The Venetians, hav- 
ing aggrandized themſelves much, had, in the 
time of a cruſade, eonquered part of Dalmatia : 
he defeats them at Frial, and joins that part of 
Dalmatia to Hungary. 

On the other hund, Ladiſlaus, or Launcelot, 
that king of Hungary whom he had expellcd, 
makes himlelf maſter of Rome, and of all the 
country to Florence Pope John X XIII. had 
at firſt, like his predeceſſors, called him in to 
his defence, and by that means given himſelf a 
dangerous maſter, fearing he ſhould have found 
one in Sigiſmund. This forced ſtep of John 
ſoon coſt him the pontifical chair. 

: 1413.1 

John XXIII. to 1 ſchiſm and confirm 
his own election, transfers the remainder of the 
council of Piſa to Rome, where he ought to 
have had more ſtrength. "The emperor con- 
vokes a council at Conſtance to deſtroy the 
popes. One ſees few Italian popes that are ea- 
lily duped. This one was entirely duped, both 
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by Sigiſmund and the king of Naples, Ladiſlaus, 
or Lancelot. This prince, now maſter of Rome, 
became his enemy, and the emperor ſtill more 
ſo. The emperor writes to the anti-popes, to 
Peter de Luna, now at Arragon, and to Cor— 
rario, who had taken refuge at Rimini; but 
both theſe fugitives popes proteſt againſt the 
council of Conſtance. 

Launcelot dies. The pope, delivered from 
one of his maſters, ought to have put him- 
ſeif into the hands of another. He goes to 
Conſtance, hoping the proteckion of Frede- 
rick duke of Auſtria, inheritor of the Auſtrian 
hatred to the houſe of Luxemburg. This prince 
in his turn, protected by the pope, accepts of 
him, in partibus, the title of General of the 
Troops, of the Church, and with it a penſion 
of ſix thouſand golden florins, as vain as his 
commiſſion, The pope unites himſelf alſo to 
the marquis of Baden, and ſome other princes, 
At laſt he enters Conſtance the 28th of October, 
attended by nine cardinals, in great ſtate. 

In the mean time Sigiſmund is crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and all the electors aſſiſt at 
the imperial feaſt in their proper ſtations. 

| 1414. 

Sigiſmund arrives at Conſtance on Chriſtmas- 
day ; the duke of Saxony carrying the ſword 
of the empire naked before him ; the burgrave 
of Nuremberg, whom he had made governor 
of Brandenburg, bearing the ſcepter. The 
golden globe was born by his ſtep-father the 
count de Cillei, this not being an electoral of- 
fce. The pope attended at church, where the 
emperor aſſiſts at maſs in quality of deacon: 
He reads the goſpel ; but no feet are kiſſed, nc 

| ſtirrup 
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ſtirrup is held, nor is there a horſe led by the 
bridle. The pope preſents him with a ſword: 
There were three thrones erected ; one for the 
emperor, one for the pope, and one for the 
empreſs ; the emperor being in the middle. 

1415. 

John XXIII. promiſes to reſign the papal 
chair, in caſe the anti-popes ſhould alſo quit 
theirs, and provided, ** that his reſignation. 
every where appeared to contribute to the utility 
and welfare of the church.“ T his laſt clauſe 
ruined him. He was either forced to this de- 
claration, or the buſineſs of a pirate had ſpoiled 
him for a pope. Sigiſmund kiſſed John's feet 
as ſoon as John had read him the particular 
form, Aud this loſt him the papacy, 

Sigiſmund is eaſily maſter of the council by 
ſurrounding it with (ldiers. Here he appeared 


in all his glory: there were preſent the electors 
of Saxony, of Mentz, and the elector Pala- 


tine; the governor of Brandenburg; the dukes 
of Bavaria, Auſtria, and Sileſia, 108 counts; 
200 barons; who at this time were ſomething, 
and twenty-ſeven ambaſſadors, who there re- 
preſented their ſovereigns. They vied in lux- 
ury and magnificence, as may be eaſily inferred 
by the number of jewellers, being 500, who 
came at this time to Conſtance. There were 
alſo reckoned 500g muſicians ; and what the cuſ- 
toms of theſe times make very credible, there 
were 718 courtezans protected by the magiſtrate 
of the town. 
The pope is obliged to fly, in the diſguiſe of 
a poſtillion, to the territories of John of Au- 
ttria, count of Tirol. This prince is forced 
H 3 to 
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to deliver up the pope, and to aſk the emperor's 
pardon upon his knees. 

Whilſt the pope is priſoner in a caſtle be. 
longing to his protector the duke of Auſtria, 
they prepare his proceſs. He is accuſed of 
every crime, depoſed on the 29th of May, and 
the council, by the ſentence, reſerves to itſelf 
the right of puniſhing him. : 

'The 6th of July, of the ſame year 1415, John 
Hus, confeilor to the queen of Bohemia, and 
doctor in divinity, is burnt alive by ſentence of 
the fathers of the council, notwithſtanding a 
very formal protection that Sigiſmund had 
granted him. 'The emperor delivers him into 
the hands of the elector Palatine, who gives 
him up to execution, he continuing to piailc 
God tl his lite was ſtifled by the flames. 

'Theſe are the principal propoſitions for which 
he was condemned to this horrid puniſhment, 
© That there is but one catholic church, which 
contains in her boſom all the choſen.“ “ "haz 
temporal lords ought to oblige prieſts to ob- 
ſerve the law; and that a pope is not the vicar 
of Jeſus Chriſt.“ 

Do you believe the univerſale a parte rei? ſays 
a cardinal to him. I believe the univerſale a parte 
mentis, anſwered John Hus : You don't believe, in 
the real preſence then, cried the cardinal. It is 
manifeſt that they intended to burn John, and 
they they did it.” | 

, 1416. 

Sigiſmund, after the condemnation of the pope 
and of John Hus, taken up with the glory of 
extirpating ſchiſm, prevails upon the kings of 
Caſtile, of Arragon, and of Navarre, at Nar- 

bonne, 
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bonne, to renounce their obedience to Peter de 
Luna. | | . 

He goes thence to Chamberi, in order to erect ot 
Savoy into a duchy, and gives the inveſtiture of 5 | 
it to Amadeus VIII. 

He goes to Paris, fits in the king's place, in 
the parliament, where he makes a knight. It 
is ſaid that this was too much, and that the 

rliament was blamed for having allowed it. 
Why ſo ? If the king had given him his place, 
he ought alſo to approve of his conferring an 
honour which was barely titular. 

He goes from Paris to London. He is re- 
ceived at his landing by the nobility, who ad- 
yance in the water ſword in hand to meet him, 
to do him honour, and at the ſame time to ad- 
moniſh him, that he was not to act as maſter. 
This is an acknowledgement of the right which 
he has, in the opinion of ſome people, to the 
great name of Cæſar. 

He ſaid that he came to London to nego- 
tiate a peace between France and England. It 
was in thoſe moſt unhappy times of the French 
monarchy, that the Engliſh king, Henry V. 
united upon France by conquelt and inherit- 
ance. 

The emperor, inſtead of making peace, joins 
England againſt unhappy France. He has 
ſame advantage in Hungary. The Turks, who 
had ravaged the empire of the Caliphs, and 
threatened Conſtantinople, over-ran the earth 
even from India to Greece. They laid waſte 
Hungary and Auſtria 3 but as yet, theſe were 
but the incurſions of a band of robbers. Troops 
ace ſent againſt them, and they retreat. 

H 4 Whilſt 
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Whilſt Sigiſmund is on his voyage, the coun. 


cil, after having burnt John Hus, ſearch ou b 
another victim in the perſon of Jerome of Prague, P 
Jerome of Prague, a diſciple of John Hus, waz a 
greatly his ſuperior in wit and eloquence. He a 
had at firſt ſubſcribed to the condemnation of his k 
maſter, but was afterwards aſhamed of it. He t 
laoked upon this recantation as his only crime, 1 
and ſubmitted to death with the ſame intrepidity, , 


on the firſt of June, 1416. Poggio, the Flo. 
rentine, ſecretary to John the XXIII. and one 
of the reſtorers cf letters, who was preſent at 
the trial and puniſhment of Jerome, ſays, that 
he ſpoke with the eloquence of Socrates, and 
braved the flames, as Socrates drank hemlock, 

. Hocrates indeed and theſe two Bohemians, 
were condemned becauſe they were hated by 
the ſophiſts of their reſpective times. But 
what a difference between the mannets of the 
Athenians and thoſe of the Chriſtians of the 
15th century! between the mild death of So- 
crates and the dreadful puniſhment of fire, into 
which prieſts are caſt by prieſts ! 

The popes having pretended to judge of 
princes, and to depoſe them when they could, 
the council, without a pope, imagined they had 
the ſame rights. Frederick of Auſtria, having 
taken ſome towns near Tirol, which the biſhop 
of Trent, whom he kept piiſoner, reclaimed, 
the council order him to give up the biſhop 
and the towns, under penalty of being deprived, 
not only himſelf, but his children and grand- 
children, of all the fiefs of the church and ef 
the empire. This Frederick of Auſtria, fo- 
yereign of Tirol, flies from Conſtance : his 
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brother Erneſt ſeizes on Tirol, and the emperor 

puts Frederick under the imperial ban. Matters 

are made up about the end of the year, Frederick 

is re-inſtated in Tirol, and his brother Erneſt 

keeps in Styria, which was his portion; but 

the Swiſs, who had ſeized ſome towns belong- 

ing to the duke of Auſtria, refuſed to give them - 
up, and ſtrengthened their league. 

1417. 

The emperor returns to Conſtance, where, 
with great pomp, he gives the inveltiture of 
Mentz, Saxony, Pomerania, and other princi- 
ralities, an inveſtiture which muſt be taken at 
every change of an emperor or of a vaſſal. 

He ſells his eleCtorate of Brandenburg to + 
Frederick de Hohenzollern, burgrave of Nurem- + 
berg, for four hundred thouſand golden florins, 
which the burgrave had amaſſed, and which in 
thoſe times was a very conſiderable ſum: Some 
authors ſay, it was only one hundred thouſand, 
and are the more-credible. 

Sigiſmund, by contract, reſerves to himſelf 
the right of reputchaſing Brandenburg for the 
fame ſum, in caſe he ſhould have children. 

In the ſentence pronounced by the council in 
the preſence of the-emperor againſt pope Peter- 
de Luna, he is declared perjured, a- diſturber of 
the public peate, an heretic, forſaken of God, and 
ob/linate. The title of obſtinate was the only 
one that he truly merited among them. 

The emperor propoſes to the council to re- 
ſorm the church before they create a pope. 
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lany prelates exclaim againſt him as an heretic, 
and they make a pope without reforming the 
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Twenty-three cardinals and thirty-three pre- 
Jates of the council, deputies of different na- 
tions, aſſemble in a conclave. This is the only 
example we have of other prelates, beſides 
cardinals, having a right to vote ſince the ſacred 
college had reſerved to itſelf the election of 
popes; for Gregory III. was choſen by the 
voice of the people. 

On the eleventh of November Otho de Co- 
lona is choſen, who changes that great name 
to Martin. Ihe conſecration of this pope 
was above all others auguſt. 'The reins of his 
horſe, as he went to church, was held by the 
emperor and the elector of Brandenburg. He 
was followed by one hundred princes, the am- 
baſſadors of all the kings, and by the intire 
council, 

1418. 1 

In the midſt of this great proviſion of the 
council, and ſuch apparent pains to reſtore 
peace to the church, and the empire to its dig- 
nity, how was Sigiſmund principally employed? 
in amaſſing money. 

Not content with having ſold his eleCtorate 
of Brandenburg, he haſtened, during the hold- 
ing of the council, to ſel}, for his own ule, 
Tome towns that had been confiſcated, to Fre- 
derick of Auſtria, The agreement made, reſti- 
tution ought to have enſued ; the delay of 
which, and his continual want of money, tar- 
niſhed his glory. | | 

The new pope Martin V. declares Sigiſmund 
king of the Romans, by ſupplying the detects 
of formality which are / Sion in his election of 
Frankfort. — 
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The pope baving promiſed to labour for the 
reformation of the church, publiſhes ſome con- 
ſtitutions reſpecting the revenues of the apoſto- 
lical chamber, and the habits of the clergy. 
He grants to the emperor a tenth of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical income in Germany, during one 
year, to indemnify him from the expences of 
council, and Germany murmurs at it. 

The troubles are appeaſed this year in Hol- 
land, Brabant, and Hainault. All that is im- 
portant for hiſtory to remark is, that Sigiſmuud 
acknowledges the province of Hainault not to be 
held of the empire. Another emperor may af- 
terwards admit the contrary, Hainault another 
time was; as has been ſeen, held for a little 
while of the biſhop: of Liege. 

As feudal right is not a natural right, it be- 
ing no more than a pretenſion to land cultivated 
by another, but not the poſſeſſion of a land 
which we cultivate ourſelves, it has been the 
ſubject of a thouſand undetermined diſputes. 

1419. | 

Very great troubles kindle in Bohemia. The 
aſhes of John Hus and Jerome of Prague excite: 
commotions. | 

The partizans of theſe two unfortunate men 
endeavoured to maintain their doctrine, and re- 
venge their death. The celebrated John Ziſka 
puts himſelf at the head of the Huſſites, and 
endeavours to make uſe of the opportunity 
given him, by the weakneſs of Wenceſlaus, 
the fanaticiſm of the Bohemians, and the grow- 
a, rar; of the people to the clergy, in order 

to form a powerful party, and eſtabliſh himſelf 
a government, 
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Wenceſlaus dies in Bohemia almoſt forgotten, 
Sigiſmund has the empire now entirely to him- 
ſelf. He is king of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
lord paramount of Sileſia. Had he not dif- 
poſed of his electorate of Brandenburg he might 
have founded the moſt powerful houſe in Ger- 
many. 

1420. 

It is againſt this puiſſant emperor, that John 
Ziſka riſes, who makes war upon him in his he- 
reditary dominions. The monks were ofteneſt 
victims in this war, and with their blood paid 


the cruelty of the fathers of Conſtance, 


John Ziſka inflames all Bohemia. There 
were at this time great troubles in Denmark, on 
account of the duchy of Sleſwick. King Eric 
ſeizes upon this duchy ; but the wars of the 
Huſſites are much more important, and more 
nearly concern the empire. | 

Sigiſmund beſieges Prague, John Ziſka puts 
him to the rout, and obliges him to raiſe the 
fiege. A prieſt marches with him at the head 
of the Huſſites, who bears a chalice in his hand, 
as a mark of acting in a double capacity. 

A month after, John Ziſka beats the em- 
peror again. This war continued ſixteen years: 
had not the emperor violated his own protec- 
tion, ſo many misfortunes could never have 
happened. | 

1421. 

There had heen now for many years no cru- 
fades but againſt Chriſtians. Martin V. cauſed 
the Huſlites to be preached againſt in Germany, 
inſtead ot granting the communion with wine. 

A biſtiop of Friets marches at the head of 
an army of holy men againſt John Ziſka, who 
| | | | having 
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having with him little more than 200 men, cuts 

them in pieces. 
The emperor marches again towards Prague, 

and is again beaten. pet 


| 1422. 

Coribut prince of Lithuania joins Ziſka, in 
hope of becoming king of Bohemia. Ziſka, 
who really merited to be ſo, threatens to leave 
Prague. 

The word Ziſka ſignifies Blind in the Scla- 
vonian tongue, and thus they called this war- 
rior, as Horatius had been formerly named 
Cocles. He really merited the title of Blind, 
having loſt both his eyes; and this John the 
Blind was quite a different fort of man from 
the other john the Blind, who was father to 
digiſmund. He believed there was a poſſibility 
of his reigning, notwithſtanding that he had loſt 
his eyes, while he could conquer and be head 
of a patty. | 

1423. 

The emperor, driven out of Bohemia by the 
avengers of John Hus, had recourſe to his old 
ſtratagem of ſelling provinces. He ſold Mo- 
Fravia to Albert, duke of Auſtria ; this was dif- 
poling of what the Huſſites poſſeſſed. Proco- 
Wpius, the Shaven, becauſe he was a prieſt, a 
very great warrior, becoming the eye and the 
Warm of John Ziſka, defends Moravia againſt 
Wie Auſtrians, 
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1424. 
= Ziſka, the Blind, . himſelf not only 
gainſt the emperor, but againſt Coribut, who 
om his defender, was become his rival. He 
outs Coribut, after having defeated the em- 
WD: or. 


Sigiſmund 
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order. Nothing is better known than the Gif. 


in the open field. I had rather be eaten by birds 


eopius, the Shaven, ſucceeds to his government 


ſet this country, Moravia, and Auſtria, in 1 
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Sigiſmund might nevertheleſs have profited 
by this civil war amongſt his enemies, but he 
is engaged at the ſame time at a wedding. He 
aſſiſts at the nuptials of a king of Poland at 
Preſburg, with great ſtate, while Ziſka drives 
out his rival Coribut, and enters Prague in tri- 
umph. 

Ziſka dies in the army of a- contagious diſ. 


poſal he is pretended to have made of his body 
on his death- bed. Let me be left, ſays be, 


than by worms. Let a drum be made of ny 
ſkin ; the very ſound of it will put our enemies 
to flight.” 

His party does not die with him. It had been 
formed by Fanaticiſm, and not by Ziſka. Pro- 


and reputation. 

| 1425, 1426. 

Bohemia is divided into many faCtions, but 
all unite againſt the emperors, who cannot re- 
pair the ruins of this country. Coribut returns 
and is declared king. Procopius makes war at 
the ſame time with the uſurper and with vigil 
mund. 

In fine, the empire furniſhes an army of an 
hundred thouſand men to the emperor, and 
this army is entirely defeated. They ſay that the 
foldiers of Procopius, who were called I aborites 
uſed two-edged axes in this battle, and that by 
this novelty they gained the victory. 

1 1427. a 
While the emperor Sigiſmund is driven ou 
of Bohemia, and that the embers of John Hu 


flame, 
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flame, the wars between the king of Denmark 
and Holſtein continue. Lubec, Hamburg, 
Wiſmar, and Stralſund, deelare againſt: him. 
And what was the authority of the emperor 
Sigiſmund * He ſides with Denmark, he writes 
to the towns to induce them to lay down their 
arms, and they pay no attention to him. He 
ſeems to have loſt his credit, not only as king 
of Bohemia, but alſo as an emperor. 

He marches. once more an army into his own 
country, and this army is again beaten by 
Procopius. Corribut, who calls himſelf king 
of Bohemia, is put into a convent by his own 
party, and the emperor bas no longer any 
friends in Bohemia. 

1428. 

It is plain that Sigiſmund was badly ſuc» 
coured by the empire, and that he could not 
raiſe men in Hungary. He was burdened 
with titles and with misſortunes. At length 
he opens a conference at Preſburg, to make a 
peate with his ſubjects. The party named the 
Orphans, who were the moſt powerful at Prague, 
will liſten to no accommodation, but anſwer, 
that a free people have no buſineſs with a king. 

1429, 1430. "Hy 

Procopius, the Shaven, at the head of an 
army of his brethren, not unlike that which 
Cromwell afterwards formed, followed by: the 
Orphans, the taborites, and the prieſts, who 
carried the chalice, continued to beat the im- 
perialiſts. Miſnia, Luſatia, Silefia, Moravia, 
Auſtria, and Brandenburg, are laid waſte. A 
great revolution was now to be feared. Pro- 
copius makes uſe of his baggage by way of in- 
trenchment againſt the German cavalry, with 

ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. Theſe entrenchments where called Ta. 
bors ; he goes on with theſe Tabors, and pe. 
netrates to the confines of Franconia. Ihe 
princes of the empire, involved in wars among 
themſelves, could not oppoſe theſe irruptions, 
What has the emperor then to do? He had nc 
known what it was to hold a council, and ad. 
mit the burning of a couple of prieſts. 

During theſe troubles Amurath II. ravages 
Hungary. The emperor endeavours to engage 
to. his aſſiſtance the duke of Lithuania, and t 
create him king: But he cannot. come to the 
ſpot ; the Polanders prevent him, 

1431. 

He again ſues to the Huſſites for peace; which 
he cannot obtain; and his troops are again 
twice beaten. The Elector of Brandenburg and 
the cardinal Julian, the pope's legate, are à 
ſecond time defeated at Kiſemberg, and that 
info complete a manner, that Procopius ap— 
pears to be maſter of the intimidated empire. 
At length the Hun arians, whom Amurath. 
II. had left to breathe, marched againſt the con- 
gueror, and {ave Germany, which had otherwite 
been laid waſte. 

The Huſſites repulſed at one place, are for- 
midable in all others. The Cardinal Julian, 
not being able to carry on the war, calls a 
council, and propoſes admitting the Huſſite 

teſts. - 

The council opens at Baſil the twenty third 
of May. 


E 1432. 
The fathers give paſſports for two hundred: 
people to the Huſſites. 


This- 
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This council of Baſil, held under Eugene IV. 
was no other than a prolongation of ſeveral 
others, ſummoned at different times by Martin 
V. to meet at Pavia and Sienna. The fathers 
began with, declaring that the pope had no 
right either to diſſolve their aſſembly or tranſ- 
fer it; and that he ought to ſubmit to them, on 
pain of puniſhment. The councils regarded 
themſelves as general ſtates of Europe, judges 
of popes and kings. 'They had dethroned John 
XXIII. at Conſtance, and they intend the ſame 
compliment for Eugenius IV. at Baſil. | 

Eugenius, who believed himſelf above rhe 
council, diſſolves it; but in vain. He finds him- 
ſelf cited to appear there, rather than to preſide ; 
and Sigiſmund takes that opportunity to get him- 
ſelf crowned in Lombardy, and afterwards, tho 
to no purpoſe, at Rome. 

He finds Italy powerful and divided. Philip 
Viſconti reigns over the Millaneſe, and over 
Genoa, the unfortunate rival of Venice, which 
had loſt her liberty, and now only fought for 
maſters. The duke of Milan and the Venetians 
diſpute about Verona, and other frontiers. 'The 
Florentines ſide with the Venetians, Lucca 
and Sienna declare for the duke of Milan, 
vigitmund is too happy in being protected by 
this duke, in his journey to Rome, to receive 
the vain crown of emperor. He then takes 
part with the council againſt the pope, as he 
had done before at Conſtance. Ihe fathers 
proclaim his holineſs a contemner of the court, 
and give him ſixty days for his appearance, after 
which they depoſe him. 
= | he fathers of Bafil reſolved to imitate thoſe 
of Conſtance, But their examples deccived 
? | them. 
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them. Eugenius was powerful at Rome, and 
the times where no longer the ſame. 
1433. 13 

The deputies of W are admitted to the 
council. John Hus and Jerome of Prague 
were burned at Conſtance; there followers are 
reſpected at Baſil, where there voices are ad- 
mitted. The Huſſite prieſts who come hither, 
march only in the train of Procopius the Shaven, 
Who approaches with three hundred armed 
gentlemen ; and the fathers cry out: © This 
13 of the conqueror of the church.and of the 
empire.“ The council allow them the cup at 
their communion, and they diſpute about the 
reſt. The emperor arrives at Baſil, where he wiih 
great calmneſs ſees his conqueror, and is taken 
up with a proceſs againſt the pope. 

While they argue at Baſil, the Huffites of 
Bohemia, joining the Polanders, attack the 
Tuetonic knights, and each party believes itfelt 
engaged in a holy war. Every ravage is re- 
newed ; the Huſſites make war among them- 
ſelves. 

Procopius quits the council he had intimida- 
ted, to go againſt the oppoſite party in Bo- 
hemia, and to be beaten. He is killed in a 
battle near Prague. The victorious faction do 
what the emperor had never dared to have done. 
They condemned a great number of priſoners to 
the ſtake. Thefe heretics ſo long armed, to 
revenge their deceaſed apoſtle, now caſt each 
other into the flames. 
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| 1434. | 

If the princes of the empire left their chief 
in a time when he could not revenge himſell, 
they never neglected the public good. Lewi 
2 0 
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of Bavaria, duke of Ingoliftad, having tyran- 
nized over his vaſlals, being deteſted by his 
neighbours, and not ſufficiently powerful to de- 
fend himſelf, is put under the ban of the em- 
pire ; and is favoured by giving ſome money to 
Sigiſmund. 13 

The emperor was, at that time, ſo poor, that 
he gave up things of the greateſt conſequence 
for the moſt trifling ſums. 
I be laſt electoral branch of Saxony, of the 
ancient houſe of Aſcania, dies, without leaving 
any children. Many relations lay claim to 
Saxony. And to obtain this duchy. it coſts the 


marquis of Miſnia, Frederick the Warlike, an 
hundred thouſand florins. 


1435. 

The emperor retires 5 ungary, to negotiate 
with his ſubjects of Bohemia. The ſtates pre- 
ſcribe the conditions according to which they 
chuſe to be reconciled, and ſtipulate, among 
other things, that he ſhall not alter their coin 
any more. This is a clauſe to his ſname; but 
2 ſhame common to the princes of thoſe times. 
The people ſubmit to their ſovereign, neither 
to be tyrannized over nor fleeced. 

At laſt the emperor having accepted the con- 
ditions, the Bohemians ſubmit themſelves to'bim 
and to the church. Here is a true contract be- 
tween the king and his people. 

1436, 1427. 

Sigiſmund 8 35128 and receives 
homage again; as newly holding his crown 
from the choice of the nation. After having 
appeaſed other troubles, he cauſes duke Albert 
of Auſtria, his kinſman, to be acknowledged 
iu Bohemia as heir of the kingdom. This 2 
it 
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the laſt event of his life, which happened in De. 
bember 1437. 


CCC 
ALBERT II. or AUSTRIA. 


THrikTyY-EiGHTH EMPEROR, 


1438. 
II then began to appear that the houſe of 

Auſtria would become the moſt powerful in 
Europe. Albert II. kinſman to Sigitmund, ſees 
himſelf king of Bohemia and Hungary, duke 
of Auſtria, ſovereign of ſeveral other territories, 
and emperor, He was king of Hungary and 
Bohemia by election; but when the father and 
grandfather have been once elected, it is eaſy 
for their deſcendants to ſet themſelves up an he- 
reditary right. _ 

The party of the Huſſites who were called 
Calixtins, chuſe for king Caſſimir brother to the 
king of Poland, and he muſt fight. The em- 
B commanded by Albert the Achilles, then 

urgrave of Nuremberg, and afterwards elector 
of Brandenburg, ſecures the Bohemian crown 
to Albert II. duke of Auſtria, by repeated vic- 
tories. 

In the great diet of Nuremberg the ancient 
tribunal of the Auſtregues is reformed. This 
was a remedy found out, as has been ſeen, to 
prevent the effuſion of blood in the duarrels 0 
the lords of the empire. 'I he offended were to 
name three princes as arbitrators, who oug!1t to 
be approved of by the ſtates of the empire, and 
give judgment within a year. 8 
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Germany is divided into four parts, called cir- 
cles, Bavaria, the Rhine, Suabia, and Weſtpha- 
lia. The electoral territories are not compriſed 
within theſe four circles. Each eleCtor, from 
his own dignity, governing his territories with- 
out ſubjecting them to this regulation. Each 
circle has a duke or general, and each member 
of the circle is taxed to a certain degree, either 
in men or money, for the public ſecurity. 

In this diet they aboliſh an old law which 
ſtill ſubſiſted in ſeveral parts of Weſtphalia, and 
being contradictory to all law, was unworthy 
the name of one. It was called the Secret 
judgment, ahd condemned a man to death, 
without his knowing any thing of the matter. 

This manner of judging, which is little bet- 
ter than afſalſinating, has been uſed in many 
ſtates, but more particularly in that of Venice, 
when any preſſing danger, or the intereſt of 

the ſtate, which is ſuperior to all law, can give 
countenance to ſuch barbarity. All ill-founded 
tradition would fain perſuade us, that Charle- 
magne I. eſtabliſhed this bloody tribunal, to 
keep the conquered and headſtrong Saxons with - 
| in due bounds. Some judges of Weſtphalia 
ſtill made uſe of this cruel cuitom : All the 
ſucceſſors of Charlemagne ought to bluſh to 


have left the honour of ſuppreſſing it to Albert 
of Auſtria, 


. 140% 

The council of 13 ſtill on che 
one hand to trouble the Weſt; on the other the 
Turks and Tartars, who diſpute the Eaſt, carry 
their devaſtations to the frontiers of Hungary. 

The Greek emperor, John Paleologus, who 
had ſcarce any more dominions leſt than Con- 
ſtantinople, 
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ſtantinople, vainly imagines it in his power to 
obtain ſuccour of the Chriſtians ; he humble 
himſelf ſo far as to come to Rome, to ſubmit the 
Greek church to the papal juriſdiction. 

John Paleologus and his patriarch were re. 
ceived in the council of Ferrara, a council ſet 
up by Eugenius IV. in oppoſition to that of Ba. 
fil, The Greek emperor and his clergy, in their 
ſubmiſhon, really maintain, to all appearance, 
the majeſty of their empire, and the dignity of 
their church. Neither of theſe fugitives kiſſed 
the pope's feet; they deteſted this ceremony, 
received by the emperors of the Weſt, who cal 
themſelves the ſovereigus of the popes. Ne. 
vertheleſs they had, in the firſt ages, kiſſed the 
feet of the Greek biſhops, 

Paleologus and his prelates follow the poye 
from Ferrara to Florence. There it is ſolemn 
decided and agreed upon, by the repreſentatives 
of the Latin and Greek churches, ** That th: 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and th: 
Son by the production of inſpiration : the Is 
ther communicates every thing to the Son, er 
cept his- paternity; and that the Son, from al 
eternity, has had a productive virtue, whereby 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Son, as fron 
the Father.” 

The ſubmiſhon of this primacy was a great, 
intereſting, and glorious point for the fee d 
Rome. On the 6th of July the pope was ſo. 
ny acknowledged for head of the univerli 

church. 

This union of the Greeks and Latins wi 
ſoon after difavowed by the whole Greek church 
but the victory of pope Eugenius was not fe 
chis the leſs glorious. While he e thu 
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ſervice to the Latins, and finiſhes, to the beſt 
of his power, the ſchiſms of the Eaſt and Weſt, 
the council of Bafil depoſe him from the papal 
chair, declaring him Rebellious, Simoniac, 
Schiſmatical, Heretical, and Perjured, 

If we conſider the council according to this 
decree, they will appear only as a troop of fac- 
tious ſpirits : if we regard the rules of diſcipline 
which they laid down, then will they appear to 
us as.very wiſe men, and this is becauſe in their 
depoſition of Eugenius, they were influenced 
only by paſhons which had no ſhare in their re- 
gulations. The moſt auguſt body, when carried 
away by paſſions, always commits more faults 
than a ſingle man. | 

It ought not here to be forgotten, that Paleo- 
logus, at his return to Conſtantinople, was be- 
come fo odious to his own church for having 
ſubmitted to that of Rome, that his own ſon 
refuſed him burial. : 

Nevertheleſs, the Turks advanced even to 
Semandria in Hungary. In the midſt of theſe 
alarms, Albert of Auſtria, from whom much 
was expected, dies on the 27th of October, 


leaving the empire weak as he had found it, and 
Europe unhappy. | 


| 


| 
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Third of that name. 


THIRTY-NINTH EMPEROR, 


1440. | 


HERE is a meeting at Frankfort, as uſual, 


for the electing a king of the Romans. Ihe 
ſtates of Bohemia, who were without a ſove— 
reign, enjoyed in common with the other elec- 


tors, a right to vote, a privilege which never had 


been given to any but Bohemia. 

Lewis, landgrave of Heſſe, refuſes the impe- 
rial crown, Hiſtory furniſhes many examples 
of the ſame nature. 'The empire had now for 
a long time been looked upon as a dowerlels 
ſpouſe, who had need of a very rich huſband, 

Frederic of Auſtria, duke of Stiria, fon of Er- 


neſt, who was much leſs powerful than the 


landgrave of Hefle, is not fo difficult. 
In the ſame year, Albert, duke of Bavaria, 
refuſes the crown of Bohemia, which was offer- 


ed to bim; but this new refuſal has its founda- 


tion upon a motibe which princes ought to ſet 
themſelves as an example. The widow of the 
emperor, king of Bohemia and Hungary, duke 
of Auſtria, was, after his death, brought to bed 
of a ſon, named Ladiſlaus. Albert of Bavaria 
believed that ſome reſpect ought to be paid to 
the blood of this infant, He looked upon Bo- 
hemia as the child's inheritance. He would not 
deprive him of it. Intereſt does not always ſway 
ſovereigas. There is alſo ſome honour amongſt 
them ; and they ought to conſider, that 555 
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this honour is ſecure, it is ſuperior to uncertain 
- dominion. 

After the example of the Bavarian, the em- 
peror Frederick III. atſo refuſes the crown of Bo- 
| hemia, Thus did the precedent of virtue in- 
fluence. Frederick III. ſcorns to be leſs gener - 
ous than the Duke of Bavaria. He charge him- 
ſelf with the guardianſhip of the child Ladiſlaus, 
| who, by birth-right, ought to poſſeſs the Higher 
Auſtria, wherein is Vienna, and was called to 
the throne of Bohemia and Hungary by the 
voice of the people, who in him reſpected the 
blood whence he ſprung. 

The council of Friſingen is held, in which 
E thoſe who are killed in tournament, or who 
| have not been conſeſſed within the year, are 
| deprived of burial. Theſe ſtrange and ridicu- 
lous decrees have never any force. 

1441. 

A great diet at Mentz. The anti-pope, 
Amadeus of Savoy (Felix), created by the coun- 
cih of Baſil, ſends to that diet a Legate a latere, 
where he was obliged to quit the croſs and pure 
ple which 4 had beſtowed on him. 
This Amadeus was a whimſical ſort of a man 
who having renounced his duchy of Savoy for 
| the unruffled life of a hermit, quited his retreat 
at Ripaille, in order to be pope, The fathers 
ol the council of Baſil had elected him, though 
| he was a ſecular. They have in this violated 
all cuſtom, and theſe fathers where no longer 
regarded at Rome but as a ſeditious faction. 
| The diet of Mentz hold the balance between 
che two popes, ; 

The knights of the Tuetonic order govern ſo 
1 deſpo- 
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170 FREDERICK, 
deſpotically in Pruſha, that the people gire 
themſelves up to Poland. 

The emperor educates at his court Ladiſlaus 
the young king of Bohemia, and the kingdom iz 
governed in the name of this young prince; 
but in the midſt of contradictions and troubles, 
All the electors and many princes aſſiſt at the 
coronation of the emperor at Aix la Chapelle, 
Fach of them is followed by a little army. In 
thoſe days of ceremony they placed their glory 
in appearing with magnificence and oſtentation; 
in our days they place it in not appearing at 
all. 

A great example of the liberty of the north- 
ern people. Eric king of Denmark and of 
Sweden, deſigns his nephew to ſucceed him in 
his throne. I he ſtates oppoſe him therein; 
declaring that by their fundamental laws the 
crown ought not to be hereditary. Their fun- 
damental laws at this day are very different, 
They depoſe their old king Eric, who aſpired 
at being too abſolute, and called to the crowu 
or rather to the firſt magiſtracy, Chriſtopher of 
Bavaria. 

1443, 1444. 

Politics, laws and cuſtoms were then very 
different from what they are in our days. 
France in that age was ſcen united with the 
houſe of Auſtria againſt the Swiſs. . The Dau- 
phin, aſterwards Charles VII. marches againſt 
the Swiſs, whoſe liberty France ought rather to 
defend. Authors ſpeak of a great victory gain- 
ed by the Dauphin near Baſil ; if he had gained 
ſuch a great battle, how happened it that he 
could not, without ſome difficulty, obtain leave 
10 
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tn-enter Baſil with his domeſtics ? This 1s cer- 
din, that the Swiſs never loſt that liberty for 
which they fought, and this liberty gained eve- 
ry day additional ſtrength, in ſpite of their diſ- 
ſenſions. 

It was not againſt the Swiſs he ought then to 
bave marched; he ought to have gone againſt 
the Turks. An II. after having abdicat- 
ed the empire, reaſſumed it at the intreaty of the 
Janiſſaries. This Turk, who might be ranked 
amongſt philoſophers, was numbered with he— 
roes. He puſhed his conqueſts in Hungary. 
The king of Poland, UJadiſlaus, the ſecond 
of the Jagellons, cauſed himſelf to be elected 
by the Hangarians, to the prejudice of young 
Ladiflaus of Auſtria, brought up always near the 
emperor. He had concluded with Amuratlz 
the moſt ſolemn peace that ever Chriſtians made 
with Muſſulmans. 

Amurath and Uladiſlaus ſolemnly ſwear to it, 
The one upon the Alcoran, the other upon the 
Goſpel. 

Cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the pope's legate in 
Germany, a man famous for his proceedings 
againft the paritizans of John lius, for having 
formerly preſided at the council of Baſil, aud 
tor the cruſade which he had preached againſt 
the Turks, was at that time, by too blind a 
zeal, the cauſe of reproach and misfortune to 
the Chriſtians. 

The peace was ſcarcely confirmed before the 
cardinal excited them to the breaking of it. He 
lattered himſelf he might have engaged the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe to afſemble a formidable 
licet, and that the rouſed Greeks would make 
one laſt effort. A ag for violating the oaths 

2 | Was 
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was wanting. Amurath had obſerved all the. 
conditions with ſuch exactneſs, that he leſt no 
ſubterfuge to the infringers. This legate had 
no other reſource than that of perſuading Ula- 
diſlaus, the Hungarian chiefs, and the Polanders, 
that they could violate their oath. He harrangu- 
ed, he wrote, he aſſured them that the peace 
ſworn upon the Goſpel was to no effect, becauſe 
it was made againſt the inclination of the pope, 
In effect, the pope, who was then Eugenius IV. 
wrote to Uladiflaus, „ "That he commanded 
him to break a peace, which could not be made 
without the concurrence of the holy ſee.” We 
already ſee the introduction of that maxim, 
That no faith is to be kept with heretics.” 
From whence it is to be concluded, that it 
ought not to be kept with Mahometans. 

Julian at length prevails. All the chiefs al- 
low themſelves to be carried away by the tor- 
rent, and about all, John Corvinus Huniades, 
that famous general of the Hungarian armies, 
who had ſo often beat Amurath and Mahomet 
II, 

Uladiſlaus, ſeduced by falſe hopes, and ſtill 
more by fa'ſe morality, ſurpriſes the territories 
of the Sultan. He is ſoon met near the Uxine 
bridge, in the country formerly called Mrzha, 
now called Bulgaria. Battle is given him near 
the town of the Varna, 

Amurath carried in his boſom the treaty of 
peace they had fo lately concluded. He drew 
it out in the midſt of the fight, while his troops 
were in motion, and prayed God to punifh the 
perjured, and revenge this outrage committed 
_ againſt the law of nations. 


This is what gave riſe to the fable, that the 
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ace had been ſworn upon the euchariſt, that 
the hoſt had been lodged in the hands of Amu- 
rath, and that it was to this hoſt that he addreſl- 
ed himſelf in the time of battle. The perjured 
this time received the chaſtiſement they deſerved, 
the Chriſtians were vanquiſhed, aſter a long re- 
fiitance. King Uladiflaus was run through the 
body, his head, cut off by a Janiſſary, was car- 
ried, in triumph, from rank to rank through the 
Turkiſh army, and this ſpectacle finithed the 
rout. Some people have affirmed, that the car- 
dinal Julian, who affiſted in this battle, endea- 
rouring, in his flight, to paſs a river, fell in and 
was drowned by the weight of the gold which 
he carried about him ; others fay, that the Hun- 
| garians themſelves killed him. It is certain that 
be periſhed in this journey. 


| 1445 
Germany ought to have oppoſed the progreſs 

of the Ottomans. But at that time Frederick, 
who had called in the French to his aſſiſtance 
gagainſt the Swiſs, ſeeing that his defenders over- 
run Alfatia and the neighbouring country, goes 
to chaſe out theſe dangerous allies., Charles 
VII. reclaims the right of protection in the 
town of Toul, although it was an imperial 
town. He exacts, under the ſame title, preſents- 
ſrom Metz and Verdun. This right of pro- 
tection upon theſe towns in their indigence, is 
che origin of that ſovereignty which the kings of 
Trance have at length obtained. 

* Inſtead of carrying on a long, briſk, and well 
conducted war againſt the Turks, a ſhort one is- 
made upon the frontiers againſt the French. 
| The eccleſiaſtical war between the council of 
Bafil and pope Lugenius IV. ſtill ſubſiſts- Eu- 
L 2 genius 
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genius bethinks himſelf of depoſing the arch. 
| biſhops of Cologne and Triers; becauſe they 
had been partizans of the council of Baſil. 

He had no right to depoſe them as archb!. 
ſhops, and yet much leſs as electors. But what 
does he do? he names at Cologne a nephew of 
the duke of Burgundy, and at Triers a natur 
brother of that prince; ior a pope can never be 
either puiſſant, or have it in his power to hutt, 
but in arming one prince againſt another. 

1446. 

The other electors and princes take pan 
with the two biſhops vainly depoſed. 'I he pope 
had foreſeen this; he propoies an accommoda- 
tion, re-eſtabliſhes the two biſhops,. he ſooths 
the Germans; and, in fine, Germany, which 
had remained neuter in the diſpute between ti 
znti-pope and him, acknowledges Eugenius to 
be the only lawful pope. The council of Baſil 
foon falls into contempt, and in a ſhort time 
diſſolved inſenſibly of itſelf, 

1447+ 

A Germanic convocation. This council had 
nevertheleſs eſtabliſhed certain uſeſul regulz- 
tions, which the Germanic body afterwards 
adopted; and which it ſupports to this day. 
The elections in the cathedral churches and 
abbies are re- eſtabliſned. 

The pope never named prieſts to ſmall bene 
fices but during fix months of the year. 

There is nothing paid to the apoſtolical chara- 
ber for ſmall beneſices; many other laws of the 
ſame nature are confirmed by pope Nicholas V. 
who thereby pays homage to the council of P. 
ſil, which in Rome is looked upon as an unlaw- 
ful affembly. 


5 | 1448. 
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1448. 

The Sultan, Amurath II. again defeats the 
Hungarians, commanded by the famous Hu— 
niades; yet Germany does not arm itſelf upon 
theſe dreadſul news. 

1449. 

Germany is taken up with domeſtic wars. 
Albert the Achilles, eletor of Bandenburg, 
engages in one againſt the town of Nuremburg, 
which he endeavours to ſubdue ; almoſt all the 
imperial towns join in the defence of Nurem- 
berg, while the emperor remains a quiet ſpecta- 
tor of theſe diviſions. 

He does not chuſe to give the young Ladiſ- 
laus up to Bohemia, where he was demandeq; 
and leaves ſome room to ſuſpect his intending 
to keep to himſelf the poſſeſſions of his pupil. 

This young Ladiſlaus ought to be intirely 
king of Bohemia, duke of a part of Auſtria, of 
Moravia, and Sileſta; theſe were, indeed, ſuffi- 
cient temptations for virtue. 

Amadeus of Savoy reſigns the papacy“, and 
becomes again an hermit at Rapaille. 

1450, 1451, 1452, 

Bohemia, Hungary, and the Higher Auſtria 
again demand the young Ladiſlaus for their ſove- 
reign. 

A gentleman, named Eiſingers, ſtirs up Au- 
ſtria in favour of Ladiſlaus. Frederick Kill 


* But not before he had endeavoured to bribe the empe- 
ror to acknowledge him, with the offer of his dzugliter, a 
maiden of exquiſite beauty, and a portion of two hundred 
tnouſand ducats. This propoſal Frederick rejected with 
diſdain ; ſaying to one of his courtiets, by way of plesſan- 


try, © This man would fain purchaſe holineſs, it he would 
but find a ſeller,” 
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excuſes himſelf, under pretence of Ladiſlany 
not being as yet of age. He ſends his brothe; 
Albert of Auſtria to quell the ſedition, and 
take hold of that opportunity to be crowned in 
Italy. | 

Alphonſo of Arragon reigned at that time in 
Naples, and joined the intereit of the emperor, 
becauſe he feared the too powerful Venctians. 
'They where maſters of Ravenna, of Bergamo, of 
Breſcia, and of Crema. Milan was in the hands 
of a peaſant's fon, who was become the mol} 
powerful man in Italy. This was Francis 
Sforza, the ſucceſſor of the Viſconti. Florence 
was in league with the pope againſt Sforza. 
The holy ſee had recovered Bologna. All the 
other piincipalities belonged to different fore» 
reigns who had maſtered them. Things were 
in this ſtate at the journey of Frederick III. into 
Italy; a journey the molt uſeleſs and moſt mor- 
tifying that ever emperor made. He was at- 
tacked by robbers on the road to Rome“. I key 
took part of his baggage, and he ran the ritk cf 
his life. What a manner of travelling was this 
for him who came to be crowned Cſar, and 
chief of the Chriſtian world ? 

He made one innovation at Rome, ſubſiſting 
even to this day. Frederick III. dares not to 


ꝛ—vy— K 2 


+ Does not Mr, Voltai-e mean a tumult at Viterbo, ex. 
cited by the populace, in order to make prize of the canopy 
under which the emperor rode, and the horſe on which be 


was mounted? On this occaſion he ſnatched a truncheen 


ftom one of his attendants, and charging the multituce, 
overturned all that fell in his way, The pope's legates, by 
whom he was attended, followed his example, as did the 
gentiemen of his tetinue, and, after a long ſcuffle, the mob 
was entirely routed, 


20 


rr Free 


to Milan, to propoſe their giving him the 


crown of Lombardy. Nicholas V. himſelf gives 


it to him at Rome, and this alone gives the. 
popes a claim to the right of creating the king 
of the Lombards as they create. the kings of 


Naplgs. 


The pope confirms to Frederick III. the 
guardianſhip of young Ladiſlaus king of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, and duke of Auſtria, a: 


guardianſhip of which endeavours had been 
uſed to deprive him, and the pope. excommuni- 
cates all thoſe who had diſputed it with him. 


This bull is all that the emperor carried with 


him from Rome, and with it he is beſieged at 


Neuſtadt in Auſtria, by thoſe whom he called 


rebels; that is to ſay, by thoſe who demanded 
his pupil. 
He at laſt gives up the young Ladiſlaus to his 


ple. He has been a good deal praiſed for 


being a faithful tutor, although he reſigned his 


charge but by force of arms. Would they have 
made it a virtue in him not to have attempted. 


his pupil's life? 
14537 


This year was the mem orable epocha of the 


taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. Cer- 


tainly now or never was the time for crufades, 


But it is not aſtoniſhing that the Chriſtian 


powers, who had themſelves, in their ancient 


crulades, wreſted Conſtantinople from its law - 
tn] maſters, ſhould at length ſuſfer it to be 
taxen by the Ottomans. The Venetians had 
been a long time poſſeſſed of part of Greece; 
all the reſt was in the hands of the Turks. 
There remained but one town, and that the ca- 
Pal, of this ancient empire, now. befieged by 
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more than 200,000 men, and in this very torn 
they diſputed about religion. One of the pointz 
of diſputation was, whether it was allowed 
them to pray in Latin; another, whether the 
light upon mount Tabor was. created or eter- 
nal; another, if they might be allowed to ule 
unleavened bread.. 

The laſt emperor Conſtantine had always 
near him the cardinal, Iſidore, whoſe preſence 
alone angered and diſcouraged the Greeks : 
„ We had rather,” ſay they, „ behold the tur- 
ban here, than the cardinal's hat.” All the 
hiſtorians, and even the moſt modern, repeat 
ſome old ſtories that were then trumped up y 
the monks. Mahomet, according ta them, was 
only a Barbarian, who deſtroyed Conſtantino- 
ple by fire and ſword, and who being in love 
with a captive, one [rene, cut off her head, to 
ſatisfy his Janiſſaries. This is all equally falſe; 
Mahomet was better brought up, more poliſhed, 
and. underſtood more languages than any Chril- 
tian prince of thoſe times. There was only a 
part of the town taken by aſſault by the Jan't- 
faries. The conqueror. generouſly granted a 
capitulation to the reſt, and faithfully obſerved 
it. And as to the murder of his miſtreſs, they 
muſt be very ignorant of the Turkiſh cuſtoms, 
to imagine that the ſoldiers concerned them: 
ſelves with what paſſed in the emperor's bed- 
chamber x. 


A 


* We wiſh Mr. de Voltaire had mentioned the authority 
en which he contradicts the whole ſtream of hiſtory, in fa- 
vour of Mahomet II. That this. conqueror was a true 
Turk in cruelty, may be gathered from the following cir- 
cumſtances, related by Khalkondylas, After having eie 

| qua1ter 
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A diet is aſſembled at Ratiſbon to endeavour” 
oppoſing the Ottoman arms. Philip duke of 
Burgundy attends at this diet, and offers to 
march, if he is ſeconded, againſt the Turks. Fre- 
derick was not idle at Ratiſbon, for this very 
year Auſtria was erected into an archduchy, as 
the charter proves. 
ad 1454. 

The cardinal Æneas Silvius, at that time le- 
gate in Germany, and afterwards pope, by the 
name of Pius II. ſolicits all the princes to de- 
fend Chriſtianity. He addreſſes himſelf to the 
Teutonic knights, and reminds them of their 
vows; but they are too much ingroſſed in fight- 
ing with their ſubjects of Pomerania and Pruſſia, 


who ſhake off their yoke, and give themſelves 
up to Poland. 
; 14.55: 
There is no perſon to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Mahomet II. and, by a cruel fatality, atmot all 


the princes of the empire ruin themſelves by ci- 
vil wars one againſt another. 


*— 


a 


quarter to the grand duke, and promiſed the ducheſs that he 
would take care of her and her family, he, in the heat of in- 
toxication, ſent his chief enuch to demand the youngeſt of 
the grand duke's ſons, a lad of fourteen, extremely beauti- 
ful, whom he had deſtined as the object of his unnatural luſt, 
The duke refuſing to ſurrender his ſon to ſuch brutal proſti- 
tution, Mahomet immediately ordered the grand duke, with 
his whole family, and all the great men and officers to 
whom he had given quarter, to be put to death. Beſid 3, 
all the world knows, that as ſoon as he aſcended the thro: :, 
he ſent the captain of the Janiſſaries to ſtrangle his brot 


. 2 


an infant in the cradle; and that, through the whole cou: ©: 


of his life, he was notorius for brutality and breach c: 
faith, 


I 6. The 
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The houſe of Brunſwick was contending for. 
the falt-work ; the houſe of the Palatinate for 
the title of elector, which the governor. endea-. 


vours to aſſume, The duchy of Luxemburg 
was invaded by the duke of Saxony, and defend. 


ed by the duke of Burgundy, for 22,000 florins, 
The affair of the duke of Luxemburg becomes 


more ſerious than any other; young Ladiſlaus. 


king of Bohemia and Hungary, reclaims that 
duchy. It does not appear that the emperor 


takes any part in theſe quarrels. The poſſeſſion 


of the . of Luxemburg remains at length in 
the houſe of Burgundy. 


1450, 1457. 


This Ladiflaus, who might have been a very 


great prince, dies hated and deſpiſed. He had 
fled to Vienna when the Turks beſieged Bel- 


grade. He had leſt the glory of railing the 


ſiege to the celebrated John Huniades, and the 
friar John Capiſtran. The emperor takes care 
for him of Vienna and the Lower Auſtria ; 
duke Albert his brother of the Higher, and Si- 
giſmund, their couſin, of Carinthia, 

1458. 


Frederick III. vainly endeavours to. get Hun-- 


gary to himſelf ; it devolves upon Matthias, fon 
of the great Huniades, its. defender, He endea- 


vours alſo to reign in Bohemia, and the ſtates. 


elect George Podibrade, who had fought for 
them. ; 


3 1450. i 
Frederick III. oppoſes the ſon of the valiant 


Huniades, and the brave Podibrade only by ar- 


tifices, which ſhew his weakneſs, and this 
weakneſs emboldens the duke of Bavaria, the 


count Palatine, che elector of Mentz, and ma- 
ny 


f 
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ny other princes, nay even his own brother 
to declare war againſt him, in favour of the king 
of Bohemia, ; 

He is beaten by his brother Albert, .and gets. 
out of this difficulty only by giving up ſeveral . 
places in Auſtria. He is treated by all Germa- 
ny rather as a member than as principal of the 
Empire, 

1460. 

The new pope. Pius II. late neas Silvius, 
convokes an aſſembly of the Chriſtian princes 
at Mantua, to form a cruſade againſt Mahomet 
II. but the misfortune of theſe ancient arma- 
ments was, that as they had formerly been made 
without reaſon, they contribute to impede thoſe 
| which were founded upon reaſon. Germany is 
always divided; for example: a duke of one- 
part of Bavaria, of which Landſhut is the capi- 
tal, employs his thoughts rather upon ſupport- 
ing his ancient rights upon Donawert, than on 
the general good of Europe. And on the con- 
trary, during the madneſs of the ancient cru- 
fades, they had ſold Donawert to aſſiſt in going 
againſt Jeruſalem. 

This duke of Bavaria, Lewis, leagues againſt 
the princes of his houſe; and, together with 
Ulric count of Wirtemburg, raiſes an army of 
29,000 men. 

The emperor ſupports the rights of Wirtem- 
berg, which had been long an imperial town, 
againſt the pretenſions of the duke. He makes 
ule of the famous Albert the Achilles, to quell | 
the duke of Bavaria and his league. 
Other troubles are raiſed by the count of Hol- 
ſtein. The king of Denmark, Chriſtian, poſ- 
(elles himſelf by right of. ſucceſſion alſo of 
$ Schleſwick, 
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Schleſwick, by giving ſome money to the other 
claimants, and ſubjects Holſtein to the em- 
. peror, 

1461, 1462, 1463. 

Much greater troubles enſue from the quar- 
rel of Bavaria, which rages in Germany; ane 
there are {till others cauſed by. the diſagreement 
between the emperor and his brother, Albert 
duke of Upper Auſtria, The emperor is fain to 
{ſubmit ; and is ebliged,. by agreement, to cede 
the government of his own territory of that part 
of Auſtria, in which Vienna is contained, 0 
Lower Auſtria. But the delay of the payment 
of 40,000 ducats, gave occaſion to renew the 
war between the two brothers. A battle en— 
ſues, and the emperor is beaten. 

His friend Albert the Achilles of Branden- 
burg, is, notwithſtanding his firname, beaten 
by the duke of. Bavaria, Theſe inteſtine trou- 
bles eclipſe the glory of the empire, and make 
Germany truly unfortunate. 

1464. 

We ſee yet another diſgrace. There has been 
always a ſort of prejudiced opinion in many na— 
tions, that he who poſſeſſed certain particular 
pledges,. or ſigns, had an undoubted right to the 
kingdom. In the. unhappy empire of Greece a 
garment and a pair of ſcarlet flippers were ſome— 
times ſufficient to conſtitute the emperor. Ihe 
iron crown of Monza gave a right upon Lom- 
bardy ; and when rivals diſputed the imperial 
crown of Germany, he who would ſeize upon 
thoſe antique arras, the lance and ſword ot 
Charlemagne, was ſecure of the greateſt party. 
In Hungary he was the beſt off, who poſſeſied a 
certain golden crown. This ornament was > 

the 
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the treaſury of the emperor Frederick, who did 


not chuſe to part with at the time that he gave 
up Ladiſlaus his pupil to the Hungarians. 

Matthias'Huniades makes a new demand of 
his golden crown upon the emperor, and de- 
clares war againſt him. 

Frederick III. at laſt delivers up this palla- 
dium of Hungary. They make a treaty which 
never had any thing like it. Matthias acknow- 
ledges Frederick. for his father, and Frederick 
calls Matthias his ſon : nay, it is ſtipulated, that 


in caſe this pretended ſon dies without children, 


and without nephew, the pretended father ſha 


be king of Hungary, In fine, the father gives. 


the ſon 60,000 crowns. 
1465, 1466. 


This was a time in which the Chriſtian: 


powers were guilty of many mean actions. 
There had ſtill ſubſiſted two parties in Bohe- 
mia, the Catholics and the Huſſites. King 
George Podibrade, inſtead of imitating Scan- 
derbeg and the Huniades, favours the Huſhtcy 
againſt the Catholics in Sileſia ; and pope Paul 
II. authoriſes the revolt of the Sileſi ans by a bull. 
At length he excommunicates Podibrade, who 
is deprived of his kingdom. Theſe unworthy 
quarrels take from the Chriſtian cauſe very 
powerful aſſiſtance. Mahomet II. had no Mufti 
to excommunicate him. 
L097 


The Catholics of Bohemia offer the crown of 


Bohemia to the emperor ; but in a diet at Nu- 
remberg moſt of the princes ſide with Podibrade, 
in preſence of the pope's legate; and duke 
Lewis of Bavaria-Landſhut ſays, that, inſtead 
of giving Bohemia to Frederick, the imperiat 


Crown. 
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12  FREDERICE. 
crown ought to be given to Podibrade. The 
diet order that a body of 20,000 men be kept 
up to defend Germany againſt the Turks, Had 
Germany been well governed, they. had rather 
oppoſed them with 300,000. 'The Teutonic 
knights, who might have imitated Scanderbeg, 
only fight for Pruſſia; and at len gth, by a ſolemn 
treaty, they acknowledged themſelves feudatories 
of Poland. The treaty was made at Thorn the. 
preceding year, and executed in 1467. 
| 1468. 

The pope gives Bohemia to Matthias Huni- 
ades, otherwite called Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary; that 1s to ſay, the pope, whoſe great in- 
tereſt it was to oppoſe a bulwark to the Turks, 
eſpecially aſter the death of Scanderbeg the 
Great *, inſtead of ſo doing, encourages a civil 
war amongſt the Chriſtians, and abuſes the em- 
peror and empire, by: daring to oppoſe a king 
who was an elector; for the pope had no more 
right to depoſe a king of Bohemia, than that 
prince had to give away the ſee of Rome. 

Matthias Huniades waſtes time, troops, and. 
negotiations, to poſſeſs himfelf of Bohemia. 
The emperor, with great mildneſs, aſſumes the 
ofhce of mediator. Some of the princes of 


— — 


This was the famous George Caſtriot, ſovereign of 
Epirus or Albania, who had been ſeized in his infancy, 
circumciſed, and educated in the Muſfu!man religion, by 
order of Amurath II. who had cauſed his three elder bro- 
thers to be put to death. As he grew vp, be diſſembled 
lo effectually as to eſcape ſuſpicion, and managed matters 
in ſuch a manner, that he recovered his inheritance from. 
the. Turkiſh dominion. Then he renounced the religion of 
Mahomet, embraced Chriſtianity, and fignalized his reign 
by a great number of glorious victories obtained over the 
Ottoman Porte. 


Germany 
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Germany involve theraſelves in war; others are 
taken up in making treaties, The town of 
Conſtance forms an alliance with the Swiſs. 
cantons. 

An abbot. of St. Gal joins Tockemburg to- 
his rich abbey, and it cofls him no more than. 
40,c00 florins. The inhabitants of Liege war 
unſucceſsfully with the duke of Burgundy, 
Fach prince 1s in fear of his neighbour. I here- 
is no longer an equilibrium, The emperor does 
nothing. 
1469, 1470, 1471, 1472. 

Matthias tiuniades diſputes ſtill about Bohe- 
mia ; nor does the ſudden death of Podibrade- 
extinguiſh the civil war. The Huſſite party. 
chufe Ladiſlaus prince of Poland. The Catho- 
lics declare for Matthias Huniades, 

The houſe of Auſtria, which ought to be- 


very powerful under Frederick III. for a long. 


time loſes more than it gains. Sigiſmund of 
Auſtria, the laſt prince of the branch of J irob, 
ſells to Charles the Raſh, duke of Burgundy, 
Briſgau, Suntgau, and the country of Ferrete, 
which belonged to him, for 80,000 golden, 


crowns. Nothing is more common in the four- 


teenth and fifteenth centuries, than for ſove— 


reignties to be ſold at a very mean price. This: 


was diſmembering the empire, augmenting the 


power of a prince of France, who already poſ- 


ſeſſed all the Low Countries. It was not to be 
foreſeen, that at ſome time or other the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the houſe of Burgundy ſhould revert to 


the houſe of Auſtria. The laws of the empire 


forbid theſe alienations ; the conſent of the em- 


peror ought moreover to be obtained, and even; 


At 


the aſking of it was neglected. 
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At the fame time Charles duke of Burgundy 
purchaſed the duchy of Gueldres, and the coun- 
try of Zutphen, for near the ſame price. This 
duke of Burgundy was the moſt powerful cf 
thoſe princes who were not kings ; nay, few 
kings were ſo powerful. He was at the ſame 
time a vaſſal of the emperor and the king of 
France, yet very formidable to both. 

1473. 1474. 

This duke of Burgundy, as enterpriſing as 
the emperor, was inactive; is uneaſy to all his 
neighbours at the ſame time. No perſon could. 
have a clearer title to the name of Raſh. 

He invades the Palatinate : he attacks Lorrain 
in Switzerland, It was then that the kings of 
France treated with the Swiſs for the firſt time, 
There were yet but eight united cantons, Switz, 
Uri, Underwald, Lucerne, Zurick, Glaris, 
Zug, and Berne. 

Lewis XI. gave them 20,000 franks a- year, 
and four florins and a half a man per month. 


1475. | 

It has been always the good Juck of the Turks, 
that the Chriſtians were divided among them- 
ſelves, as if to facilitate the conqueſts of thz 

Ottoman empire, 83 
Mahomet, maſter of Epirus, of Peloponeſus, 
and of the Negro-Pont, ſcatters terror every 
where. Lewis XI. thinks of nothing but ſap- 
ping the foundation of the duke of Burgundy's 
randeur, which had inſpired him with jealouſy. 
The provinces of Italy were employed in ſup- 
2 themſelves againſt each other. Matthias 
uniades was taken up with diſputing Bohemia 
againſt the king of Poland, and Frederick III. 
thought of nothing but amaſling money, _ 
8 
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he might one day be enabled more firmly to. 
eſtabliſh his power. 

Matthias Huniades, after having gained one 
battle, contents himſelf with Sileſia and Mor+- 
via: he leaves Bohemia and Luſatia to the king 
of Poland. 

Charles the Raſh invades Lorrain : be finds 
himſelf by this uſurpation maſter of one of the 


bneſt countries in Europe,” from Lyons even to 
the ſea of Holland. | 
1476. 

His ambition is not ſatiated: he wants to re- 
ſtore the ancient kingdom of Burgundy, and 
thereby incloſe the Swiſs. Theſe people de- 
tend themſelves againſt him, as they had before 
done againſt the Auſtrians, They defeat him 
entirely in the battle of Grandion, or of Morat. 
'Their pikes and back-ſwords triumph over the 
heavy artillery and the ſhining military force of 
Burgundy. The Swiſs were the only people 
who at that time fought from no other motive 
but that of liberty. The princes, nay even the 
republics themſelves, ſuch as Venice,. Florence, 
and Genoa, had hitherto ſcarcely fought for. 
any thing but their advancement. Never peo— 
ple defended more nobly a valuable liberty than 
the Swiſs: they were wanting in nothing but 
hiſtorians. | 

It was in this battle of Morat that Charles. 
the Raſh loſt that beautiful diamond, which af- 
terwards fell into the hands of the duke of Flo- 
rence. A Swiſs, who found it among the ſpoils,. 
told it for a crown. 


: 1477" _ 
Charles the Raſh at laſt periſhes near Nantz :. 
» he- was betrayed by Campo-Caſſo, a Neapoli- 

. tan, 
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tan, and killed in his flight, after the battle, 
by Bauſmont, a gentleman of Lorrain. 

Puy his death the duchy of Burgundy, the Ar. 
tois, Charolois, Magon, Bar-ſur-Seine, Liſle, 
Doway, and the towns upon the Somme, revert 
to Lewis XI. king of France, as fiefs to that 
crown ; but Flanders, which was titled Imperial, 
with all the Low Countries, and the Franche 
Comte, devolve upon the young princeſs Mary, 
daughter to the fl duke. 

The belt ſtep that could be taken, was Fre- 
derick III. marrying his fon Maximilian to this 
rich heireſs. Maximilian eſpouſed Mary in che 
town of Effant, on the 17th of Auguſt ; and 
Lewis XI. who ought to have given her in mar- 
riage to his ſon, makes war upon him. 

The feudal right, which in reality is but the 
right of the ſtrongeſt, and in its conſequence 
the ſource of eternal diſcord, kindles this war 
againſt the princeſs. Ought Hainault to return 
to France? 1s it an imperial province? Has 
France any rights upon Cambray? Has it any 
upon the Artois ?* Oaght the Franche Comte 
ſtill to be eſteemed a province of the empire? 
Does it belong to the ſucceſhon of Burgundy, 
or ought it to revert to the crown of France? 
Maximilian. would have choſen rather the whole 
inheritance. Lewis XI. is willing to ingroſs 
all that is convenient for him. It is this mar- 
riage then which is really the origin of ſo many 
unhappy wars between France and Auſtria; 
there being no acknowledged right, was the oc- 
caſion of fo many people being ſacrificed. 

Lewis XI. at length poſſeſſes himſelf of the 
two Burgundies, and. towards the Low Coun- 

: U1CS 


'J 


E tries of all that he could poſſibly graſp in the 
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Artois, or in the Hainault. 


1478. 

A prince of Orange, of the houſe of Chalons 
in the Franche Comte, endeavours to preſerve 
this province to Mary. This princeſs defends 
herſelf in the Low Countries, without her huſ- 
band being able to furniſh her any ſuccour from 
Germany. Maximilian as yet was but the indi- 
gent huſband of a ſovereign heroine. He preſſes 
the princes of Germany to take part in his 
cauſe, They all rather attend to their own in- 
tereſt. A landgrave of Heſſe carries off an 
elector of Cologne, and keeps him in priſon. 
The Teutonic knights take Riga in Livonia. 


Matthias Huniades is upon the point of making 


it up with Mahomet II. 


I479- | 

At length Maximilian, aſſiſted only by the 
natives of Liege, puts himſelf at the head of 
his wife's army, which is called the Flemiſh 
Forces, although Flanders, properly ſpeaking, 
that is to ſay from Liſle to Ghent, was of the 
French party. The princeſs Mary had a ſtronger 
army than the king of France, 

Maximilian defeats the French in a battle at 
Guinegaſte ®, in the month of Auguſt. This 
battle was not one of thoſe which at once de- 
termines the fate of -a war. 

| 1480, 
A negotiation. Pope Sixtus IV. ſends a le- 


gate into Flanders: they made a treaty of two 


* This is the place at which the Englifh afterwards de- 
feated the French in an engagement called the Battle of the 
Spurs, becauſe the French made more uſe of their ſpurs 
han of theic ſwords on that occafion, 


years. 
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7957 Where, all this time, is the emperor 
4 


rederick III? He can do nothing for his ſon, 
neither during the war, nor by negotiations : 
but he had given him Mary of Burgundy, and 
that was enough. 

1481, 

However, the Turks beſiege Rhodes. The 
famous grand-maſter Daubuiſſon, at the head of 
his knights, obliges them to raiſe the ſiege at 


the end of three months. 


But the baſha Acomut enters the kingdom of 
Naples with ſifty gallies. He takes Otranto by 
aſſault. All the kingdom is near being ruined. 
Rome herſelf trembles. The indolence of the 
Chriſtian princes eſcapes this torrent only by the 
ſudden death of Mahomet II. and the Turks 
abandon Otranto. 

A whimſical agreement between John king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and his brother Fre: 
derick duke of Holſtein. The king and the 
duke ought to govern Holſtein as a fief of the 
empire, and Schleſwick as a ſief of Denmark, 
in common. All theſe agreements are in gene- 
ral the ſources of war ; but this above al 
others. 

The cantons of Friburg in Switzerland, and 
of Soleuſe, join with the other eight. This by 
itſelf is but a trifling event. Two ſmall towns 
cut but a ſmall figure in the hiſtory of the 
world; but becoming members of a body al- 
ways free, this liberty ſets them above the 
greateſt provinces that compoſe it. 

1482. | 

Mary of Burgundy dies. Maximilian go— 
verns her poſſeſhons in the name of Philip ibs 
Minor, his ſon, "Theſe towns are all pre 
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Jedged. Theſe privileges cauſe almoſt perpe- 
tual diſſenſions between the people who would 
ſupport, and the ſovereign who would ſubject 
them to his will. Maximilian reduces Zealand 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Nimeguen. 

148 3, 1484, 1485. 

All the towns ſurrender one after another, 
but without any agreement, and are reduced 
gradually. ' he feeds of diſcontent ſtill remain. 

1486. 

So far are they from uniting againſt the 
Turks, that Matthias Huniades, king of Hun- 
gary, inſtead of making a proper uſe of the 
death of Mahomet II. to the prejudice of the 
Turks, falls foul of the emperor. What is the 
reaſon of this war of the pretended ſon againſt 
the pretended father? It is difficult to guels. 
He wants to poſſeſs himſelf of Auſtria, What 
right has he to it? His troops beat the Imperi— 
aliſts: he takes Vienna. Here is his ſole right. 
The emperor appears inſenſible to the lots of 
Lower Auſtria : he roves about the Low Coun- 
tries; thence he goes to Frankfort, to ſecure 
among the electors the title of King of the 
Romans to his ſon. A man could not have leſs 
perfonal glory, nor prepare better for the gran- 
deur of his houſe. 

Maximillian is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on the gth of April, by the archbiſhop of Co- 
logne, pope Innocent VIII. giving his conſent 
thereto; for the popes always grant what they 
believe to be neceſſary. 

The emperor, who had credit ſufficient in 
the diet of Frankfort to make his ſon king of 
the Romans, had not enough to obtain 50,000 
Aorins a month, to enable him to recover He 

Lia. 
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Ftria, This is one of thoſe ſtrange contradj-. 
tions often to be met with in hiſtory. At this 


time was made the league of Suabia, to prevent 


the particular wars which rend and weaken 
Germany. It was a regulation of all the princes 


at the diet of Frankfort; a menacing law 


which put all thoſe who attacked their ncigh. 
Sours under the ban of the empire. At length- 
all the gentlemen of Suabia aſſociated themſe! ves 
to revenge the wrongs done them. This was a 
Piece of true knight-errantry. They went in 
ti oops to demoliſh the ſtrong holds of the A. 
landrins, or robbers. They alſo obliged duke 
George of Bavaria to deſiſt from inſulting his 
neighbours, This was a miktia for the public 
good. It did not laſt long. 
1487. 

The emperor makes a treaty with Matthias 
Huniades, which none but a vanquiſhed man 
would have made. He leaves to him the Lower 
Auſtria, until, he ſhould pay him all the ex- 
pences of the war, reſerving himſelf the right 
of ſucceeding hie adopted ſon in the kingdom 
of Hungary. 

1488. 


Maximilian, king of the Romans, finds him- 
Yelf at the ſame time attacked by the French, 
and by his own ſubjects in the Low Countries, 


*Jhe inhabitants of Bruges, on whom he would 


willingly have levied ſome taxes againſt the 
laws of the country, all of a ſudden clap him 
in priſon, where they hold him four months; 
and gave him his liberty only upon condition 
that he ſhall withdraw the few German troojs 
which he has with him, and make peace with 
France, 


Huw 
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How happened it that the miniſtry of the 
young Charles VIII. king of France, neglected 
ſo favourable a conjuncture? This miniſtry was 
then weak. 

| 1489. 

Maximilian ſecretly eſpouſes by proxy the 
ducheſs Anne of Bretagne, Had he eſpouſed. 
her effectually, and produced children by her, 
he would have doubly preſſed France, which 
was ſurrounded at that time by Franche Comte, 
Alfatia, Bretagne, and the Low Countries. 

1490. 

Matthias Corvinus Huniades being dead, let 
us ſee if the emperor Frederick, his adopted fa- 
ther, ſucceeded him by virtue of treaties. Fre- 
derick parts with his right to the emperor Maxi- 
milan, 

But Beatrix, widow of the former king, 
makes the ſtates ſwear to acknowledge him 
only whom ſhe ſhould eſpauſe; and ſoon weds 
Ladiſlaus Jagellon king of Bohemia, whom the 
Hungarians crown. Maximilian nevertheleſs 
recovers Lower Auſtria, and carries the war 
into Hungary. * 

1491. 

The ſame treaty that Frederick III. made 
with Matthias is renewed between Ladiflaus 
Jagellon and Maximilian. Maximilian is ac- 
knowledged preſumptive heir to Ladiſlaus Ja- 
gellon in Hungary and Bohemia. 

Fate, even at this cCiltance, was preparing 
Hungary for ſubjeCtion to the houſe of Auſtria. 

The emperor does a bold action in theſe 
times of proſperity. He puts his kinſman Al- 
bert of Bavaria, duke of Munich, under the 
ban of the empire. It is aſtoniſhing to think 
what 


| 
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what a number of princes of this houſe haye 
been thus treated. What was the occaſion of 


it? Tirol was given ſolemnly to this duke of 


Bavaria by Sigiſmund of Auſtria, and this do. 
nation, or ſecret ſale, was looked upon as the 
gift of his wife Cunegonda, only daughter of 
the emperor Frederick III. 

The emperor pretended that the empire could 
not be alienated, and the whole empire was di. 
vided upon this queſtion ; an indubitable proof 
that the laws were not at all clear, and perhaps 
there was nothing ſo much wanting in ſociety, 

The ban of the empire was in ſuch caſes no 
more than a declaration of war; but this was 
very ſoon concluded. Tirol remained in the 
poſſeſhon of Auſtria: ſome compenſations are 
given to Bavaria, and the duke of Bavaria de- 
livers up Ratiſbon, which had been for ſome 


time in his hands. 


Ratifbon was an imperial town: the duke of 
Bavaria had looked upon it as part of his eſtate, 
eſtabliſhing bis title upon ancient right: it had 
been newly declared an imperial town : there 
ſcarcely remained to the duke of Bavaria above 
one half of the rights of cuſtom. 

1492. 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, who ima- 


gined he might eſtabliſh the grandeur of his 
| houſe upon a peaccable foundation, by marry- 


ing his daughter Margaret of Auſtria to Charles 
VBI. king of France, with whom ſhe was 


brought up; and ſoon after, by marrying Anne 


of Bretagne by proxy, learns that his wife is 


really married to Charles VIII. on the 6th of 
December, 1491; and that they are about to 
fend back his daughter Margaret to him, Wo- 


men 
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men are no longer the ſubjects of war among 
princes, but the provinces are. As the inhe- 
ritance of Matilda had ſo long troubled the 
peace of Italy, ſo does that of Mary of Bur- 
gundy kindle perpetual diſcord. 

Maximilian ſurpriſes Arras ; after which he 
concludes an advantageous peace, by which the 
king of France cedes to him Franche Comte in 
pure ſovereignty, the Artois, and the Charolois 
and Nogent on condition of homage. 

It is not to Maximilian properly that theſe 
countries are ceded, but to his ſon Philip, as 
the repreſentative of his niother Mary of Bur- 
gundy. 

It muſt be acknowledged that no king of the 
Romans ever began his career ſo gloriouſly as 
Maximilian. The victory of Guinegaſte over 
the French, the taking of Arras, and the ob- 


him with glory. 


_ taining Artois by the ſtroke of a pen, covered 


1493. 

Frederick III. dies the 19th of Auguſt, aged 
ſeventy- eight. He had reigned fifty-three years. 
No emperor's reign had been longer, but it had 
not been the moſt glorious“. 


— 


* He was undoubtedly a weak prince, a devotee, and a 
pedant, He choſe for his device the five vowels, a, e, i, o, u, 
which he thus explained: Auſtriæ eft imperare orbi univerſe ;; 
and this ſome of his ſucceſſors have interpreted into a pro- 
phecy, which it is to be hoped will never be fulfilled. 
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FoRTIETH EMPEROR. 


ABOUT the time of Maximilian's coming 

to the empire Europe began to wear a very 
different aſpect. The Venetians at length op- 
poſed themſelves as a bulwark againſt the Turks, 
who already poſſeſſed a very large territory. 
The Venetians ſtill kept Cyprus, Candy, a part 
of Greece and of Dalmatia: they extended their 
ſovereignty in Italy; but the town of Venice 
alone was worth more than all their other do- 
minions; the gold of the world flowing in upon 
them through the channels of commerce. 

The popes were become ſovereigns of Rome, 
but ſovereigns extremely confined in this capi- 
tal ; and moſt of the territories which had been 
formerly given them, and which had been al- 
ways diſputed, were loſt by them. 

The houſe of Conzagna poſſeſſed Mantua, a 
town belonging to the counteſs Matilda, and a 
fief of the empire which the holy fee never poſ- 
ſeſſed. Parma and Placentia, which now be- 
longed to them, were in the hands of the Sfor- 
zas dukes of Milan. Ferrara and Modena were 
ruled by the houſe of Eſte ; Bologna belonged 
to the Bentivoglio ; Peruſa to the Baloni ; Ra- 
venna to the Polentini; Farenza to the Man- 
fredi; Immola and Forli to the Rimario ; al- 
molt all the patrimony of St. Peter, and that 
country which is called Romania, was poſſeſſed 
by particular ſovereigns, the moſt of whom ea- 
ſily obtained charters as vicars of the empire, | 

che 
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The Sforzas had not during fifteen years, 
condeſcended to take this title. Florence had 
a much finer, that of Free, under the direc- 
tion, though not in the power, of the Me— 
dicis. | 

The ſlates of Savoy, as yet very much op— 
preſſed, ſtanding in need of both money and 
commerce, were then much leſs conſiderable 
than the Swifſs. 

If from the Alps we take a view of France, 
we ſhall find it begin again to flouriſh. Its 
members, that had been fo long divided, re- 
unite and form a powerful body. The marriage 
of Anne of Bretagne with Charles VIII. com- 
pleted the ſtrengthening of this kingdom, which 
had received ſome conſiderable improvements 
under Lewis XI. by the acquiſition of Bur- 
gundy and Provence. vince the decline of the 
race of Charlemagne, ſhe liad but little influ- 
ence in the affairs of Europe. 

Spain, as yet more unhappy than. ſhe had 
been for near 700 years, at this time began to 
revive, Ifabella and Ferdinand, aſter having 
driven the Moors out of the kingdom of Gre- 
nada, extended their views to Naples and Si- 
cily. | 

Portugal was employed in an enterprize of 
glory unheard of till that time ; ſhe began to 
open a new channel of commerce to mankind, 
by teaching a paſſage to the Indies by ſea. Here 
are the ſources of all the great events that have 
ſince actuated all Europe. 

1494. 

The Turks under Bajazet ceaſe not as yet to 
he terrible, though leſs ſo than under Mahomet 
They make incurſions into Hungary and ſome 
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part of the Auſtiian dominions; but theſe are 
only a few ſc:itered billows, that after the 
mighty ſtorm contend upon the ſurface. Maxi- 
milian goes to ſecure Croatia and Curniola, 

He marrics at Inipruc the niece of Lewis 
Sforza, otherwiſe called Lewis the Moor, the 
uſurper of Milan, who had poiſoned his pupil 
the natural heir. This was not the only houſe 
where crimes had the {anction of nobility, Mo- 
ney only conſtituted this match. Maximilian 
weds Blanche of Sforza at once, and gives the 
inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to Lewis the Moor, 
which Germany reſents. 

At the ſame time Lewis the Moor calls alſo 
Charles VIII. into Italy and gives him money. 
A duke of Milan keeps at the ſame time in pay 
an emperor and a king of France. 

He deceives them both ; he believes that he 
may divide the conquelt of Naples with Charles 
VIII. and while Charles VIII. is in Italy, in- 
tends that the emperor ſhall invade France. The 
beginning of the fifteenth century is famous for 
the deepeſt intrigues and the blackeſt treache- 
ries. It was the criſis of Europe, but above all 
of Italy, where many petty princes endeavoured 
to gain by their crimes what they wanted in 


power. 


1 1495. 

A new imperial chamber eſtabliſhed at Frank- 
fort, of which the count de Hohenzollern, the 
eldeſt of the houſe of Brandenburg, is firſt pre- 
ſident. It was the fame chamber which was 
afterwards transferred to Worms, to Nurem- 
berg, Auzſburg, Ratiſbon, and at length to 
Vezlar, where ſome proceſſes were determined, 
which had ſubſiſted ſince its foundation. 


Wirtemberg 
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Wirtemberg erected into a duchy. * 

| A great diſpute, to determine whether the 
| duchy of Lorrain be a fief of the empire. Duke 
F Reignier does homage, and takes an oath of 
fidelity as duke of Lorrain and Bar; at the 
| ſame time proteſting, that he did it only in con- 
| fideration of holding certain fiefs. Which 
ought to weigh moſt, his homage or his pro- 
teſtation ? | 
| While Charles VIII. called into Italy by 
Lewis the Moor, and by pope Alexander IV. 
rapidly conquers all before him, and makes 
himſelf maſter of all the kingdom of Naples by 
means of a baſtard of the houſe of Arragon, this 
ſame Lewis the Moor, and the ſame pope Alex- 
ander IV. league with Maximilian and the Ve- 
netians to drive him out. Charles chuſes to 
wait for them, appearing to be very ſormida- 
ble, though in reality not ſo. 

1496. 

Maximilian goes into Italy, whence Charles 
VIII. is driven out. There he found what has 
been always ſeen there, a ſtrong hatred againſt 
the French and Germans, defiance and divi- 
ſions between the ſeveral powers: but what is 
moſt to be remarked is, that he arrived there 
too weakly attended, He had but a thouſand 
horſe with him, and four or five thouſand in- 
fantry : he looked rather like the penſioner of 
Lewis: he wrote to the duke of Savoy, the 
marquis of Saluce, and to the duke of Modena, 
by their preſence to aſſiſt at his coronation at 
Pavia, which all theſe lords refuſe. Every 
thing concurs to ſhew him that he came too in- 
differently attended, and that. Italy believed it- 
ſelf independent. 
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Is it the emperor's fault if he has ſo little 
credit in Italy? it appears not. The princes 
and diets of Germany ſcarcely furniſh him an 
ſubſidies. He draws but little aſſiſtance from 
their tcicitories. The Low- Countries belon 
not to Maximilian, but to his fon. The 
voyage to Italy was ruinous, 

1497. 

The feudal rights is always the occaſion «f 
troubles. A diet at Worms having ordered 
a ſlight tax for the ſervice of the Empire, the 
Frieſlanders refuſe to pay it. They alway 
pretend that they are not a fief of the empire, 
Maximilian ſends the duke of Saxony, in qua- 
lity of governor, to reduce the Frieſlanders. 
A people poor and very fond of their liberties, 
deſcended of the ancient Saxons at Xeaſt, part 
of whom had fought Charlemagne. They de- 
fend themſclves ; but not ſo ſucceſsfully as the 
Swiss. 

1498. 

Charles VIII. dies; and, in ſpite of his aſſocia- 
tions, in ſpite of treaties, Maximilian makes an 
irruption on the ſide of Burgundy, a fruitleſs 
irruption, after which they again enter into new 
treaties. Maximilian perſiſts to reclaim all the 
ſucceſſion of Mary of Burgundy, for his ſon 
Philip le Beau. | 

Lewis XII. gives up many places to this 
young prince, who pays homage to the chan- 
cellor of France at Arras, for the Charolois, 
Artois, and Flanders ; and they mutually agree 
to ſubmit their pretenſions on the duchy of Bur- 
pundy, to the deciſion of the parliament of 

aris. 

Maximilian treats with the Swiſs, who are 

looked 
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looked upon as invincible, in their own ter- 
ritories. : 
The ten united cantons form a league with 
the Griſons. Maximilian hopes to regain them 
by mildneſs. He writes them a ſoothing letter. 
he Swiſs in their aſſembly at Zurich cry out, 
that no confidence is to be placed in Maximilian. 


1499. 

The Auſtrians attack fe Griſons. The Swiſs 
defeat the Auſtrians, and ſupport not only their 
own liberry, but that of their allies. The 
Auſtrians are again beaten in three battles. 

The emperor at length makes peace with the 
ten cantons as with a free people. 

1500. 

The imperial town of Baſil, Schaffhauſen, 
and Apenzel, join the Swiſs union, which is 
compoſed of the 13 cantons. 

The Aulic council, projected about this time 
by Maximilian. This is an image of the ancient 
tribunal which formerly accompanied the em- 
peror. This chamber is approved by the ſtates 
of the Empire, in the diet of Augſburg. It 
is permitted to carry cauſes thither, as well as 
to the imperial chamber; but the aulic council 
having more power, cauſes its decrecs to be bet- 
ter executed, and becomes one of the greateſt 
ſupports of the imperial power. The form of 
this chamber was not quite ſettled, till the 
year 1512. ; 

The empire is divided into fix circles, in 
which the electoral territories are comprized as 
well as the reſt of the Empire; tho' this re- 
gulation had not yet ſufficient ſorce, till. twelve 


years after the diet of Cologn, 
1 Charles 
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Charles V. born in the town of Ghent, the 
24th of February, being St. Matthias's day, 
We have remarked this, becauſe the day was 
always favourable to him. They forthwith 
give him the title of duke of Luxemburg. 

Fortune begins to declare the very ſame year 
in favour of this child, Don Michael the ir- 
fant of Spain dies, and the infanta Johanna, 


mother to the young prince, becomes preſump- 
tive heir to that monarchy. 


About this time the new world was diſ. 


covered, the fruits of which diſcovery Charles 


the V. was one day to reap. | 
1501. 

Maximilian had been the vaſſal of France for 
part of the ſucceſſion of Burgundy. Lewis XII. 
demands, that he ſhould be the ſame for the 
Milaneſe. He comes from conquering that pro- 
vince under Lewis the Moor, uncle and feu- 
datory of the emperor, without Maximilian's 
appearing in the leaſt diſturbed at the fate of a 
country ſo dear to all his predeceſſors. 

Lewis XII. had alfo conquered and divided 
the kingdoms of Naples, with Ferdinand king 
of Arragon, without Maximilian's appearing 
any more diſturbed. 

Maximilian promiſes the inveſtiture of Mi— 
lan, upon condition that madam Claudia, 
daughter of Lewis XII. and of Anne of Bretagne 
ſhould marry the young duke Charles of Lux- 
emburg. He inc:nds declaring the Milanele a 
feminine fief. here are certaiuly, by nature, 
neither feminine fiefs nor maſculine, Whether 
a daughter ſhall or ſhall not inherit, all that 
depend on cuſtom imperceptibly eſtabliſhed. 


Lewis 
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Lewis XII. ought certainly to regard the 
Milaneſe as a feminine fief in effect, becauſe 
he had no other pretenſions to it, than in the 
right of a grandmother, Valentia Viſconti. 
It was Maximilian's intention that the Milaneſe 
and Bretagne ſhould one day paſs to his grand- 
ſon, in which caſe Lewis XII. had neither con- 
quered nor married but for the advantage of the 
houſe of Auſtria. Sh, 

The archduk2 Philip, and his wife Johanna, 
daughter to Ferdinand and Ifabella, cauſed 
themſelves to be acknowledged heirs to the 
kingdom of Spain. Philip there takes the title 
of prince of Aſturias. Maximilian ſees nothing 
but real grandeur for his poſterity, and has 
ſcarce any thing for himſelf but titles; for he 
has but the ſhadow of power in Italy, and of 
precedency in Germany.. He could carry his. 
imalleſt deſigns into execution only by policy. 

1503. 

He endeavours ineffectually to make Auſtria. 
an electorate. 

The electors continue to meet for two whole 
years, to ſupport their privileges. 

The extinction of the great fiefs in Germany, 
awakens the attention of the German princes. 

The pones begin io form a temporal power, 
and Maximilian permits it. 

Urbino, Canerino, and ſome other terri- 
tories are forced from their new maſters by 
one i pope Alexander the Sixth's baſtards. 
That is the famous Ceſar Borgia, a deacon, an 
archbiſkop, and a ſecular prince, He employs 
mote art in getting poſſeſhon of ſeven or eight 
mall towns, than the Alexanders, the Gengis, 
and the. Tamerlanes had ſhewn, in the con- 


K 6. quelt 
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queſt of Afia. His father the pope and himſelf 
thrive by the bowl and dagger; and the good 
king Lewis XII had been a long time in al. 
liance with theſe two blood - ſtained men, be. 
cauſe he ſtood in need of them. As for the 
N he ſeemed intirely to have forgotten 
taly. 

The town of Lubec declares war againſt 
Denmark. Lubec ſeemed to be endeavouring 
at being in the North, what Venice was in the 
Adriatic; and the troubles that reigned in 
Sweden and Denmark, prevented its being 
cruſhed, 

1504. 

The quarrels of Denmark and Sweden have 
nothing to ſay to the hiſtory of the Empire; 
but it ought not to be forgotton that the Swedes 
having] choſen a governor, of whom king John 
of Denmark not approving, he condemned the 
ſenators of Sweden as rebels and traitors, and 
remitted their ſentence to the emperor for him 
to confirm it. 

This king John had been elected king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, there was a neceſſity for an 
emperor whole power was very weak, to ap- 
prove and confirm his ſentence. This very king 
John, tho' with three crowns, had very little 
power himſelf, eſpecially in Sweden, from 
whence had been driven out. But this kind 
of difference, of which from time to time we lee 
examples, marks ſufficiently the reſpect always 
paid to the Empire. It was always addrefled . 
when there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for it, as 
the holy ſee was often ſolicited to ſtrengthen 


uncertain rights. Maximilian nevertheleſs fail- 
| | ed 
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ed not to procure a proper reſpect to be paid to 
the reſcripts of that authority, which they at- 
tributed to him. He commanded the ſtates of 
Sweden to obey, threatening that he would 
otherwiſe proceed againſt them according to the 
rights of the empire. 

This year a civil war ſprung up, between a 
branch of the Palatine, and the poſſeſſors of 
the houſe of Bavaria. The branch of the Pa- 
latine is at laſt condemned in the diet of Augſ- 
burg. Yet this does not make the war the 
leſs. Unhappy conſtitution of a ſtate, where 
the laws are without force! The branch of 
the Palatine loſes in this war more than one 
territory. | 

A treaty of a very ſingular nature is con- 
cluded at Blois, between the ambaſſadors of 
Maximilian and his ſon Philip on the one part, 
and the cardinal d' Amboiſe in the name of Lewis 
XII. on the other. | 

This treaty confirms the alliance with the 
houſe of Auſtria, by which Lewis XII ſhould be 
in reality inveſted with' the duchy of Milan. 
But by which, if Lewis XII. ſhould break the 
marriage of madam Claudia, with the arch- 
duke Charles of Luxemburg, the latter prince 
ſhould have the duchy of Burgundy, the Mi— 
Lineſe, and the county of Aſti, by way of re— 
paration : on the other hand, ſhould the treaty 
be broken on the fide of Maximilian, or of 
Philip prince of Spain, father to the young 
archduke, the houſe of Auſtria ſhould not 
only quit his pretenſions upon the duchy of 
Burgundy, but alſo on the Artois, the Charo- 
Jois, and other territories. It is ſcarce credible 


that ſuch a treaty was ſerious, If Lewis XII. 
ſhould 
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ſhould marry the princeſs, he muſt loſe Bretagne; 


| if he broke the marriage, he was to loſe Bur- 


undy. Nothing elſe can be ſaid in excuſe of 
fach promiſes, than that there was no intention 
of keeping them. This was exchanging im- 
prudence for ignominy. 


1505. 

Iſabella queen of Cite dies, and by her will: 
diſinherits her kinſman Philip, ſather of Charles 
of Luxemburg; and Charles is not to reign till 
the age of twenty. This was in order to pre- 
ſerve the kingdom of Caſtile to her huſband 
Ferdinand of Arragon. 

The mother of Charles of Luxemburg, Johan- 
na, daughter of Iſabella, beireſs of Caſtile, 
was, as it is well known, called Johanna the 
Fooliſh. She well deſerved the title. An am- 
baſſador of Arragon comes to Bruſſels, and en- 
gages her to ſign her mother's will. 

| 1506. 

An agreement between Ferdinand of Arra- 

gon and Philip. The latter conſents to reign 


in common with his wife and Ferdinand. In 


all public acts the name of Ferdinand was put 
firſt; after it that of Johanna and that of 


Philip. A ſure way to confound three perſons, 
as will appear in the ſequel. ; 

The ſtates of France, in concert with Lewis 
XII. and the cardinal d'Amboiſe, oppoſe the 
treaty which give madam Claudia and Bretagne 
to the houſe of Auſtria. They marry her to 
the preſumptive heic of the crown, count 
d' Angouleſme, afterwards Francis I. Charles 
VIII. had got the wife of Maximilian, Fran- 
cis I. the wife of Charles V. 

While ſo many treaties were making on this 


fide the Alps ; while Philip and Johanna were 
1 gone 
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gone into Spain, and Maximilian kept fair 
on all ſides, at the ſame time not letting the 
inheritance of Hungary out of his eye, the 
popes purſued their new deſign of eſtabliſhing a 
great ſovereignty by force of arms. Excom- 
munications were weapons too much uſed. 
Pope Alexander VI. had begun, Julius II. 
finiſhed it. He takes Bologna from the Benti- 
voglios, and Lewis XII. or rather the Cardinal 
d'Amboiſe, aſſiſt him therein. | 

He had already reunited to the ſee of Rome, the 
territory which Cæſar Borgia had taken for him- 
felf, In effect, Alexander VI. fought for his ſon, 
but Julius II. conquered for the ſee of Rome. 

The titular king of Spain, Philip, dies at 
Burgos, On his death-bed he appoints Lewis 
XII. guardian of his fon Charles. This will 
was formed on the hatred which he had for his 
ſtep-father Ferdinand. And, in ſpite of their diſ- 
agreement, on account of madam Claudia's mar- 
riage, he looked upon Lewis XII. to be a much 
honeſter man than Ferdinand the Catholic. 
A mighty religioniſt, but a moſt perfidious mo- 
narch ! who had deceived the whole world, but 


above all his parents, and more particularly 
his kinſman. 


I507. 

A ftrange affair! blow Countries refuſe 
to acknowledge the emperor Maximilian for 
regent, during the minority of Charles. They 
fay that Charles was a Frenchman, becauſe he 
was born at Ghent, the capital of Flanders, during 
the time that his father paid homage to the king 
of France. Under this p&text, the ſeventeen 
provinces governed themſclves for eighteen 
months, without Maximilian's being able to re- 
medy the inſult, There was no conquered 

. country 
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country more free than the Low-Countries at 
this day; England had not obtained near ſo 
much liberty. 

1508. 

A war againſt the houſe of Guelders, who 
had been long ſince driven from their domini- 
ons, part of which having recovered, they 
inceſſantly ſtruggled for the reſt, obliges the 
ſkates at laſt to cede the regency to Maximili- 
an, and Margaret of Auſtria, his favourite 
daughter is declared governeſs. 

Maximilian intends to try if he can recover 
ſome credit in Italy, by getting himſelf crowned 
at Rome. The enterprize was difficult. The 
Venetians, now become more powerful than 
ever, haghtily declare they would oppoſe his 
progreſs in Italy, if too ſtrongly attended. The 
governor of Milan for Lewis the XII joins 
the Venetians. Pope Julius the IId. tells him 
that he gives him the title of emperor, but 
that he does not adviſe him to go to Rome. 

He advances towards Verona, in ſpite of the 
Venetians, who had not ſuſſiciently guarded the 
Paſſes. Here they keep their word with him, 
and force him to retire to Inſpruc. 

The famous Venetian general Alviano, in- 
tirely deſeats the emperor's little army near the 
Trentin. The Venetians poſſeſs themſelves of 
almoſt this whole province, and their fleet takes 
Trieſte, capi al of Iſtria and other towns. Al- 
viano enters Venice in triumph. 

Maximilian then, as a laſt reſource, ſends a 
circular letter to all the ſtates of the empire, 
injoining them to gie him the title of Roman. 
Emperor elected; a title which his ſucceſſors 


have ever ſince taken at their acceſſion, Cul- 
| tom 
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tom heretofore had given the name of emperor 
to thoſe only who were crowned at Rome, 
1509, 

The empire at 4 Wona had no ſooting in 
Italy, where there were no more than two 
5 powers, and many ſmall ones. Lewis 

II. on the one ſide, maſter of the Milaneſe 
and of Genoa, who having a free communica— 
tion by Provence, threatened the kingdom of 
Naples, heretofore imprudently divided with 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who took every thing 
to himſelf with that perfidy which is uſually 
called policy. The other new power was 
Venice, the rampart of chriſtianity againſt 
the inſidels; a rampart broken indeed in a hun- 
dred places, yet ſtill making ſome reſiſtance by 
the towns that remained to them in Greece, 
by the iſles of Candy, Cyprus, and Dalmatia. 
Beſides, ſhe was not always at war with the 
Ottoman empire, and gained more by her com- 
merce with the Turks than ſhe loſt by her poſ- 
ſcſhons. 

Her dominions upon Terra Firma began to 
be ſomething. She had ſeized upon Faenza, 
Rimini, Ceſeno, ſome territories belonging to 
Ferrara, and the duchy of Urbino, after the 


death of Alexander VI. They poſſeſſed Raven - 


na, and juſtified moſt” of theſe acquiſitions, be- 
cauſe, that having aſſiſted the houſes diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed by Alexander VI. in the recovery of their 
dominions, theſe territories were awarded to 
them as their recompence. The Venetians had 
for a long time poſſeſſed Padua, Verona, Vi- 
cenza, the marquiſate of Treviſa, and Frionia. 
They had near the Milaneſe Breſſia, and Ber- 
gamas. Francis Sforza had given them 1 
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Lewis XII. had ceded to them Cremona, and 
Guiara d'Adda, 

All this. did not compoſe in Italy a ſtate fo 
very formidable, that Europe ſhould fear the 
Venetians as conquerors. The real power of 
Venice was in St. Mark's treaſury. It was 
there they had wherewith to retain an emperor 
and a king of France. 

In the month of April 1509, Lewis XII, 
Marches againſt his old allies the Venetians, at 

the head of 15,000 horſe, 12,000 French in- 
fantry, and Sooo Swiſs. The emperor ad- 
vances againſt them on the ſide of Iſtria and 
Frioul. Julius II. the firſt warlike pope, enters 
the towns of Romania at the head of 10,000 
men. | 

Ferdinand of Arragon, as king of Naples, 
declares alſo againſt the Venetians, becauſe 
that they held tome ports in the kingdom of 
Napies. on account of ſome money w hich they 
had formerly lent upon them. 

The king of Hungary alſo declares againſt 
them in hopes of having Dalmatia. The duke 
of Savoy having ſome pretenfions upon the 
kingdom of Cyprus, gives alſo a helping hand 
to the enterpriſe. The duke of Ferrara, a vaſ- 
fal of the holy ſee, alſo joins in it. In fine, 
fo far from attacking the great Turk, the whole 
continent of Europe joins at once to oppreſs the 
Venetians. | 
Pope Julius the Hd. was the firit promoter 
of this ſingular league of the ſtrong againſt the 
weak, ſo well known by the name of the 
League of Cambray. And he who would have 
mut ſtrangers out of Italy for ever, floods the 
whole country with them. 


Lewis. 
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Lewis XII. has the misfortune to beat the 
Venetians completely, in the battle of Guiaro 
d'Adda. This was not very difficult. The 
mercernary ſoldiers of Venice could hold out 
againſt the other ſovereigns of Italy, but not 
againſt the French gens d'armes. Ihe misfor- 
tune of Lewis XII. in beating the Venetians 
was, that he laboured for the emperor. Ma- 
ſter as he was Genoa and Italy, no more re- 
mained to prevent the Germans ever entering 
Italy, than for him to have joined the Vene- 
tlans. | 

The fear of the power of Venice was badly 
founded. Venice was only rich, and they muſt 
ſhut their eyes not to ſee, that the new chan- 
nels of commerce by the Cape of Good Hope 
and the American ſeas, would fintſh the ſources 
of the Venetian power. Lewis XIL had re- 
ceived from Maximillian 100, ooo golden crowns 
for joining this league without the which the em- 
peror could not poſſibly have marched towards 
the Alps. 

The 14th of June, 1509, the emperor gives 
the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to cardinal dA m- 
boiſe, who receives it for Lewis XII. in the 
town of Trent. The emperor not only gives 
this duchy to the king, but in default of his iſ- 
ſue to count d'Anglouleſme, Francis I, This 
was the price of the ruin of Venice. 

Maxamilian received for this grant 60,000 
golden crowns. 'Thus for three ages paſt, had 
every thing been ſold. Lewis XII. might have 
employed this money to ſettle himſelf in Italy; 
and he returns to France, after having reduced 
Venice almoſt to her iſlands, 
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The emperor than advances on the fide of 
Friouli, and reaps all the fruits of the French 
victory. But Venice, during the abſcoce of 

Lewis XII. acquires new courage, and her mo. 
ney procures her new armies. She forces the 
emperor to raiſe the ſiege of Padua, and, by giy. 
ing up every thing that he aſks, concludes a 
wy with the promoter of the league, Julius 

The principal deſign of Julius II. was to 
drive the Barbarians out of Italy, and rid of it 
once of the French and the Germans. The 
popes had formerly called in theſe nations to 
ſupport him, one againſt the other, and vice 
verſa, Julius, by repairing the faults of his 
predeceſſors, by delivering Italy, and ſtrength. 
ening himſelf, fought an immortal name. Mix- 
imilian refuſes to aid Julius in driving out the 
French. 

| 1510. | 

Julius II. at length makes his own uſe of the 
Swiſs, whom he ſpirits up againſt Lewis XII. 
as alſo old Ferdinand, king of Arragon and of 
Naples. He endeavours to procure a peace be- 
tween the emperor and Venice; and, at the 
ſame time deviſes the ſeizing Ferrara, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Parma, and Placentia. 

A great diet is held at Augſburg, in the 
midſt of ſo many different intereſts. Here 
they debate, whether Maximilian ſhall give 
peace to Venice. 

Here they confirm the liberty of the town of 
Hamburg, which had been long diſputed by 
Denmark. 

Maximilian and Lewis XII. are again unit- 
ed that is to ſay, Lewis XII. aſſiſts the empe- 


[or 
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ror in purſuiug the Venetians, and the empe- 
| ror does not in the leaſt contribute to preſerve 
| to Lewis Milan and Genoa, whence the pope 
endeavours to drive him out. 
| Julius II. at length gives the inveſtiture of 
| Naples to Ferdinand king of Arragon, though 
be had promiſed it to Lewis XII. Ferdinand, 
already maſter of Naples, ſtood in no need of 
| this ceremony; but then it coſt him 7,000 
| crowns rent, whereas formerly 48,000 uſed to 
be paid to the holy ſee. | | 
| 1511. 
* Julius II. declares war againſt the king of 
France, who begins to have very little power 
in Italy. This warlike pope intends the con- 
| queſt of Ferrara, belonging to Alphonſo d'Eſte, 
an ally of France. He takes Mirandola and 
Concordia in his march, and gives them to the 
houſe of Mirandola, but as fieſs of the holy 
© ſce. Theſe are but trival wars; but certain] 
Julius II. had more policy than his predeceſ- 
ſors; ſince he found the art of making them in 
ſome meaſure profitable, while all the victories 
of the French were of very little ſervice to 
them, ſince they could not enable them to curb 
the enterpriſes of the pope. 

Julius II. gives up Modena, of which he had 
been ſome time poſſeſſed, to the emperor ; and 
he only parts with it for fear that the troops 

which the king of France had in the Milaneſe 

| thould have beſieged it. 

1312. 

The pope at length prevails upon Maximili- 

| an ſecretly to ſign a treaty with king Ferdinand 

and him againſt France, Theſe are fruits that 

Lewis XII. gathers from his league of Cam- 
bray, 
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bray, and ſo much money given to the em. 
ror. 

Julius II. who intended chaſing the Barbati. 
ans out of Italy, inſtead of it introduces, all x 
once, the Swiſs, the Arragonians, and the Ger. 
mans. Gaſton de Foix, nephew to Lewis XII. 
governor of Milan, a young prince, who ac- 
quires great glory and reputation, by ſupport. 
ing himſelf, with a very ſmall army, defeats the 
allies at the battle of Ravenna, but is killed in 
the victory, and, by that means, the fruits of it 
are loſt. Such, almoſt, always has been the fate 
of the French in Italy. They loſe the Milaneſe 
after that famous battle of Ravenna, which, at 
another time, had given them the empire of 
Italy. Pavia is almoſt the only place that re- 
mains to them. 

The Swiſs who, excited by the pope, had 
made an hand of this reſolution, receive from 
his holineſs, inſtead of money, the titles of De- 
fenders of the holy ſee. 

Maximilian, in the mean time, continues the 
war againſt the Venetians ; but theſe rich te- 
publicans make a good defence, and daily repair 
their former loſſes. 

The emperor and the pope inceſſantly treat. 
And it is in this very year, that Maximilim 
offers himſelf to the pope, to accept him as co- 
adjutor in the popedom. He ſees no other wa 
of re-eſtabliſhing the imperial dignity in Italy, 
and, from this view, he ſometimes aſſumes the 
title of Pontifex maximus, in imitation of the Ho- 
man emperors. His being a layman was no exclu- 
ſion from the papacy, it being juſtified by the exam. 
ple of Amadeus of Savoy. The pope having dif 
appointed him in his views of being eie to 
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him, Maximilian begins to deviſe the ſucceed- 
ing him; for which purpoſe he gains ſome cardi- 
nals, and endeavours to borrow money to pur- 


chaſe the remaining votes at the death of Julius, 


which he imagines very near. His famous let- 
ter to the archducheſs Magaret, his daughter, 
is a teſtimony of this, the original being {till to 
be ſeen. 

The inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan, which 
three years before had coſt Lewis XII. 160,000 
golden crowns, 1s given to Maximilian Sforza 
at a much better rate. To the ſon of that Lewis 


the Moor, whom Lewis XII. had kept ſo harſh- 


ly, yet ſo juſtly, in priſon. The fame Swiſs 
who had betrayed Lewis the Moor to Lewis 
XII. brings his ſon back in triumph to Milan. 

Pope Julius II. dies, after having laid the cer- 
tain foundation of the pope's temperoral grau- 
deur ; for as for his ſpiritual, it daily diminiſhes, 
The temporal grandeur might have formed the 
equilibrium of Italy; yet it has not. The rea- 
ſon of this is the AN hae of a ſacerdotal go- 
vernment and the nepotiſm. 

1513. 

A war breaks out between Denmark and the 
Hans-towns, Lubec, Dantzic, Wiſmar, and Ri- 
ga. There were many examples of this kind, 
which we ſhall not fee in theſe days. The 
towns are beaten, and the princes get the bet- 
ter in almoſt all parts in Europe; ſo very hard 
is it to preſerve true liberty, 2 p 

Leo X. leſs warlike than Julius, but not leſs 
enterpriſing, more cunning but leſs capable, 
forms a league againſt Lewis XII. with the em- 
peror, with Henry VIII. king of England, and 


old Ferdinand of Arragon. This league was 


concluded | 
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concluded at Mechlin on the fifth of April, by 
the care of that Margaret of Auſtria, governeſ 
of the Low- Countries, who had made the league 
of Cambray. 

The emperor was to poſſeſs himſelf of Bur- 
gundy, the pope of Provence, the king of Eng. 
land of Normandy the king of Arragon of 
Guienne. This laſt had lately uſurped Na- 
varre from John d'Albret, by means of a papal 
bull, ſeconded byan army. Thus do the popes, 
always weak, give kingdoms to the ſtrongeſt, 
Thus rapaciouſneſs always acts by the hands of 
religion, Lewis XII. at length unites with 
thoſe very Venetians he had before ſo impru- 
dently loſt. The papal league is broken almoſt 
as ſoon as formed. Maximilian only gets ſome 
money from Henry VIII. It was all that he 
wanted. What weakneſs! What knavery! 
what cruelty ! what inconſtancy ! what rapa- 
my manifeſted in all theſe great affairs! 

ewis XII. vainly attempts to recover the 
Milaneſe, La Trimouille marches thither with 
a few troops. He is defeated at Navarre by the 
Swiſs, and begins to be doubtful whether the 
Swiſs do not intend to take Milan themſelves, 
Milan and Genoa, as well as Naples, are loſt to 
France. 

The Venetians, who formerly had in Lewis 
XII. a terrible and imprudent enemy, have now 
only an uſeleſs ally in him. The Spaniards of 
Naples declare againſt them, and beat their ſa- 
mous general Alviano, as Lewis XII. had' be- 
fore beaten them. Henry VIII. of England 1 
the only one of all the princes who ſigned the 
league of Mechlin againſt France, that _ 

is 
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his word. He embarks with the preparations 
and hope of an Edward III. or an Henry V. 

Maximilian, who had promiſed him an army, 
follows the king of England as a volunteer, and 
Henry VIII. gives 100 crowns a day, as pay, 
to that ſucceſſor of the Cæſars, who would 
have ſet himſelf up for pope. He is preſent at 
that viclory which Henry gains in the new bat- 
tle of Guinegaſte, called the Battle of the Spurs, 
being the very ſame” place in which he himſelf 
had won a battle in his youth. 

Maximilian is afterwards paid a very conſider- 
able ſum. He receivcs 200,000 crowns to make 
war in reality. France, thus attacked, by a 
young and powerful king, was certainly, after 
the loſs of her men and money in Italy, in im- 
minent danger. 

Maximilian, nevertheleſs, with part of Henry's 
money, procures the Swiſs to attack Burgundy. 
Ulric duke of Wirtemberg, here leads the Ger- 
man cavalry. Dijon is beſieged. Lewis XII. 
loſes Burgundy, after the Milaneſe, all by the 
hands of the Swiſs. Nor can la Trimouille 
oblige them to retire, without promiſing them, 
in the name of his maſter, 400,000 crowns. 
What are the viciſſitudes of this world | what 
may we not hope for, what have we not to fear ! 
ſince we fee the Swiſs, their hands ſtil] reekir 
with blood, ſhed in defence of their liberty 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, now arming in de- 
tence of that houſe, and even the Hollanders 
preparing to do the ſame. 

1514. : 
Maximilian, ſeconded by the Spaniards, con- 
tinues the war againſt the Venetians. This 
Was all that remained 1 the old league of 


Cam- 
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Cambray, the principle and object of which 
were now changed ; and the French, who had 
been formerly the heroes, were at length be. 
come the victims of it. | 

Lewis XII. driven out of Italy, menaced by 
Ferdinand of Arragon, beaten and abuſed b 
his ſubjects, vanquiſhed by Henry VIII. of 
England, who revives the claims of his anceſ— 
tors upon France, has no other reſource than 
that of marrying Mary, ſiſter of Henry VIII. for 
his ſecond wife 

This very Mary had been promiſed to Charles 
of Luxemburg. It ſeems to have been the luck 
of France to carry off all the women promiſed 
to the houſe of Auſtria, 

| 1515. 

The great point at which Maximilian always 
aims, is the eſtabliſhing his houſe. He concludes 
a marriage between Lewis prince of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and his grand-daughter, Mary 
of Auſtria, as well as between the princeſs Anne 
of Hungary, and one of his grand-ſons, Charles 
or Ferdinand, who were atterwards ſucceſlively 
emperors. 

This is the firſt contract whereby a girl is 
promiſed to either one huſband or another, as 
her parents ſhall think proper. Maximilian 
does not forget to mention, in this contract, 
that his houſe ſhall inherit Hungary, according 
to the ancient conventions between the houſes 
of Hungary and Bohamia. Nevertheleſs, theſe 
two kingdoms have been always elective, which 
does not at all agree with conventions of this 
nature, becauſe the votes of the nation are ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the Auſtrian authority. 

Charles 
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Charles being declared of age at fiftecn, pays 
homage to the king of France, Francis I. for 
Flanders, the Artois, and Chalorois. Henry of 
Naflau takes the oath of fidelity in the name of 
Charles. 

Another new marriage is propoſed for the 
archduke Charles. Francis I. promiſed him 
madam Raignier his ſtep-fiſter ; but this ap- 
pearance of union covers an inſatiable diſcord. 

The duchy of Milan is ſtill the object of the 
ambition of Francis I. as it had been of Lewis 
XII. He alſo, like his predeceſſor, begins by 
an alliance with the Venetians, and buys vic- 
tories. 

After the battle of Marignan, he takes all the 
Milaneſe in one campaign. Maximilian Sforza 
retires to live privately in France, upon a penſion 
of 30,000 crowns. Francis I. obliges pope 
Leo X. to give up Parma and Placentia, He 
makes him promiſe to ſurrender Modena and 
Reggio, to the duke of Ferrara. He concludes 
a peace with the Swiſs, whom he had deteated, 
and thus in one campaign becomes arbitrator 
of Italy. Thus the French always begin. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, king of Arragon, 
grand-father to Charles V. dies the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, aſter having prepared much glory for his 
grand ſon, whom he very little regarded. 

The ſucceſs of Francis |. revives Maximilian. 
He raiſes troops in Germany, with the mone 
which Ferdinand had ſent him before his death: 
for the ſtates of the empire never furniſhed him 
with any money to carry on the quarrels in 
Italy. At length Leo X. breaks the treatics 
which he had been forced to make with Francis 
I. pays no regard to any of his promiſes ; nei- 
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ther does he ſurrender Modena, Reggio, Parma, 
nor Placentia ; ſo much had the popes always at 
heart the great deſign of keeping ſtrangers out 
of Italy; of making them deſtroy one the 
other ; and of acquiring, by that expedient, a 
right over the Italian liberty, of which they were 
the avengers ; glorious deſign, worthy of ancient 
Rome to attempt, not in the power of modern 
Rome to accompliſh. 

The emperor Maximilian deſcends by the 
Trentine, beſieges Milan with 15,000 Swiſs; 
but this prince, who was always raiſing money, 
and always wanting it, not paying his Swiſs re- 
gularly, they mutinied. The emperor, fearing 
to be ſtopt by them, ſecures himſelf by flight. 
Here then you ſee the laſt efforts of the famous 
league of Cambray, which had ſtripped Lewis 
XII. and obliged an emperor to fly, for fear of 
being impriſoned by his hirelings. 

He propoſes to Henry VIII. king of England, 
to cede him the empire and the duchy of Mi- 
lan, merely with a view of extorting money from 
him ; a circumſtance almoſt incredible, had 
it not been atteſted by letter under Henry's 
hand. | 

Another marriage 1s again ſtipulated with the 
archduke Charles, now king of Spain. Never 
prince had been promiſed to ſo many wives 
withour having got one. Francis I. gives him 
his daughter Louiſa, aged one year. 

This marriage, which turned out no better 
than the others, is ſtipulated in the treaty ot 
Noyon. This treaty directs, that Charles ſhall 
do juſtice to the houſe of Navarre, ſtripped by 
Ferdinand the Catholic ; and that he ſhould en- 
gage the emperor his grand-father, to make 

| peace 
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peace with the Venetians. This treaty is no 
better executed than the marciage, although it 
ſhould have brought into the emperor's trea- 
fury 200,000 ducats, which the Venetians were 
to have paid him. Francis I. was alſo to give 
Charles 100,000 crowns a year, until he had 
full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Spain. Nothing 
is more trifling nor more whimſical, One 
would imagine them gameſters endeavouring to 
deceive each other. | | 

Immediately after this treaty the emperor 
makes another with his grand-ſon Charles and 
the king of England againſt France, 

1517. 

Charles paſſes into Spain. He is acknow- 
ledged king of-Caftile, jointly with Johanna his 
mother. 

I518. 


Pope Leo X. has two great projects on the 
anvil; that of arming the Chriſtian princes 
againſt the Turks, who were now become more 
formidable than ever, under Sultan Selim 1I. 
eonqueror of Egypt; the other was to embellich 
Rome, and finiſh the baſilica of St. Peter, be- 
gun by Julius II. and abſolutely one of the 
fineſt monuments of architecture ever made by 
men. 

He thought it would be allowed him to drain 
the money of Chriſtianity by the ſale of indul- 
gences. Theſe indulgences were originally ex- 
emptions from certain impoſts, granted either by 
the emperors, or by the governors to certain 
countries that had been oppreſſed. 1 

The popes, and alſo ſome biſhops, had ap- 
plied theſe temporal indulgences to ſpiritual at- 
fairs, but in a very contrary manner. 
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The indulgences of the emperors were ey- 
emptions of the people, thoſe of the popes were 
taxes on them; much more ſo ſince the belief 
of purgatory had become generally eſtabliſhed, 
and that the vulgar, who are, in every country, 
at leaſt eighteen out of twenty, are led into a 
perſuaſion, that by obtaining a bit of paper at 
a very trifling price, they buy off years of pu- 
niſhment. A public fale of this kind 1s one of 
thoſe ridiculous affairs, which people of the leaſt 
ſenſe in theſe times never think of. But then 
one ought no more to be ſurpriſed at it, than 
the people of the Eaſt to ſee the Bonzes and 
Talapoins fell a remiſſion of all ſins for a ſixth 
part of a farthing. 

There are every-where offices of indulgence, 
where they are leaſed out as the rights of entries 
and exits. Moſt of theſe offices were held in 
houſes of entertainment. The preacher, the 
farmer, the diſtributor, were all gainers. Hi- 
therto all was carried on very peaceably. - In 
Germany the Auguſtines, who had been long 
in poſſeſſion of the farming of theſe follics, be- 
came jealous of the Dominicans, to whom this 
liberty was granted, and this was the ſirſt part of 
the quarrel that inflamed all Europe. 

This revolution was begun by the ſon of a 
black-ſmith, born at Eiſleben. This was Mar- 
tin Luther, an Auguſtine monk, employed by 
his ſuperiors to preach againſt a merchandiſe 
which they had no longer the vending of, 'The 
quarrel was at firſt between the Auguſltines. and 
the Dominicans ; but Luther, after having de- 
. cried indulgences, began to examine into the 
power of him who granted them to Chriſtians. 
A corner of the veil was here lifted up. The 


people 
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people, once ſpirited, began to judge that which 
they adored. Luther is openly protected by 
Frederick the old elector of Saxony, ſurnamed 
the Wiſe. He who, after the death of Maxi- 
milian, had the courage to refuſe the empire. 
The doctrine of this monk was as yet neither 
firm nor confined. He contented himſelf, in 
the beginning, with ſaying, That the com- 
munion ought to be adminiſtered in common 
bread and wine : that fin remained in the in- 
fant after baptiſm : that auricular confeſſion was 
really uſeleſs : that neither popes nor councils 
could make articles of faith : that purgatory 
could not be proved by the canonical books: 
that monaſtic vows were an abuſe; and that all 
princes ought to unite in aboliſhing the mendi- 
cant friars.“ ' 

Duke Frederick, elector of Saxony, as we 
have already ſaid, was the protector of Luther, 
and of his doctrine. It is reported that this 
prince had ſufficient religion to conſtitute a 
Chriſtian ; fufhcient reaſon to ſee the abuſes of 
it; and a ſtrong deſire to reform them. Per- 
haps much rather with a view of dividing the 
immenſe wealth which the clergy poſſeſſed in 
Saxony. He did not imagine then that he la- 
boured for his enemies, and that the rich arch- 
duchy of Magdeburg would fall to the houſe of 
Brandenburg, already become his rival. 15 

1519. 

While Luther, cited 0 the diet at Augſburg, 
withdraws himſelf, after having made his ap- 
pearance, ſummons a future council, and pre- 
pares, without knowing it, one of the greateſt 
revolutions that ever was made in the Chriſtian 
church, ſince the extinction of Paganiſm; the 
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emperor Maximilian, who had been already for- 


got, dies at Inſpruc on the 12th of January, of 
a ſurfeit of melons, 


AN INTERREGNUM, 
To the firſt of October, 1520. 


T E eleQors of Saxony and the Palatinate 


jointly govern the empire, to the day of the 
emperor elect's coronation. 

Francis I. king oſ France, and Charles of 
Aultria, king of Spain, put in for the imperial 
crown. Either one or the other had it in bis 
power to revive at leaſt ſome ſhadow of the Ro- 
man empire. The neighbourhood of the Turks, 
already become very formidable, put the electors 
under the dangerous neceſſity of chuſing a puiſſant 
emperor. Chriſtianity required that either Francis 
or Charles ſhould be elected: but it was the in- 
tereſt of pope Leo X. that neither one nor the 
other ſhould be put in the road of being his maſ- 
ter. Charles, Francis, the great Turk, and Lu- 
ther, ere all of them objects equally, at that 
time, to influence the pope with fear. 

Leo X. croſſes, as much as poſſible, the two 
competitors. Seven great princes were, at the 
moſt critical juncture, to diſpoſe of the foremoſt 
place in Europe, and votes are, nevertheleſs, 
bought. In the midſt of theſe intrigues, and 
during this interregnum, the ancient and mo- 
dern laws of Germany are not without their 
force. The Germans teach princes that great 
and uſeful leſſon, of not abuſing their power. 
The league of Suabia renders itſelf praiſe - wor- 
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thy, by making war upon duke Ulric of Wir- 
temberg, who oppreſſed his vaſſals. 

This league of Suabia is really eſtabliſhed 
for the public good. It obliges the duke to 
abandon his territories, but afterwards ſells them 
for a ſcandalous price to Charles of Auſtria. 
Then every thing is done for money]! how 
comes it that Charles, ready to mount the im- 
perial throne, thus plunders ſuch a houſe, and 
purchaſes, for a very trifle, the eſtate of an- 
other. | 

Leo X. attempts governing deſpotically in 
Tuſcany. 

The eleftors meet at Frankfort. Can it be 
true, that they offer the imperial crown to Fre- 
derick, ſurnamed the Wiſe, elector of Saxony, 
the great protector of Luther? was he folemnly 
elected? No. In what then conſiſts his refuſal ? 
In this; that his character had made him the ob- 
ject of public election, he having before given 
his intereſt to Charles, and his recommendation 
mfluencing the other votes. 

Charles V. is unanimouſly elected on the 28th 
of June, 1516. 


Cc 
CHARLES: V. 


FoRTY-FIiRsT EMPEROR. 


THIS year is that of the firſt capitulation 

drawn up for the emperor. It was before 
this ſufficient they took an oath of fidelity at 
their coronation, An oath void of juſtice, opens 
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a a paſſage to injuſtice. There ought to be a 
ſtronger bulwark againſt the abuſe of authority 
of a prince ſo powerful in himſelf. 

By this certain contract of the ſovereign with 
the conſtituents, the emperor promiſes, that if 
he has any eſtates to which he ſhall appear not 
properly intitled, he will give them up at the 
firſt intimation of the electors. This is pro- 
miſing a great deal. SIN 

Some conſiderable authors pretend, that they 
ſwore him alſo to a conſtant reſidence in Ger- 
many; but the capitulation expreſly ſays, “that 
he ſhall reſide there as long as he poſſibly can.“ 
To exact a piece of injuſtice, gives too much 
pretext for neglecting the execution of that 
which is juſt. 

The day of Charles the fifth's election is 
marked by a battle between a biſhop of Hilde- 
ſheim and a duke of Brunſwick, in the duchy of 
Lunenburg. They diſpute about a fief, and in 
ſpite of the eſtabliſhment of the Auſtregues, of 
the imperial chamber, and the aulic council, in 
ſpite of the authority of the two vicars of the 
empire, there are bloody engagements almoſt 
daily, for the moſt trifling matters, between the 
biſhops, the princes, and the barons. Some 
laws, indeed, ſubſiſted, at that time, in Germa- 
ny; but the coercive, which is the chief power 
of laws, was wanting. | 

The news of Charles's election is carried to 
him in Spain by the elector Palatine. The 
grandees of Spain at that time reckoned them- 
ſelves equal to electors; the peers of France 
rank above them ; and the cardinals take the 
right hand of both, a 
ä b Spain, 
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Spain, fearing to become a province of the 
empire, Charles is obliged to declare that king- 
dom independent. He goes to Germany; but 
firſt makes a voyage to England, even ſo wy 
to engage in a league with Henry VIII. again 
Francis I, He is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the 23d of October, 1520. At the time of the 
acceſſion of Charles V. to the empire, Europe 
inſenſibly aſſumes a new aſpect. The Ottoman 
power fixes itſelf at Conſtantinople on a founda- 
tion not to be overturned. 

The emperor, king of the Two Sicilies, and 
of Spain, prepares to form a league againſt the 
Turks. The Venetians, at the fame time, ſtand 
in awe of the ſultan and emperor. 

Pope Leo X. is maſter of only a trifling ter- 
ritory, and already finds one half of Europe en- 
deavouring to eſcape from his ſpiritual authority; 
for, about the year 1520, from the extremity of 
the North, all the way to France, the people 
were revolting both againſt the abuſe of the Ro- 
man church, and againſt its laws. 

Francis I. king of France, rather a brave 
foldier than a great prince, had more deſire than 
he had power to pull down Charles V. Had 
his prudence and his ſtrength been equal, how 
could they have ſucceeded againſt an emperor, 
king of Spain and Naples, ſovereign of the Low- 
countries, whoſe frontiers extended even to the 
gates of Amiens, and into whoſe ports of Spain 
the treaſures of a new-found world began al- 
ready to be poured *. 


— 
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About this time Ferdinando Magalianus, a Portugueſe, 
in the ſervice of Charles V. diſcovered that paſſage ihto the 
South Sea, called ſrom his name the Streights of Magellan; 
and Cortes made a conqueſt of Mexico, 
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Henry VIII. king of England pretends at 
length to hold the ballance between Charles V. 
and Francis I. A great example of what the 
courage of the Engliſh, aſſiſted by the riches of 
their commerce, was able to do. In this review 
of Europe it is obſervable, that Henry VIII. one 
of the principal perſonages, was one of the 
greateſt ſcourges the earth ever felt; abſolute 
even to brutality ; furious in his anger; barba- 
rous in his amours; a murderer of his wives; 
and a tyrant as capricious in the government of 
his kingdom, as in the management of religion : 
E did he die in his bed; and Mary Stuart, who 

ad only a criminal weakneſs *, and Charles I. 
who could be reproached with nothing but 
goodneſs, died upon the ſcaffold. 

A king {till wickeder than Henry VIII. that 
is Chriſtian II. after re-uniting to his power 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, a monſter al- 
ways ſtained with blood, and furnamed the Nero 
of the North, yet at laſt is puniſhed for all his 
crimes; although the brother of Chriſtian. V. is 
dethroned, and dies in priſon in old age, the ob- 
ject of contempt and deteſtation. 

Thus have I drawn, in miniature, the princi- 
pal Chriſtian princes who made a figure in Eu- 
rope, whhen Carles V. took the reins of the 
empire. 

Sciences flouriſhed at that time in Italy 
more than ever. But ſhe was never more diſ- 
tant from that great end propoſed by Julius II. 
of driving the Barbarians out of Italy. The 
European powers were almoſt always at war; 
but happily for the people, the little armies, 


And even that very doubtſul, 


which 
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which were raiſed for a time, returned after- 
wards to the cultivation of the earth; and in 
the midſt of the moſt obſtinate diſputes, Eu- 
rope had not above one-fifth of the ſoldiers 
which ſhe now maintains in times of profound 
peace. They knew nothing of that continual 
and dreadful effort which conſumes the ſubſtance 
of a government in always keeping on foot 
thoſe numerous armies, which in time of peace 
can only be employed againſt the people, and 
wa one day become fatal to their maſters, 

he principal force of the Chriſtian armies 
conſiſted always in cavalry : foot was generally 
deſpiſed ; therefore the Germans called them 
Lands- Knechte, tillers of the earth. 'The jani- 
ſaries were the only formidable infantry, 

France almoſt always made uſe of foreign. 
infantry. The Swiſs as yet made no other uſe 
of their liberty, than to fell their blood, and he 
generally believed himſelf ſure of victory in 
whoſe army there was the greateſt number of 
Swiſs. They preſerved this reputation until 
the battle of Marignan, where Francis I. de- 
feated them with his cavalry, when he firſt at- 
tempted an invaſion of Italy, | 

War began to grow more an art under 
Charles V. than it had ever been before. His 
great ſucceſſes; the progreſs of ſcience in Italy; 
the reſormation, in point of religion, of one 
half of Europe ; commerce opened with India 
by the ocean, and the conqueſts of Mexico 


and Peru, will make this age eternally memo- 
_ Fable, | 


1521. 

A diet at Worms, famous for re-eſtabliſhing 
the imperial chamber, which no longer ſubſiſted 
but in name, 


Charles 
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Charles V. eſtabliſhes two vicars, not of the 
empire, but of the emperor. The vicars of 
the empire are Saxony and the Palatine, whoſe 
decrees are irrevocable. The vicars of the em- 
peror are governors accountable only to the 
ſovereign. Theſe governors were his brother 
Ferdinand, to whom he had given his poſſeſſions 
m Auſtria, the count Palatine, with twenty-two 
athſtants. | 

This diet ſummons to appear before them the 
dukes of Brunſwick and of Lunenburg on the 
one part, and the biſhops of Hildeſheim and of 
Minden on the other, who maintained a conti- 
nual war upon each other. 'They deſpiſe their 
decree, and are put under the ban of the em- 
Pire, which they alſo hold in contempt, per- 
fiſting in mutual hoſtility. The power of Charles 
V. is not yet ſufficiently ſtrong to give force to 
his laws. Two biſhops, armed, and rebellious, 
diſpoſe the people very much, not only againſt 
the church, but its poſſeſſions. 

Luther comes to this diet with a protection 
from the emperor : nor does he fear the fate of 
John Hus. The prieſts were not the ſtrongeſt 
party in this diet. 'They confer with him, but 
neither fide rightly underſtand the other, fo 
*that they agree upon nothing, and let him re- 
turn in peace to Saxony to deſtroy the Roman 
religion. On the 6th of May the emperor 
publiſhes an edict againſt Luther in his abſence, 
enjoining, under pain of diſobedience, every 
prince and ſovereignty of the empire to impri- 
ſon him and his adherents, This proclamation 
was levelled at the duke of Saxony, who, it 
was well known, would not obey it. But the 
emperor, who had united with Leo X. againſt 

Francis 
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Francis I. was willing to appear as a Catho- 
lic. 

He attempts in this diet to form an alliance 
between the empire and the king of Denmark, 
Chriſtian II. his brother-in-law, aſſuring him of 
of ſuccour. Sentiments of horror againſt ty- 
ranny are always predominant in general aſſem- 
blies; the enthuſiaſm of virtue muſt communi- 
cate itſelf, and the cries of nature will be heard. 
The whole diet exclaims againſt an alliance with 
a villain, contaminated with the blood of ninety- 
four ſenators butchered before his eyes by the- 
common executioners in Stockholm, afterwards 
delivered up to be plundered. It is pretended 
that Charles V. had in view the ſecuring to 
himſelf the three Northern crowns, in aiding 
his unworthy brother. 

The ſame year, pope Leo X. more cunning 
perhaps than wiſe, and finding that between 
Francis I. and Charles V. he ſhould be only 
involved, makes, almoſt at the ſame time, a 
treaty with each; the firſt, in 1520, with 
Francis I. to whom he promiſes the kingdom 
of Naples, reſerving to himſelf Gaietta, and 
this by virtue of that chimerical law, that a 
king of Naples can never be emperor. His ſe- 
cond treaty was in 1521, with Charles V. to 
drive the French out of Italy, and give the Mi- 
laneſe to Francis Sfarza, a younger ſon of Lewis 
the Moor, and above all, to obtain for the holy 
ſee Ferrara, of which they always attempt to 
deprive the houſe of Eſte. 

'The firſt hoſtility that engages the empire 
againſt France, is this. The duke of Bouillon, 
Robert de la Mark, ſovereign of the caſtle of 


Bouillon, ſolemnly declares war by a herald 
| againſt 
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againſt Charles V. and ravages Luxemburg. It 
is well known that he was ſtirred up by Francis 
I. who in public denied it. 8 

Charles, united with Henry VIII. and pope 
Leo X. makes war upon Francis I. on the ſide 
of Picardy, and towards the Milaneſe. In 
1520 it had been already begun in Spain; but 
Spain is but an appendix to the annals of the 
empire. 

Lautrec, governor for the king of France in 
the Milaneſe, a very unfortunate general, be- 
cauſe he is raſh and imprudent, is driven out of 
Milan, Pavia, Lodi, Parma, and Placentia, by 
Proſpero di Colonna, 

Leo X. dies on the 2d of December; George 
marquis de Malaſpina, attached to France, and 
ſuppoſed to have poiſoned the pope, is arreſted, 
and clears himſelf of a crime it would have been 
very hard to prove, 

This pope had x2,000 Swiſs at his command. 

Cardinal Wolſey, tyrant of Henry VIII. who 
was the tyrant of England, has a mind to be 
pope. Charles V. dupes him, and manifeſts 
his power by giving the papacy to his preceptor 
Adrian, a native of Utrecht, and then regent 
of Spain, 

Adrian is elected on the gth of January, and 
reſerves his name, notwithſtanding the eſta- 
liſhed cuſtom of the eleventh century. he 

emperor abſolutely governs the papacy. The 
old league of the towns of Suabia is confirmed 
at Ulm for eleven years. 'The emperor has 
ſome reaſon to fear it, but he inclines to pleaſe 
the Germans. 
| 1522. 
Charles again repairs to England. He re- 
Feives 
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ceives at Windſor the order of the garter, and 
promiſes to marry his couſin Mary, daughter to 
his aunt Catharine of Arragon and Henry VIII. 
ſhe who was afterwards married to his ſon Phi- 
lip. He ſubmits, by an aftoniſhing clauſe, in 
caſe he ſhould not marry this princeſs, to for- 
feit 500,000 crowns “. This is the fifth time 
of his having been promiſed, without being 
once married. He divides France already in 
imagination with Henry VIII. who begins to 
think of reviving the pretenſion of his anceſtors 
upon that kingdom. 

The emperor borrows money of the king of 
England. Here the enigma of his forfeiting 
500,000 crowns is explained. This money 
tent is to ſerve one day as a portion, and this 
ſingular forfeiture is required of Henry VIII. 
as a fort of ſecurity. The emperor gives the 
prime miniſter, cardinal Wolſey, penſions, which 
do not recompence him for the loſs of the pa- 
Py: Why is the moſt powerful emperor that 


12s been ſeen ſince the days of Charlemagne 


obliged, Maximihan-like, to borrow money of 
Henry VIII ? He makes war on the fide of the 
Pyrenzan mountains, of Picardy, and in Italy, 
all at the ſame time. Germany bears no part 
in his expence; Spain very little; the mines of 
Mexico furniſh yet no regular produce; the 


S 


According to Sleidanus, the emperor obliged himſelf 
to eſpouſe his couſin the princeſs Mary, then ſeven years of 
age, and to pay the yearly ſum of 140,000 ducats to the 
king of England, while Henry ſhould continve to make 
war upon the French king, until Charles ſhould conſum- 
mate his marriage with the princeſs Mary, or Henry ſhould 
have acquired lands in France ſufficient to yield that re- 
venue. : 
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Expences of his coronation, and his firſt eſta- 
bliſhments of every kind, were immenſe, 

Charles V. is every-where ſucceſsful, Cre. 
mona and Lodi are all that remain to Francis I. 
in the Milaneſe. Genoa, which he had hi- 
therto poſſeſſed, is taken from him by the Im- 
perialiſts. The emperor allows Francis Sfoi za, 
the laſt prince of that race, to enter Milan. 

But in the mean time the Ottoman power 
threatens Germany. The Turks are in Hun- 
gary. Solyman, as formidable as Selim and 
Mahomet II. had been, takes Belgrade, and 
thence proceeds to the ſeige of Rhodes, which 
capitulates in about three months. 

This year is pregnant with great events. 
The ſtates of Denmark ſolemnly depoſe their 
tyrant Chriſtian, whom they look upon as a 
criminal, and imagine they do him a kindneſs 
in confining themſelves barely to depoſing him, 
Guſtavus Vaſa baniſhes the Catholic religion in 
Sweden. All the North, even to the Weler, 1s 
ready to follow this example. 

1523. 

While a controverſial war threatens Germany 
with a revolution, and while Solyman menaces 
Chriſtianity in Europe, the quarrels between 
Charles V. and Francis J. occaſion new mis- , 
fortunes both to Italy and France. 

Charles V. and Henry VIII. in order to cruſh 
Francis I. engage in their cauſe the conſtable of 
Bourbon, who, excited by ambition and re- 
venge, rather than by a patriot love of his 
country, undertakes to cauſe a diverfion in the 
heart of France, as ſoon as the enemics of 
Francis ſhall attack his frontiers. They pro- 
miſe him in marriage Eleonora, ſiſter of Charles 
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V. widow of the king of Portugal, and, what 
is {till more effential, Provence, with other ter- 
ritorities, which they are to erect into a king- 
dom. 

To give the laſt ſtroke to France, the empe- 
ror enters into alliance with the Venetians, 
pope Adrian, and the Florentines. Duke Fran- 
cis Sforza remains poſſeſſed of Milan, which is 
wreſted from Francis I. But the emperor does 
not yet acknowledge Sforza to be duke of Mi- 
lan; and defers deciding upon that province, 
until he ſhall become ſo abſolutely maſter of it, 
that the French can have no more pretenſion. 

The imperial troops enter Champagne. The 
treachery of the conſtable of Bourbon being 
diſcovered, he is obliged to fly, and goes to com- 
mand for the emperor in Italy. 

In the midſt of theſe great troubles a trivial 
war breaks out between the elector of Triers 
and the nobleſſe of Alſace, which appears like 
a ſmall vortex moving within a great one. 
Charles V. is too much ingroſſed with rumi— 
nating on his vaſt deſigns, and his variety of 
intereſts, to attend to the pacifying theſe tranſi- 
tory quarrels. 

Clement VII. ſucceeds Adrian the 29th of 
November. He was of the houſe of Medicis. 
His papacy will be eternally remarkable for his 
unfortunate connections; for that weakneſs 
which at length cauſed the deſtruction of Rome, 
ſacked by the army of Charles V. it will be al- 
ways diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of the Florentine 
liberty, and by the irrevocable defection of Eng- 
land, torn from the Roman church. 

1524. 
The firſt ſtep of Clement VII. is the ſending 
: a legate 
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a legate to the diet at Nuremberg, in order 0 
engage Germany to arm againſt Solyman, and 
to anſwer a writing, intituled, The Hundred 
Complaints againſt the Court of Rome.” He 
ſucceeds in neither one nor the other. 

It was not at all extraordinary that Adrian, 
the preceptor, and afterwards the miniſter of 
Charles V. a man born with the genius of a 
ſubaltern, ſhould enter into a league which 
muſt render the emperor abſolute maſter of 
Italy, and ſoon of all Europe. Clement VII, 
had nevertheleſs ſufhcient courage to detach 
himſelf from this league, in hopes to hold an 
equal balance, 

There was at that time a man of the ſame 
family, who was indeed a great man. This 
was John de Medicis, Charles V's general. He 
commanded for the emperor in Italy, together 
with the conſtable of Bourbon. It was he that 
in this year completed the driving the French 
out of that little part of the Milaneſe which 
they {till poſſeſſed; who beat Bonivet at Bia- 

_ where the famous chevalier Bayard loſt 

is life. 

The marquis de Peſcara, whom the French 
call Peſcacie, a noble rival to John de Medicis, 
marches into Provence with the duke of Bour- 
bon : the latter determines on the fiege of Mar- 
ſeilles, in ſpite of Peſcara, and the enterprize 
miſcarries ; but Provence ts ravaged. 

Francis I. when he ought to have aſſembled 
an army, purſucs the Imperialiſts, who with- 
draw: he paſles the Alps: he, to his misfor- 
tune, enters that duchy of Milan, which had 
been ſo often won and loſt. The houſe of Sa- 
voy was not yet ſufficiently ſtrong to ſtop the 
progreſs of the French arms. SN 
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At that time the ancient papal policy diſ- 
played itſelf; and the fear which a powerful 
emperor inſpired, makes Clement VIE. an ally 
to Francis I. to whom he offers the kingdom of 
Naples. Francis marches thither a large de- 
tachment of his army : thus, by dividing his 
forces, he weakens himſelf, and prepares inevi- 
table misfortunes for himſelf and Rome. 

I525. 

The king of Fines 38 Pavia. The 
count de Lanoy, viceroy of Naples, Peſcara, 
and Bourbon, endeavour to raife the ficge by 
forcing a paſſage at Mirabel Park, where Fran- 
cis I. was poſted. The French artillery alone 

ut the Imperialiſts to the rout. The king of 

rance ought not to have moved, and he was 
beaten. He engages in the purſuit, and is in- 
tirely defeated. The Swiſs, who made up the 
force of his infantry, abandoned him and fled ; 
and he was not perſuaded of the ill conſe- 
quences of having an intire mercenary body of 
infantry, nor of having relied too much on his 
own courage, until he fell a captive into the 
hands of the Imperialiſts, and of that Bourbon 
whom he had abuſed and forced into rebellion. 

Charles V. received the news of his exceſlive 
good fortune at Madrid, where he ſtill was, 
and diſſembled his joy. They fend him his 
priſoner. He then appears abſolute maſter of 
Europe; and had been ſo effectually, had he 
purſued his fortune at the head of 50,000 men, 
inſtead of remaining at Madrid. But his ſuc- 
ceſſes raiſed him enemies; and the more ſo, 
fince he, who paſſed for one of the moſt active 
princes, did not make a proper uſe of them. 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal Wolſey, who was out of humour 
with the emperor, inſtead of perſuading Henry 
VIII. whom he governed, to enter France, then 
abandoned, and an eaſy prey, engages him to 
declare againſt Charles V. thereby ſeizing that 
balance which had eſcaped the feeble hands of 
Clement VII. Bourbon, whom Charles flat. 
tered with the hopes of a kingdom, made up of 
Provence, Dauphine, and the eſtate of the con- 
Mable, isas yet no more than governor of the 
Milaneſe. 

On muſt neceſſarily believe that Charles V. 
had ſome ſecret weighty engagements in Spain, 
ſince at that critical time he neither entered 
France, entirely open to invaſion, nor Italy, 
which to him might have been an eaſy con- 
queſt ; nor yet Germany, where new diſputes, 
and the love of independency, created freſh 
troubles. | 

The different ſectaries knew very well what 
they would not believe, but did not know what 
they would believe All agreed in exclaiming 
againſt the abuſes of the court of Rome and its 
church, and they introduced other abuſes Me- 
lancthon oppoſite Luther upon ſome articles. 

Storck, a native of Sileſia, goes farther than 
Luther had done. He is the founder of the 
ſect of Anabaptiſts, whoſe Apoſtle is Muncer. 
They both preach ſword in hand. Luther be- 
gan with engaging the princes in his patty. 

uncer eſtabliſhed his among the people of the 
country, whom he ſoothed and ſpirited with a 
notion of equality, nature's primitive law, 
which had been deſtroyed by force and aſſoci- 
ations. The firſt fury of the peaſants difplayed 
itſelf in Suabia, where they were greater ve 

than 
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than elſewhere. Muncer goes to Thuringia, 
and there, whilſt he preaches equality, makes 
himſelf maſter of Mulhauſen ; and, whilſt he 
preaches up diſintereſtedneſs, cauſes the wealth 
of the inhabitants to be laid at his feet. All 
the peaſants riſe in Suabia, Franconia, in part 
of 1 huringia, the Palatinate, and Alſace. 

Indeed theſe ſort of ſavages draw up a mani- 
feſto which a Lycurgus would have ſigned. 
They inſiſt “ upon paying only the tithes of 
their corn, which ſhall be employed to relieve 
the poor ; that they ſhall have tree liberty of 
water and chace ; that they ſhall be allowed 
wood to bring cabins, to defend them againſt 
the cold ; and that their daily labour ſhall be 
leſſened.” T hey lay claim to the rights of hu- 
man nature, but they ſupport them like wild 
beaſts. They maſſacre all the gentlemen they 
meet. A natural ſon of the emperor has his 
throat cut. 

It is very remarkable, that theſe peaſants at 
laſt ſet a gentleman at their head, like the re- 
volted ſlaves mentioned in antiquity, who, find- 
ing themſelves incapable of governing, choſe. 
for their king the only maſter that had eſcaped 
the ſlaughter. | 

They ſeize upon Heilbron, Spire, Wurtz- 
bourg, and the countries round theſe towns. 

Muncer and Storck lead the army in quality 
of prophets. The old elector of Saxony, Fre- 
derick, engages in a bloody battle with them 
near Franchuſen, in the county of Mansfield, 
In vain do the two prophets ſing canticles in 
the name of the Lord: theſe fanatics are en- 
tirely defeated. Muncer, taken aſter the bat- 
tle, is condemned to loſe his head: he * 
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his tenets before his death: he had been no en- 
thuſiaſt : he had only conducted thoſe that 
were: but his diſciple Fiffer, condemned along 
with him, dies fully perſuaded of them. Storck 
returns to preach in Sileſia, and ſends diſciples 
into Poland. 'The emperor, in the mean time, 
negotiates at his eaſe with the king of France, 
his priſoner at Madrid. 
1526. 

The principal articles of the treaty whereby 
Charles V. impoſes laws upon Francis I. ate 
theſe. | | 

The king of France gives up to the emperor 
the duchy of Burgundy and the county of Cha- 
rolois. He renounces his right to ſovereignty 
upon the Artois and upon Flanders : he cedes 
to him Arras, Tournay, Mortagne, St. Amand, 
Lile, Douay, Orchies, and Heſdin : he deſiſts 
from his pretenſions upon the Two Sicilies, the 
Milaneſe, the county of Aſte, and upon Ge- 
noa: he promiſes no longer to protect the 
duke of Gueldres, whom he had always ſup- 
ported againſt this powerful emperor, nor the 
duke of Wirtemburg, who claimed his duchy, 
which had been fold to the houſe of Auſtria : 
he promiſes to oblige the heirs to the crown of 
Navarre to renounce their rights to it: he figns 
an offenſive and defenſive league with the con- 
queror, who had raviſhed from him ſo many 
territories, and promiſes to marry Eleonora his 
fiſter. | 

He is obliged to receive into favour the duke 
of Burgundy, to reſtore him his eſtate, and to 
indemnity not only him, but all his party. 
Nor was this all: the two eldeſt ſons of this 
king were to be delivercd up as hoſtages for 

| 6 
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fulfilling the treaty, which is ſigned the 14th of 


January. 

While the king of France brings bis two 
ſons to be left captives in his ſtead, Lanoy, 
viceroy of Naples, enters his apartments booted, 
to make him ſign the contract of marriage with 
Eleonora, whom he had never ſeen, and who 
was then four leagues off, A ſtrange way this 
of taking a wife ! h 

It is affirmed, that Francis I. made a formal 
be againſt all his promiſes, in the pre- 
ſence of a notary, before he ſigned them. It 
is difficult to believe, that a notary, of Madrid, 
either would or could enter the priſon of a 
king, to witneſs ſuch an act. 

The dauphin and the duke of Orleans are 
ſent into Spain, exchanged for their father upon 
the river Andoye, and carried into bondage. 

Charles might have had Burgundy, had he 
cauſed it to have been ceded betore he had re- 
leafed his prifoner. The king of France ex- 
poſed his two children to the emperor's anger 
by not keeping his word. There had been a 
time when ſuch an infringement would have 
colt theſe two princes their lives. | 

Francis I. cauſes it to be repreſented by the 
ſtates of Burgundy, that he cannot part with fo 
ſine a province of France, He ought not then 
to have promiſed it. Such was the ſituation of 
this king, that every party was ſorry for him. 
On the 22d of May, Francis I. whoſe miſ- 
fortunes. and neceſſities had procured him many 
friends, ſigns a league at Cognac with pope 
Clement VII. the king of England, the Vene- 
tians, the Florentines, and the Swiſs, againſt 
the emperor. This league is called Holy, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe the pope is at the head of it. The king 
thereby ſtipulates, to put that very duke, Fran- 
cis Sforza, whom before he would have ſtripped 
of it, in poſſeſhon of the Milaneſe. 

He concludes with fighting for his old ene- 
mics, The emperor finds France, England, 
and Italy, at once arming againſt his power ; 
becauſe that power itſelf was not ſufficiently 
ſtrong to prevent ſuch revolution, and becauſe 
he remained idle at Madrid, when he ought to 
have proceeded in making a proper uſe of the 
victories won by his generals. 

During this confuſion of intrigues and of 
wars, the Imperialiſts were maſters not only of 
Milan, but of almoſt the whole province ; 
Francis Sforza poſſeſſing no more than the caſtle 
of Milan: but as ſoon as the league is ſigned, 
there is a riſing in the Milaneſe. They take 
part -with- their duke. 'The Venetians march 
and take Lodi from the emperor, Ihe duke of 
Urbino enters the Milaneſe at the head of the 
pope's army. In ſpite of ſo many enemies, the 
good fortune of Charles preſerves Italy to him: 
he ought to have loft it for ſtaying at Madrid ; 
but ir is defended for him by the old Antonio 
de Leva and his other generals Francis 1. 
cannot march troops faſt enough from his own 
weakened kingdom: the pope's army acts ſlow- 
Iy, and that of Venice faintly. Francis Sforza 
15 obliged to give up his caſtle of Milan. A 
very ſmall number of Spaniards and Germans, 
properly commanded ani! accuitomed to victory, 
procure all theſc advantages for Charles, at a 
time of his liſe when he ſcarcely does any thing 
himſelf: he remains {till at Madrid: he applies 
himſelf to the regulating ranks and - forming 
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titles: he marries Iſabella, daughter to Emanuel 
the Great, king of Portugal ; while the new 
elector of Saxony, John the Conſtant, profeſſes 
the reformed religion, aboliſhing that of Rome 
in Saxony; while Philip Landgrave of Heſſe 
does the ſame in his dominions, Frankfort eſta- 
bliſhes a Lutheran ſenate; and while a great 
number of 'Tuetcnic knights, deſtined to the 
defence of the church, quit it in order to marry 
and appropiate to the uſe of their families the 
commanderie of the order. 

Fifty of the knights Templars had been for- 
merly burned, and the other extirpated for no 
other reaſon but becauſe they were rich. The 
Teutonic order was powerful : Albert of Bran- 
denburg, who was grand maſter of it, divides 
Pruſſia with Poland, and remains ſovereign of 
that part called Ducal Pruſſia, doing homage, 
and paying tribute to the king of Poland. 'I his 
revolution 1s commonly placed in 1525. 

Things being thus circumſtanced, the Luthe- 
rans haughtily demand the eftabliſhment of 
their religion in Germany at the diet of Spire; 
while Ferdinand, who holds this diet, requeſts 
aſſiſtance againſt Solyman, who returns to the 
attacks of Hungary. The diet grants neither 
the liberty of religion, nor the ſuccours in be- 
half of Chriſtianity againſt the Ottomans. 

The young Lewis, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, imagines he ſhall be able alone to 
ſuſtain the attacks of the 'Turkiſh empire, He 
hazards a battle with Solyman. It was called 
the Battle of Mohats, from the field on which 
it was fought, not far from Buda. It was as 
dreadful in its conſequences to the Chriſtians as 
the battle of Varnes. Almoſt all the nobleſſe 
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of Hungary periſhed therein. The army is 
entirely cut to pieces, and the king in his flight 
drowned in a moraſs. The writers of thoſa 
times tell us, that Solyman cauſed 1500 Hun- 
2 priſoners, who were of the nobleſſe, to 

e beheaded; yet that he wept at ſeeing the 
picture of the unfortunate king Lewis. It is 
ſcarely credible, that a man, who in cold blood 
could ſtrike off the heads of 1500 noblemen, 
ſhould weep for the death of one. T heſe two 
facts are equally doubtful. 

Solyman takes Buda, and menaces the ſur— 
rounding countries. 'This misfortune of Chri- 
ſtianity agerandizes the houſe of Auſtria. T he 
archduke Ferdinand, brother to Charles V. de- 
mands Hungary and Bohemia, as eſtates which 
ought to devolve to him by family compacts, by 
way of inheritance. This right of inheritance 
was reconciled by the right of election made by 
the people, the one ſupporting the other. The 
ſtates of Hungary elect him on the 26th of 
October. 

In the mean time another party declare John 
Zapoli count of Scepus, vaivode of Tranſtlva— 
nia, king in Alba Regalis. Perhaps no king— 
dom fince that time was fo unfortunate as Hun— 
gary. It was almoſt always divided into two 
factions, and over run by the Turks. Ferdi 
nand, in the meati time, has the good luck 10 
drive out his rival in a few days, and to be 
crowned at Buda, whence the Turks had with - 
drain themſelves, | oy 

1527. 

On the 24th of February Ferdinand is elected 
king of Bohemia without any competitor, and 
he acknowledges that he holds the kingdom #« 

libera 
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libera et bona voluntate, by the free and good will 
of thoſe who had choſen him. 

Charles V. remains ſtill in Spain, while his 
houſe acquires two kingdoms, and his fortune 
in Italy outſoars his projects. 

He pays but badly his troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Bourbon, and of Philt- 
bert de Chalons, prince of Orange. However, 
they ſubſiſt upon rapine, to which they give the 
name of Contribution. The holy league was 
conliderably diſordered. The king of France 
had neglected the vengeance which he ſought 
after, and had not yet ſent an army beyond the 
Alps. The Venetians (tir but little; the pope 
ſtill leſs ; and he is reduced to raiſe very bad 
troops. Bourbon leads his ſoldiers ſtraight to 
Rome, which he ſtorms on the 27th, but is 
killed in ſcaling the walls, However, the prince 
of Orange enters the town Ihe pope takes 
refuge, and is made priſoner in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo. The town is pillaged and deſtroyed, 
as it had formerly been by Alaric and by other 
Barbarians. | 

It is ſaid that the pillage amounted to fifteen 
millions of crowns. Charles, for only requir- 
ing half that ſum as its ranſom, might have 
reigned in Rome: but after the troops had lived 
there for nine months at diſcretion, he was ob— 
liged to part with it. His luck was the fame 
with all others who had ſacked that capital. 
There had been too much blood ſpilt in this 
diſaſter ; but many ſoldiers, who were enriched 
by the ſpoil, remained inhabitants of the coun- 
try; and in Rome and the neighbourhood round 
it, in ſome few months, were reckoned not leſs 
than 4700 young women with child. Rome, 
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that had been formerly inhabited by Goths and 
Vandals, was now peopled by Spaniards and 
Germans: the blood of the Romans had been 
mixed with that of a crowd of ſtrangers under 
the Cæſars. At this day there is but one ſingle 
family in Rome that can call itſelf Roman. No 
more than the name and ruins of this miſtteſs 
of the world ſubſiſt. | | 

During the imprifonment of the pope, Al- 
phonſo 1. duke of Ferrara, from whom Julius 
il. had taken Modena and Reggio, recovers 
his poſſeſſions, when Clement VII. capitulates 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 'The Malateſtas 
poſſeſs themſelves again of Rimini. The Ve- 
netians, allies to the pope, take Ravenna, to 
guard it for him, ſay they, againſt the emperor. 
'The Florentines, ſhaking off the yoke of the 
Medicis, ſet themſelves at liberty. 

Francis I. and Henry VIII. inſtead of ſend- 
ing troops into Italy, tend ambaſſadors to the 
emperor, who was then at Valadolid. Fortune, 
in leſs than two years, had put into his hands 
Rome, the Milaneſe, a king of France, and a 
pope, without his making uſe of theſe oppor- 
tunities, | 

Strong enough to pillage Rome, he was not 
able to keep it; and the old claim of the empe- 
rors, their pretence upon the dominion of Rome, 
remaining ſtill eclipſed. | 

At length Francis |, ſends an army into the 
Milaneſe, under that very Lautrec who had be- 
fore loſt it, leaving his two children till in 
bondage. This army once more retakes the 
Milaneſe, which they had won and. loſt in ſo 
ſhort a time. 'This diverſion and the plague, 
which ravage Rome and the conquering army 
dat 
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at the ſame time, pave the way for the pope's 
deliverance. Charles V. on one fide, ſings Te 
Deum, and makes proceſſions in Spain for this 
deliverance of the holy father, whom he never- 
theleſs holds in captivity ; on the other, he ſells 
him his liberty for 400,000 ducats. Clement 
VII. lays down 100,000, and makes his eicape 
without having paid the reſt. 

While Rome 1s ſacked, and the pope ran- 
ſomed in the ngme of Charles V. the protector 
of the Catholic faith, ſuch ſects as were ene- 
mies to that religion make new progreſs. Ihe 
ſacking of Rome and the pope's captivity give 
the Lutherans freſh ſpirits. 

Maſs is legally aboliſhed at Straſburg, in con- 
ſequence of a public diſpute. Ulm, Augſburg, 
and many other imperial towns, declare them- 
ſelves Lutherans. The council of Berne admit 
the cauſe of the Catholics and that of the Sa- 
cramentarians, diſciples of Zuinglius, to be 
pleaded before them. Theſe ſectaries differ 
from the Lutherans principally about the Eu- 
chariſt. The Zuinglians athrm, that God is in 
the bread only by faith; and the Lutherans af- 
firm, that God is with the bread, in the bread, 
and upon the bread ; but all agree, that the 
bread exiſts. Geneva and Conſtance follow 
the example of Berne. The Zuinglians are the 
progenitors of Calviniſts ; of people of ſound 
ſenſe, but ſimple and auſtere. The Bohemi- 
ans, the Germans, and the Swils, are thoſe 
who ravaged one half of Europe at the ſiege of 
Rome. 

The Anabaptiſts renew their fury, in the 
name of the Lord, from the Palatinate to 
Wirtſburg. They are diſperſed. by the elector 
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Palatine, aſſiſted by the generals Truchſes and 
Frontberg. 
1528, 


The Anabaptiſts appear again in Utrecht, 
and cauſe the archbiſhop of that town, who was 
the ſovereign of it, to {ell it to Charles V. left 
the duke of Gueldres ſhould make himſelf maſ- 
ter of it. 

This duke, ſecretly protected by a op- 
poſes Charles V. whom nothing could hitherto 
withſtand, Charles makes peace with him, on 
condition that the duchy of Gueldres and the 
county of Zutpen ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria, in cafe of the duke's dying without 
male iſſue. 

The quarrels of religion ſeem to demand 
the preſence of Charles in Germany, while war 
ſummons him to-Italy. 

1 wo heralds, Guienne and Clarencieux, the 
one on the part of France, the other on that 
of England, declare war againſt him at Madrid, 
Francis I. had no buſineſs to declare it, becauſe 
he had already done it in the Milaneſe, and 
Henry VIII. ſtill leſs, becauſe he had not done 
it at all, 

It is an idle fancy to think, that princes nei- 
ther act nor ſpeak but like politicians, They 
do both like men. The emperor ſharply re- 
proaches the king of England with his intend- 
ed divorce from Catharine of Arragon, who 
was Charles's aunt, and charges the herald 
Clarencieux, to tell him, that cardinal Wolſey 
adviſed both the divorce and the war, to re- 
venge himſelf for the loſs of the papacy. As 
to Francis I. he reproaches him with the breach 


of his promiſe, and declares he will fight him 
hand 
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hand to hand. It is true, that Francis I. had 
broke his word ; but it is no leſs true, that to 
keep it had been extremely difhcult. 

Francis I. anſwers him in theſe terms: 
« You lie in your throat, and as often as you 
repeat it, you lie*, &c. Appoint the place of 
combat, we ſhall meet you properly prepared.” 
'The emperor ſends a herald to the king of 
France, to notify the place of combat, whom 
the king receives on the 10th of September in 
the moſt magnificent manner, 'The herald 
would have ſpoken before the delivery of his 
letter, wherein was aſcertained the place of en- 
gagement; but the king ſilences him, and will 
only ſee the letter, which therefore was never 
produced. Thus the time of the two kings is 
taken up, by giving each other the lye by he- 
ralds at arms. There is in this procedure an 
air of knight-errantry and ridicule, very differ- 
ent from our manners. 

During all theſe bravadoes, Charles V. loſes 
the fruits of the battle of Pavia, of the taking 
of the king, and the captivity of the pope. He 
is alſo near loſing the kingdom of Naples.' 
Lautrec had already ſeized upon Abruzzo in- 
tirely. The Venetians had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of molt of the maritime towns of that king- 
dom. 'The celebrated Andrew Doria, then in 
the French ſervice, had with the gallies of 
Genoa beaten the imperial fleet. J he em- 
peror, who ſix months before was maſter of 


This anſwer gives a higher idea of the French king's 
ſpirit, than of his veracity or good breeding; and yer, 
when the diffeience became very critical, his ſpirit ſeem- 
ed to flag, as ve have obſerved in another pait of this 
work, | 
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Palatine, aſſiſted by the generals Truchſes and 
Frontherg. 
1528. 

The Anabaptiſts appear again in Utrecht, 
and cauſe the archbiſhop of that town, who was 
the ſovereign of it, to {ell it to Charles V. left 
the duke of Gueldres ſhould make himſelf maſ- 
ter of it. 

This duke, ſecretly protected by 8 op- 
poſes Charles V. whom nothing could hitherto 
withſtand. Charles makes peace with him, on 
condition that the duchy of Gueldres and the 
county of Zutpen ſhould revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria, in caſe of the duke's dying without 
male iſſue. 

The quarrels of religion ſeem to demand 
the preſence of Charles in Germany, while war 
ſummons him to-Italy. 

7 wo heralds, Guienne and Clarencieux, the 
one on the part of France, the other on that 
of England, declare war againſt him at Madrid, 
Francis I. had no buſineſs to declare it, becauſe 
he had already done it in the Milaneſe, and 
Henry VIII. ſtill leſs, becauſe he had not done 
it at all. 

It is an idle fancy to think, that princes nei- 
ther act nor ſpeak but like politicians. They 
do both like men. The emperor ſharply re- 
proaches the king of England with his intend- 
ed divorce from Catharine of Arragon, who 
was Charles's aunt, and charges the herald 
Clarencieux, to tell him, that cardinal Wolſey 
adviſed both the divorce and the war, to re- 
venge himſelf for the Joſs of the papacy. As 
to Francis I. he reproaches him with the breach 


of his promiſe, and declares he will fight _ 
han 
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hand to hand. It is true, that Francis I. had 
broke his word; but it is no leſs true, that to 
keep it had been extremely difficult. 

Francis I. anſwers him in theſe terms: 
« You he in your throat, and as often as you 
repeat it, you lie *, &c. Appoint the place of 
combat, we ſhall meet you properly prepared.“ 
The emperor ſends a herald to the king of 
France, to notify the place of combat, whom 
the king receives on the 10th of September in 
the moſt magnificent manner. 'The herald 
would have ſpoken before the delivery of his 
letter, wherein was aſcertained the place of en- 
gagement; but the king ſilences him, and will 
only ſee the letter, which therefore was never 
produced. Thus the time of the two kings is 
taken up, by giving each other the lye by he- 
ralds at arms. There is in this procedure an 
air of knight-errantry and ridicule, very differ- 
ent from our manners. 

During all theſe bravadoes, Charles V. loſes 
the fruits of the battle of Pavia, of the taking 
of the king, and the captivity of the pope. He 
is alſo near loſing the kingdom of Naples. 
Lautrec had already ſeized upon Abruzzo in- 
tirely. The Venetians had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of molt of the maritime towns of that king- 
dom. The celebrated Andrew Doria, then in 
the French ſervice, had with the gallies of 
(zenoa beaten the imperial fleet. J he em- 
peror, who ſix months before was maſter of 


This anſwer gives a higher idea of the French king's 
ſpirit, than of his veracity or good breeding; and yet, 
when the diffeience became very critical, his ſpirit ſeem- 
ed 8 flag, as ve have obſerved in another part of this 
Work. 
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Italy, is near being driven out of it; but it is 
the fate of the French, to loſe always in Italy 
What they had gained. | 

The contagion reaches their army. Lautrec 
dies, Naples is evacuated. Henry duke of 
Brunſwick with a new army approaches to de- 
fend the Milaneſe againſt the French, and 
againſt Sforza. 
Doria, who had contributed ſo much to the 
ſucceſs of France, diſguſted at Francis I. and 
fearing an arreſt, quits his ſervice, and paſſes 
over to that of the emperor with his gallies. 

'The war continues in the Milaneſe, and 
pope Clement VII. negotiates while he waits 
the event of it. . It was no longer a time to 
excommunicate an emperor, or transfer his 
ſcepter into other hands by divine appointment. 
This formerly. might have been the cafe, had 
he refuſed to lead the pope's horſe by the 
bridle ; but the pope, after his impriſonment, 
after the ſacking of Rome, ineffectually ſup- 
ported by the French, fearing even the * 
ans, his allies, willing to eſtabliſn his ſamily 
at Florence, perceiving beſides Sweden, Den- 
mark, and one half of Germany, fallen from 
the Roman church; the pope, I ſay, in theſe 
extremities, reſpected and feared Charles V. 
ſo very much, that inſtead of breaking the mar- 
riage Kemal Henry VIII. and Catherine, the 
aunt of Charles, he was ready to excommuni— 
cate that very Henry VIII. his ally, becauſe 
Charles required it. 

1529. 

The king of England, a ſlave to his paſſions, 
bends his thoughts upon nothing but being ſe- 
parated from his wife Catharine of Arragon, a 


very 
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very virtuous woman, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter ſome years before, and marrying his miſtreſs 
Anne of Bolein,. or Bollen, or Boulen. 

Francis I. ſtill leaves his two children captives. 
to Charles V. in Spain, and makes war againſt 
him in the Milaneſe. Duke Francis Sforza ſtill 
leagued with that king, and ſeeks the counte- 
nance of the emperor, willing to preſerve his 
duchy by the hands of the ſtronger, and fearing 
to loſe it, either by the one or by the other. 
Germany is rent by the Proteſtants and Catho- 
lics. The ſultan Solyman prepares to attack 
it, and Charles V. remains at Valladolid. 

Old Antonio de Leva, one of the greateſt 
generals in his time, 73 years old, ſick of the 
gout, and carried on a litter, defeats the French 
in the Milaneſe, near the frontiers of Pavia. 
The remainder of them diſperſe, and quit a 
country that has been ſo fatal to them. I he 
pope ſtill continues to treat, and had happily 
concluded his negociation, before the French 
receive this laſt ſtroke. The emperor treats the 
pope very generouſly ; firſt, to make amends in 
the eyes of the Catholicks ; and in truth he had 
ſome need of it, for the ſcandal of ſacking of 
Rome. Secondly, to engage the pontiff to op- 
poſe the arms of religion to the ſcandal that was 
like to fall upon his aunt at London, by making 
void her marriage, and baſtardizing his couſin 


Mary, that very Mary, to whom he ought to 


have been married ; and thirdly, becauſe the 
French were not rooted out of Italy, when this 

treaty was concluded. 
The emperor gives Ravenna, Servia, Mo- 
dena, and Regpio, to pope Clement VII. leav- 
ing him at liberty to purſue his 3 on 
; * 


| 
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Ferrara. He promiſes him alſo, to give 'T uſ- 
cany to Alexander de Medicis. The treaty, ſo 
2 to the pope, was ratified at Barce- 
ona. 

Immediately after he agrees to terms with Fran- 
cis I. who purchaſes his children for 2,000,000 
of golden crowns, paid down, and $500,000 
crowns to be given by Francis to Henry VIII. 
being the ſum forfeited by Charles V. for not 
marrying his couſin Mary. 

Francis had certainly nothing to ſay to Charles 
the Vth's debts ; but he was conquered, and his 
children ought to be redeemed : 2,500,000 
golden crowns certainly impoveriſhed France, 
but was not equal to the value of Burgundy, 
which remained to the king; beſides, it was ſo 
contrived with the king of England, chat the 
forfeit was never paid. 

France, then impoveriſhed, appears no longer 
formidable; Italy waits the orders of the em- 


peror; the Venetians temporize, while Ger- 
many fears the Turks, and wrangles about re- 


ligion. 

Ferdinand aſſembles a diet at Spire, where the 
Lutherans take the name of Proteſtants from the 
proteſting of Saxony, Heſſia, Lunenburg, An- 
halt, and fourteen imperial towns, againſt the 
e ict of Ferdinand, and appeal to a future 
council. 

Ferdinand leaves the proteſtants to believe and 
act as they pleaſe: he did well. Solyman, who 
had no religious diſputes to appeaſe, ſtill intends 
the crown of Hungary for John Zapoli, vai- 
vode of Tranſilvania, an oppoſer of Ferdinand, 
and this kingdom was to have become tributary 


to the Turks. 
Soly- 


* 
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Solyman ſubdues Hungary, enters Auſtria, 
takes Altemburg by affault, beſieges Vienna on 
the 26th of September ; but Vienna is always 
the ſtumbling block of the Turks. It is the 
fortune of the houſe of Bavaria to defend Au- 
ſtria in theſe perils. Philip the Warlike, bro- 
ther to the elector Palatine, the laſt elector of 
the eldeſt Palatine branch, defends Vienna. 
Solyman raiſes the fiege in 30 days; but re- 
mains maſter of Hungary, and gives the in- 
veſtiture of it to John Zapoli. 

Charles at laſt quits Spain, and arrives at 
Genoa, which, no longer French, attends her 
fate from him. He declares Genoa free, and a 
fief of the empire. He goes from town to town 
in triumph, during the time that the Turks 
beſiege Vienna. Pope Clement VII. waits for 
him at Bologna, whither Charles at length 
comes to receive on his knees the benediction 
of him whom he had held captive, whoſe do- 
minions he had deſolated. After having been 
at the pope's feet-as a catholic, he receives, as 
an emperor, Francis Sforza, who throws him- 
ſelf at his feet, and aſks his pardon. He gives 
him the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe for 100,000 
golden ducats paid down, and 500,000 payable 
in ten years. He gives him his niece, the daugh- 
ter of the tyrant Chriſtiern in marriage ; after 
which he himſelf is crowned by the pope at Bo- 
logna. Like Frederick Ill. he receives from 
him three crowns, the one of Germany, the other 
of Lombardy, and the third of the Empire. The 
pope, in giving him the ſcepter, addreſſes him 
thus: “ Emperor, our ſon, take this ſcepter, 
to reign over the people of the empire, over 


whom we and the electors judge you worthy 
e to 
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to command,” In giving him the globe, he 
| fays to him: „This globe repreſents the world, 

which you ought ro govern with virtue, religion, 
and conſtancy.” The ceremony of the globe 
recals to mind the image of the ancient Roman 
empire, maſter of the beſt part of the known 
world, and in ſome meaſure belonging to 
Charles V. ſovereign of Spain, Italy, Germa- 
ny, and America. 

Charles kifles the pope's feet in the time of 
maſs, but he had no mule to lead. The em. 
peror and pope eat in the fame ſtate, each at a a 
table by himſelf. | | 

He promiſes to the pope's nephew Alexander 
de Medicis, his baitard Margaretta, with Tu- 
cany as a portion. 

By theſe regulations and conceſſions it is 
evident, that Charles V. did not aſpire at being 
king of the Chriſtian continent as Charlemagne 
had been. He only aimed at being the princi- 
pal perſonage, at having the chief influence 
there, and preſerving his right of ſovereignty 
over Italy. Had he intended to have ingroſſed 
all to himſelf, he had drained Spain of men and 
money, to have eſtabliſhed himſelf at Rome, 
and governed Lombardy as one of his pro- 
vinces. But this does not do; for the more he 
had ingroſſed, the more he had to fear, 


1530 
The Tuſcans, ſeeing Neis liberty ſacrificed by 
the union between the emperor and the pope, have 
the courage to defend themſelves agaiuſt both; 
but this courage is uſeleſs, oppoſed to ſtrength. 
Florence beſieged, ſurrenders upon condition. 
Alexander de Medicis is received as their 


l | ſove · 
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ſovereign, and acknowledges himſelf a vaſſal 
of the empire, 

Charles V. diſpoſes of principalities like a 
judge and a maſter. He gives up Modena and 
Yano to the duke of Ferrara, in ſpite of the 
prayers of the pope. He erects Mantua into 
a duchy. It was at this zra he gave Maltha 
to the knights of St. John, who had loſt 
Rhodes. The donation bears date the 24th of 
March. He makes them this preſent as king 
of Spain, and not as emperor. He avenges 
himſelf as much as poſſible upon the Turks, 
by oppoſing to them this bulwark, which they 
could never deſtroy. 

After having thus diſpoſed of territories, he 
goes to endeavour to give peace to Germany: 
but it is much harder to ſettle the quarrels of 
religion, than the intereſts of princes. | 

The confeſſion of Augſburg was made about 
this time, which ſerves as a rule to the pro- 
teſtants and a rallying of their party. This 
diet of Augſburg began the 20th of June. On 
the 26th the proteſtants preſent their confeſſion 
of faith in Latin and German. 

Straſburg, Menninguen,- Lindau, and Con- 
ſtance, there preſent their act of Separation, 
and call it, The confeſſion of the four towns. 
They were Lutherans like the reft, and differed 
but in few points. | 

Zuinglius alſo ſends thither his confeſſion, 
altho* neither he nor the canton of Berne were 
either Lutherans or Imperialiſts. 

Diſputes run high. On the 22d of Septem- 
ber, the emperor publiſhes a decree, injoining. 
the proteſtants to deſiſt from farther innova- 
tions, to leave full liberty to the catholie religion 

' | in 
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in their different territories, and to prepare a 
preſentation of their griefs, for a council to be 
convoked in {ix months. 

The four towns form an alliance with the 
three cantons of Berne, Zurich, and Baſil, where- 
by they are to be furniſhed with troops, ſhould 
any encroachments be made upon their liberty. 

The diet makes out the proceſs of the grand 
maſter of the Teutonic order: Albert of Bran- 
denburg, who, as we have feen, had become 
a Lutheran, poſſeſſed himſelf of ducal Pruſſia, 
and chaſed out the catholic knights. He is 
put under the ban of the empire, but is never- 
theleſs maſter of Pruſſia. 

'The diet fixes the imperial chamber in the 
town of Spire. It is by this, that it is finiſhed; 
and the emperor appoints another at Cologne, 
in order to have his brother Ferdinand there 
elected king of the Romans. 

Ferdinand is choſen on the 5th of January 
by all the eleCtors, except John the Conſtant, of 
Saxony, who fruitleſsly oppoſes him. 

The proteſtant princes at that time, and the 
deputies of the Lutheran towns unite themſclves 
at Smalcalde, a town of Heſha. The league 
for their general defence, is ſigned in the month 
of March. Their zeal for their religion, and 
fear of ſeeing the empire, which was elective, 
become an hereditary monarchy, were the mo- 
tives of this league between John duke of Sax- 
ony, Philip landgrave of Heſſe, the duke of 
Wirtemburz, the prince of Anhalt, the count 
of Mansfield, and the towns of their com- 
munion. 

1531. 

0 Francis I. who cauſed the Lutherans in his own 

domi- 
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dominions to be burnt, promiſes to aſſiſt thoſe 
of Germany. 'The emperor then negociates 
with them; the Anabaptiſts only are proſecuted, 
who had ſettled in Moravia. T heir new apoſtle, 
Hutter, who travelled about making proſe- 
lytes, is taken at Tirol, and burned at In- 
ſpruck. 

This Hutter preached neither ſedition nor 
laughter, as moſt of his predeceſſors had done. 
He was a man infatuated with the ſimplicity of 
the primitive times, and would not allow even 
his own diſciples to carry arms, He preached 


up reformation and equality, and therefore they 


burned him. 

Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, a prince worthy 
of greater power and better fortune, is the fi{t 
who undertakes to re-unite the ſects that are 
ſeparated from the Roman communion. A pro- 
ject which has been ſince vainly attempted, and 
would have ſaved much blood to Europe. Martin 
Bucer was charged, in the name of the Sacra- 
mentarians, to reconcile them to the Lutherans. 
But Luther and Melancthon were inflexible, and 
in that ſhew themſelves more obſtinate than 
cunning. The princes and the towns have in 
view the two objects, their religion, and the re- 
duction of the imperial power to narrower 
bounds. * Had it not been for this laſt article, 
there had been no civil war. The Proteſtants 
perſiſt in refuſing to acknowledge Ferdinand for 
king of the Romans. 

| 1532. 

The emperor, made uneaſy by the proteſtants, 
and threatened by the Turks, ſtifles for ſome 
time the riſing troubles, by granting to the 
Proteſtants all they aſked in the diet held at 

| . Nurem- 
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Nuremberg in the month of June; and ſup- 
preſſing all proceedings againſt them, gives 
them intire liberty even to the holding a coun- 
eil; nay leaves even the rights of his brother 
Ferdinand undecided. 

He could not have yielded more ; but it was 
to the Turks the Lutherans owed this indul- 

ence. 

'The condeſcenſion of Charles encourages 
the Proteſtants to manifeſt their duty. 'They 
furniſh an, army againſt Solyman, and raiſe, by 
way of common ſubſidy, 150,000 florins for that 
ſervice. The pope alſo exerts himſelf, by fur- 
niſhing 6500 men and 4, ooo, oco crowns, Charles 
draws troops out of Flanders and Naples. 
We. now ice an army of above 100, oco men, 
compoſed of nations different in their language 
and education, yet animated with the ſame ſpilit, 
to march againft the common enemy. The 
count Palatine, Philip, deſtroys a body of Turks 
who had advanced as far as Gratz in Stiria. 
The flower of Solyman's numerous army 1s 
cut off, and he is obliged to retreat to Conſtan- 
tinople. Solyman, in ſpite of his great repu- 
tation, conducts this campaign with little judg- 
ment. He had in truth taken many wrong 
ſteps, bringing with him near 200,000 flaves. 
This was waging war like a Tartan and not 
like an experienced commander. 

The emperor and his brother, after the de- 
parture of the Turks, diſband their army; the 
greater part of which was auxiliary, and col- 
lected only for the preſent danger. But few 
troops remained under imperial enſigns. At 
that time every thing was done of a ſudden. 
There was no eſtabliſhed fund for the mainte- 
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nance of an army any long time, and very few 
deſigns were long followed. Seizing an oppor- 

tunity was every-thing, Charles V. then made 
war in perſon, which others had ſo long made 
for him ; for till that time, he had ſeen none 
but the ſiege of the little town of Mouzon, in 
1521, ever ſince which having met nothing 
but good fortune, he had now inclined to 
partake of the glory. 

: 1533 

He returns into Spain by way of Italy, leav- 
ing to bis brother the king of the Romans, 
the care of governing the Proteſtants. 

He is no ſooner in Spain, than his aunt Ca- 
tharine of Arragon is repudiated by the king of 
England, and her marriage annulled by Cran- 
mer archbiſhop of Canterbury. Clement VII. 
could no longer excuſe himſelf from excommu- 
nicating Henry VIII. 

The Milaneſe were ſtill neareſt the heart of 
Francis I. 'This prince ſceing Charles peace- 
ably inclined, but few troops in Lombardy, 
— Francis Sforza without children, endea- 
vours to draw off the latter from the emperor's 
intereſt. He ſends him ſecretly a miniſter 
named Maraviglia, born in the Milaneſe, with 
orders not to aſſume any character, although 
he gave him credential letters. 

'The ſubject of this man's commiſſion 1s ſeen 
into. Sforza, to clear himſelf with the em- 
peror, quarrels with Maravigliaz a man 1s 
killed in the fray, and Sforza orders the mi- 
niſter's head to be ſtruck off, nor is the king 
of France able to revenge it. 

All that he can do, is to ſecretly aſſiſt Ulric 
duke of Wirtemburg, to re-enter his _— 

an 
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and ſhake off the yoke of the houfe of Auſtria, 
This prince being a Proteſtant, expected his 
re- eſtabliſhment from the league of Smalcalde, 
and the king of France's aſſiſtance. 

The princes of the league had ſufficient au- 
thority in the diet of Nuremburg to have it 
determined, that Ferdinand king of the Romans 
thould ſurrender the duchy of Wirtemburg of 
which he was poſſeſſed. The diet in this acted 
conformable to the laws. The duke had a 
ſon, who certainly ought not to be puniſhed 
for the faults of his father. Ulric had not 
been guilty of treaſon againſt the empire, con- 
ſequent'y his iſſue ought not to be deprived of 
his poſſeſſions. 

Ferdinand promiſes to conform to the de- 
cree of the empire, but neglects it. Philip, land- 
grave of Heſie Caſiel, ſurnamed very juſtly, 
the Magnanimous, takes the part of the duke 
of Wirtemburg : he goes to France; borrows 
of the king 100,000 golden crowns ; raiſes 
an army of 15,000 men, and reſtores Wirtem- 
burg to its maſter. 

Ferdinand ſends troops thither under the 
command of the very count Palatine, Philip 
the Warlike, who had beaten the Turks. 

15 34- 

Philip the Magnanimous of Heſſe beats Philip 
the Warlike. TJ hen the king of the Romans 
ſubmits to a compoſition. | 

Duke Ulric was re-eſtabliſhed, but the du- 
chy of Wirtemburg declared a maſculine het of 
the arch duchy of Auſtria ; and as ſuch ought 
to revert, in caſe of the failure of male iſſue, to 
the arch ducal houte, 4 
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In this year Henry VIII. ſeparates himſelf 
from the Roman communion, and declares 
himſelf head of the Engliſh church. This re- 
volution was made without the leaſt trouble. 
In Germany it was very different. There re- 
. ligion cauſed much bloodſhed, particularly in 
Weſtphalia. 

The Sacramentarians at length became the 
moſt powerful in Munſter, and drive out biſhop 
Waldec. Ihe Anabaptiſts ſucceed to the Sa- 
cramentarians, and poſſeſs themſelves of the 
town. This ſect ſpreads itſelf in Friezeland and 
Holland. A taylor of Leyden, named John, 
goes to the ſuccour of his brethren with a troop 
of prophets and aſſaſſins. He cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed king, and ſolemnly crowned at 
Munſter, on the 24th of June, 

Biſhop Waldec beſieges the town, aſſiſted by 
the troops of Cologne and Cleves. The Ana- 
baptiſts compare their enemy to Holoſernes, and 
believe themſelves the people of God. A wo- 
man, willing to imitate Judith, goes out of the 
town with the ſame intention; but, inſtead of 
returning to her Bethulia, with the biſhop's 
head, the 1s hanged in the camp. 

3 

Charles, at that time in Spain, meddled but 
little in the affairs of the Germanic body, which 
to him was a continual ſource of uneaſineſs, 
without the leaſt advantage. He feeks for glo- 
ry in another quarter. Not ſtrong enough in 
Germany to carry on a war againſt Solyman, 
he intends revenging himſelf on the Turks by 
turning his arms againſt the famous admiral 
Cheredin, who had poſſeſſcd himſelf of Tunis, 
after having driven out the king e 
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The dethroned African came to offer himſelf as 
a tributary to Charles, who paſſed over into 
Africa in the month of April, with about 
25,000 men, 200 tranſports, and 115 gallies, 
Pope Paul III granted him a tenth, which was 
pretty conſiderable, of all the eccleſiaſtical te- 
venues in the Auſtrian territories. He joined 
nine gallies to the Spaniſh fleet. Charles goes 
to attack the army of Cheredin in perſon, which 
was ſuperior to his in number, but very ill diſci- 
plined, 3 

Hiſtorians report that Charles, before the 
battle, expreſſed himſelf thus to his generals : 
« 'Tho' ſtraw may ripen medlars, our tardineſs 
rather rots than ripens the courage of our ſol- 
diers“ Princes ſeldom expreſs themſelves thus; 
they ought to be made to ſpeak nobly, or rather 
no words ought to be put into their mouths 
which they never ſaid ; almoſt all their harangues 
are fictions cooked up in hiſtory. 

Charles gains a compleat victory, and re eſta- 
bliſhes Muley-Huſſein, who gives up to him 
the fortreſs of Gouletta, with an extent of 
country for ten miles round, declaring himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors vaſſals to the kings of Spain; 
ſubmitting to pay, as a tribute 20,000 crowns 
a year, 


Charles returns a conqueror to Sicily and Na- 


ples, bringing with him all the Chriſtian ſlaves 


whom he had ſet at liberty; beſtowing liberally 
among them wherewith to carry them to their 
reſpective homes. Theſe were ſo many mouths 
who every-where publiſhed his praiſes, Never 

did he enjoy before ſo fine a triumph. 
In this zenith of glory, having repulſed 50- 
lyman, given a king to Tunis, and obliged 
I Francis 
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Francis I. to abandon Italy, he preſſes Paul III. 
to call a council. The afflictions of the Roman 
church daily encreaſe. 

Calvin began to rule in Geneva; the ſe to 
which he had the credit of giving his name, 
ſpread itſelf in France, and was to be feared by 
the Roman church, who ſcarcely retained more 
than the territory of the houſe of Auſtria and 
Poland. 

In the mean time Francis Sforza, duke of 
Milan, dies without children; Charles V. 
ſeizes upon that duchy, as a fief devolving to 
him. His power and his riches increaſe. His 
will is a law in Italy, where he is more maſter 
than in Germany. 

At Naples he celebrates the marriage of his 
natural daughter Margaret wich Alexander de 
Medicis, the created duke of Puſcany, in the 
moſt brilliant manner, whereby he increaſes the 
aflection of the people. 

1536. 

Francis I, did 4 ſight of the Milaneſe, 
that ſepulchte of the French He Gdcmands the 
inveſtiture of it at leaſt for his ſecond ſon Henry. 
'T he emperor gives him but empty words. He 
might have refuſed him plauily 

he houſe of Savoy was no longer attached 
to France, whoſe ally it had a great while 
been. The emperor had every-thing ; there 
was ſcarcely a prince in Europe who had not 
ſome pretenſions at the colt of his neighbours, 
The king of France had demands upon the 
county of Nice, and upon the marquiſate of 
Salluce. He ſends an army thither, which poſ- 
ſeſſes itſelf of almoſt all the duke of Havoy's ter- 


ritories, which are not then what they are at 
this day. 
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France's real reaſon for having and keeping 
the Milaneſe was to command and fortify Pied- 
mont ; once miſtreſs of the Alps, ſhe had been, 
ſooner or later, ſovereign of Lombardy. _ 

The duke of Savoy goes to Naples to implore 
the emperor's protection. This prince, altho' 
ſo powerful, had yet no army of conſequence in 
Italy. It was the cuſtom then to have them 
only for the preſent occaſion ; but he at length 
engages the Venetians in his intereſts ; as alio 
the Swiſs, who recal their troops from the 
French army. He ſoon augments his forces, 
and goes to Rome magnificently attended. He 
enters it in triumph ; but not as a maſter, which 
he might formerly have done. He takes a ſeat 
at the conſiſtory, below that of the pope. One 
is aſtoniſhed to hear a victorious Roman empc- 
ror pleading his cauſe before the pope. He 
pronounces a diſcourſe againſt Francis f as Ci- 
cero had done againſt Antony. But he does 
what Cicero did not; propoſes fighting his an— 
tagoniſt in a duel. There was in all this a 
mixture of the manners of antiquity, with the 
ſpirit of knight errantry. After having ſpoken 
of duelling, he mentions the council. Pope 
Paul III. publiſhed the bull of convocation. 

The king of France had ſent troops ſufficient 
to polile's themſelves of the duke of Havoy's 
teriitorics, then left almoſt deſenceleſs; but this 
army was not ſuſſiciently formidable to reſiſt 
one ſoon after led by the emperor, compoſed of 
a number of brave fellows, tutor ed by victories 
in Italy, Hungary, Flanders, and Africa. 

Charles retakes all Piedmont, Turin except- 
ed. He enters Provence with an army of 50,000 
men, while his flect hovers upon the coaſt, con- 
To 8 ſiſting 
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ſting of 140 veſſels, commanded by Doria. All 
Provence, excluſive of Marſeilles, is ſubdued and 
ravaged. He could at that time have revived 
the ancient rights of the empire upon Provence, 
Dauphiny, and the old kingdom of Arles. 

He, on the other hand, preſſes Francis in Pi- 
cardy with an army of Germans, which, under 
count de Reux, take Guiſe, and proceed ſtill 
farther, 

In the midſt of theſe diſaſters, Francis the 
dauphin, ſon of Francis I. dies of a pleuriſy at 
Lyons. Twenty authors have affirmed, that 
the emperor cauſed him to be poiſoned. No 
calumny can be more abſurd, or more contempt- 1 
ible. What had the emperor to fear from a | 

oung prince who had never oppoſed him? 
hat could he gain by his death ? Of what 
mean, and of what ſhameful crime has he been 
183 to lay him under ſuch a ſuſpicion ? 
hey pretend, there was poiſon found in the 
box of Montecuculi, a domeſtic of the dau- 
vets: brought into France by Catharine de 
edicis. 

Montecuculi was quartered, becauſe poiſon 
was found in his poſſeſſion, and that the dau- 
phin was dead. 

The queſtion was put to him, whether he 
had ever converſed with the emperor? He an- 
ſwered, that having been once preſented to him 
by Antonio de Leva, that prince had aſked him, 
what order the king of France obſerved in his 
meals. Was this a reaſon ſtrong enough to 
throw the ſuſpicion of ſo abominable and uſeleſs 
a crime upon Charles V. 

The invaſion of Provence is fatal to the 
French, without being ſerviceable to the empe- 

| ror, 
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ror, out of whoſe power it is to take Marſeilles. 

Great part of his army is deſtroyed by ſickneſs. 
He returns to Genoa on board his fleet. His 
other army is obliged to evacuate Pitardy. 
France, tho' on the brink of ruin, ſtill holds 
out. That which had loſt Naples to Francis I. 
loſes Provence to Charles V. Enterpriſes ſo ve- 
ry diſtant from one another, ſeldom ſucceed. 

The emperor returns to Spain, leaving Italy 
ſubdued, France weakened, and Germany till 
in trauble. | 

The anabaptiſts continue their depradations 
in Friezland, Holland, and Weſtphalia, which 
they call“ Fighting the Lord's battles.” They 
£0 to ſuccour their prophet king John of Ley- 
den, and are defeated by George Schenk, gover- 
nor of Friezland, The town of Munſter is 
taken. John of Leyden and his principal ac- 
complices are ſhewn about in a cage, and after- 
wards torn with red hot pincers. The Lutheran 
paity increaſe their ſtrength; animoſities alſo 
increaſe. The league of Smalcald does not as 
yet produce a civil war. 

: 1537. 

Charles is not at eaſe in Spain. There is a 
neceſſity, to ſupport the war which Francis I. 
had inconſiderately begun, and ſtill continued 
to wage againſt the emperor. 

The parliament of Paris ſummoning the empe- 
ror, declare him a rebellious vaſſal, and deprive 
him of the countries of Flanders, the Artois, and 
the Charolois. This edict ſurely was good, 
after his having conquered thoſe provinces. The 
imperial troops, in ſpite of it, advance in Pi- 
cardy. Francis I. goes in perſon to beſiege 
Heſdin in the Artois ; but 1s obliged to quit it. 

8 | There 
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'They are ſeveral trivial engagements ſought, 
but the ſucceſs of them undeciſive. | 
Francis I. reſolves to make a great ſtroke. 
and hazards Chriſtianity to revenge himſelf on 
the emperor. He engaged with Solyman that 
he would invade the Milaneſe, with a powerful 
army, at the ſame time that the Turks ſhould 
make a deſcent upon the kingdom of Naples 
and upon Auſtria. | | 
Solyman keeps his word; but Francis is too 
weak to be true to his. The famous Captain 
Pacha Cheredin makes a deſcent, with part of 
his gallies, upon Apulia ; alſo near Otranto. 
He ravages the country, and carries off 16, co 
Chriſtian ſlaves. This is that Cheredin, vice- 
roy of Algiers, whom authors call Barbaroſſa. 
This nick-name had been given to his brother, 
who died in the year 1519, after having made 
ſome conqueſts on the coaſt of Barbary. 
Solyman advances into Hungary. F erdinand 
king of the Romans comes up with the Turks, 
between Buda and Belgrade. A bloody battle 
enſues, in which Ferdinand is put to flight, with 
the loſs of 24,000 men. One would have ima- 
gined Italy and Auſtria were in the hands of the 
Ottomans, and Francis I. maſter of Lombardy ; 
but this is not the caſe. Barbaroſſa, not finds 
ing Francis I, appear to aſſiſt him in the Mila- 
nele, retreats with his booty and his flaves to 
Conſtantinople. Auſtria is left in ſecurity. 
The emperor had withdrawn his troops from 
the Artois and Picardy. His two filters, the 
one Mary of Hungary, governeſs of the Low 
Countries, the other Eleonora of Portugal, wite 
of Francis I. having managed a treaty upon the 
frontiers, the emperor conſents to it, that he 
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may have freſh troops wherewith to oppoſe the 
Turks, and Francis I. is left at liberty to paſs 
into Italy. | 

'The daupbin Henry was already in Pied- 
mont, where the French were maſters of al- 
moſt all the towns, ſome few excepted, which 
were defended by the marquis del Vaſto, whom 
the French call Duguaſt. A treaty is then con- 
cluded for ſome months in this country, This 
was not making war ſeriouſly, after projeCts of 
ſo great and ſo dangerous a nature. He who 
loſt moſt by this peace was the duke of Savoy, 

lundered both by friends and enemies ; for 
th Imperialiſts and French keep ſtill the poſ- 
ſeſſion of molt of his towns. 
1538. | 

The treaty between Charles V. and Francis 
T. is prolonged at the expence of the duke of 
Savoy for ten years. 

Solyman is angry that his all, don't purſue 
his victory, All things are done by halves in 
this war. 

Charles, having paſt into Italy to conclude 
the treaty, marries his baſtard daughter, widow 
of Alexander de Medicis, to Octavio Farneſe, 

rand-ſon to a baſtard of Paul, the third duke of 
Parma, Placentia, and Caſtro, Theſe duchies 
had been formerly the inheritance of the coun- 
teſs Mathilda ; ſhe had given them to the 
church, and not to the pope's baſtards. 'They 
have ſince been annexed to the duchy of Milan, 
Pope Julius II. joined them to the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, whence they were detached by Paul III. 
who gave them to this ſon. The emperor 
might very juſtly have claimed the ae of 
them; 
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them ; but he rather choſe to favour the pope 
than quarrel with him. 

After all theſe great preparations ſor defence, 
Francis I, retires from the frontiers of Piedmont, 
Charles V. takes the road of Spain, and meets 
Francis I. at Aguemortes, with as much fami- 
liarity as if this prince had never been his pri- 
ſoner, as if he had never given him the lye, as 
if he had never challenged bim to ſingle combat, 
as if the king of France had not brought the 
Turks into the empire, and as if he had not 
{uffered Charles V. to be treated as a pr iſoner. 

1539. 

Charles V. is fern Spain, that Ghent, 
the place in which he was born, is upon the 
brink of revolting, in defence of its privileges, 
All the towns of the Low Countries have ccr- 
tain rights: no aſſiſtance was ever obtained in 
this flouriſhing country by arbitrary impoſition, 
The ſtates always furniſhed their ſovereign, 
when it ſeemed needful, with a free gift, and 
the town of Ghent, from time immemorial, had 
enjoyed the prerogative of naming her own con- 
tribution. The ſtates of Flanders having grant- 
ed 120,000 florins, to the governeſs of the Low- 
Countries, appoint 400, ooo to be raiſed upon 
the people oſ Ghent, who oppoſe this eneroach- 
ment, and refer to their privileges. The go- 
verneſs cauſes the principal citizens to be arreſt- 
ed; an inſurrection enſues; the inhabitants 
take up arms: it was one of the richeſt and 
largeſt cities in Europe. They offer to give 
themſelves up to the king of France, as to their 
ſovereign; but he makes a merit of refuſing 
their propoſal; ſtill ——_— himſelf with haps, 
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of obtaining from the emperor the inveſtiture of 
Milan for one of his ſons. And what enſues? . 
He obtains neither Ghent nor Milan. 

The emperor then demands a paſſage for him- 
felf thro' France, that he may puniſh the rebels 
of Ghent. The Dauphin and the duke of Or- 
leans receives him at Bayon, Francis I. goes 
before him to Chateblerant. Charles V. enters 
Paris on the firit of January. The parliament 
and all the public bodies meet and compliment 
him without the walls of the town. They car- 
ry to him their keys. Priſoners are in his name 
ſet at liberty. He preſides in parliament, and 
makes a knight. "This act of authority in Si- 
giſmund was found fault with, in Charles V. 
it was approved. To create a knight at that 
time was only declaring a man noble, to wich 
nobility was adjoined an honourable and uſeleſs 
title. | : 

Knighthood had been in preat eſteem in Eu+ 
rope; but it had never been more than a name 
given inſenſibly to Lords of fiefs, diſtinguiſhed 
for their military atchievements. By little and 
little theſe lords of fiets kad erected knighthood 
into a ſort of imaginary order, compoſed of reli- 
gious ceremonies of virtue and debauchery. But 
this title of knight was never part of the conſti- 
tution of a ſtate; they never acknowledged any 
but feudal laws. A lord of a fief, when a knight, 
might be more reſpected than another in ſome 
caſtles, but it was not upon the footing of a 
knight that he entered the diets of the empire, 
the ſtates of France, the cortes of Spain, or the 
parliament of England, but upon the footing of 
a baron, earl, a marquis, or a duke. The lords 
. bannerets 
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bannerets in the armies were called knights, but 
it was not in quality of knights that they had 
banners, no more than that they had caſtles and 
territories in quality of Worthies; but they 
only called them Worthy, becauſe they were 
ſuppoſed to have done ſome worthy action. 
In the main, that which is called knighthood 
belongs rather to romance than hiſtory. It was 
little more than an honourable mummery. 
Charles V. ought not to have created a bailiff of 
a town in France, becauſe that is a real emplov- 
ment. He conferred the vain title of knight, 
and, in effect, the real part of this ceremony 
was his declaring a man to be noble who was 
not ſo. This nobility was acknowledged in 
France only by courteſy, out of reſpect to the 
emperor. But what is molt likely is, that 
Charles V. by his procedure, would have inſi- 
nuated a belief of the emperor's right to confer 
this title in every dominion. Sigiſmund had 
made one knight in France, Charles would* 
therefore make another; nor could this prero- 
gative be refuſed to an emperor to whom they 
had granted that of ſetting priſoners at liberty. 
Thoſe who have imagined that the detaining 
Charles priſoner was a ſubject of debate, ſpeak 
without any proof . Francis I. would have 
been guilty of the greateſt inſamy, if, thro' a 
mean treachery, he had detained him priſoner, 
whoſe, captive. he had been by force of arms. 


* 


* Thvanus ſays the conſtable Montmorency diſſuaded 
Francis from taking any diſhonourable advantage of his 
gueſt; certain it is, the conſtable was ſoon aſter ciſgraced, 
being ſuſpected of carrying on a correſpondence with the 
emperor, 
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not to give him Milan. 
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There are ſome ſtate crimes which have the 
ſanction of cuſtom ; there are others which no 
cuſtom can authorize, and which the chivalry of 
thoſe times would have diſcountenanced. It is 
faid that the king only exacted from him a pro- 
miſe of conferring the Milaneſe on the duke of 
Orleans, brother to the dauphin Henry, and 
that he fatisfied himſelf with his bare word” 
Here he piqued himſelf more upon his genero- 
fity than his cunning. | 

Charles enters Ghent at the head of 2008 
horſe and 6ooo foot, which he brought with 
him. The people of Ghent might have raiſed 
80,000 armed men, yet they give him no op- 
poſition. | 


1540. 

On the 12th of May the privileges of Ghent 
were taken from it, twenty-four of the princi- 
pal citizens were hanged, the citadel razed to 
the ground, and the citizens condemned to a1- 
vance, towards the rebuilding it, 300,000 du- 
eats, and to furniſh gooo ducats yearly for the 
fupport of the garriſon. There is ſeldom a 
better uſe made of law in the hands of the ſtrong. 
When the blood of the minifters of Mary of 
Burgundy had been here ſhed before her eyes, the 
town eſcaped without puniſhment, while for ſup- 
porting its real rights it was almoſt ruined, 

Francis I. ſends his wife Eleonora to Bruſſels 
to ſolicit the inveſtiture of Milan: to facilitate 
which he not only renounces his alliance with 
th Turks, but enters into an offenſive one 


with the pope againſt them. It was the empe- 


xor's deſign to make him loſe his ally, and yet 
The 
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- The Lutheran religion, and the league of 
Smalcald, acquire new ſtrength in Germany, 
by the death of George of Saxony, the powerful 
ſovereign of Miſnia and Thuringia. He was a 
very zealous catholic, and his brother Henry, 
who continued the line, was a firm Lutheran. 
George, by his laſt will, diſinherited his brother 
and his nephews, in caſe they did not return to 
the religion of their anceſtors, and left his do- 
minions to the houſe of Auſtria, This was 
quite a new caſe. No law of the empire could 
deprive a prince of his eſtate on account of his 
religion. John Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
and the brave landgrave of Heſſe, George's 
kinſman, preſerve the ſucceſhon to the natural 
heir, by furniſhing him with troops. Luther 
comes to preach among them, and the inhabit- 
ants here, as well as thoſe of Saxony and Heſſe, 
become Lutherans, 45554 
Lutheraniſm ſignalizes itſelf by tolerating po- 
lygamy. The wife of the landgrave, the daugh- 
ter of George, indulges her huſband, whom the 
could not pleaſe, with leave to marry again. 
The landgrave, being in love with Margaret de 
Saal, daughter of a Saxon gentleman, propoſes 
the queſtion to Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer, 
whether he could, in conſcience, have two 
wives? and whether the law of nature could, 
in this point, be reconciled to the Chriſtian law ? 
The three apoſtles, extremely confounded, give 
him, privately, their permiſhon in writing. All 
huſbands might be permitted to do the ſame ; 
for, in a caſe of conſcience, a landgrave cannot 
be allowed greater liberties than another man. 
But this example was not followed, The dif- 
os | ficulties 


| 
| 
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ficulties enſuing from keeping two wives, ex- 
ceeds, greatly, the diſguſt ariſing from w_—_ 
only one. 

The emperor does his beſt endeavours to over- 

turn the leagne of Smalcald ; and is able only 
to divide from it Albert of Brandenburg, ſur- 
named Alcides. Several conferences are held 
between the Proteſtants and Catholics, the com- 
mon conſequence of all which is their being un- 
able to agree. 

I. 

On the 18th of ju the emperor publiſhes, 
at Ratiſbon, an Interim, an Inhalt, ſo it is 
commonly called, or an edict, whereby every 
perſon is leſt to his own belief without moleſta- 
tion. 

This edict was neceſſary now, when armies 
were to be levied againſt the Turks. We have 
before remarked, that numerous armies were 
only levied upon points of exigency. Solyman 
had been conſidered as the protector of John 
Zapoli, who had always been competitor for the 
crown of Hungary with Ferdinand. This pro- 
tection gave a pretext to the Turkiſh invaſion 3 
for John being dead, Solyman remained in the 
Place of tutor to his ſon. 

The imperial army beſieges the young pupil 
of Solyman in Buda; but the Furks come to 
bis aſhſtance, and give the Chriſtians an irreco- 
verable overthrow, 

The Sultan, at length, weary of fighting and 
conquering ſo often for Chriſtians, ſeizes on 
Hungary as the reward of his viCtories, and 
leaves Tranſylvania to the young prince, who, 
GT to his doCtrine, could have no here- 

1. ditary 
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ditary right to an eleCtive kingdom as Hungary 
was, 

Ferdinand, king of the Romans, then offers 
to become tributary to Solyman, provided he 
will give him that kingdom, and is anſwered 
by the Sultan, that he muſt renounce all claim 
to Hungary, and beſides. do him homage for 
Auſtria. 

Whilſt things were in this fituation, and 
the Turkiſh army diminiſhed by the plague, So- 
lyman returns to Conſtantinople ; and Charles 
paſſes. over into Italy. Inſtead of projecting 
the reſcue of Hungary from the Turks, he pre- 
pares for an attack upon Algiers. This was 
being more attentive to the glory of Spain than 
that of the empire. Maſter of "Tunis and Al- 
giers, all Barbary would have been ſubjected to 
the Spaniſh yoke ; while Germany was to de- 
fend itſelf againſt the Turks as well as it could. 
He lands on the coaſt of Algiers on the 23d of 
October, with almoſt as many people as attend- 
ed him at the ſiege of Tunis. But a violent 
ſtorm having ſunk fifteen of his gallies, eighty- 
fix of his veſſels, and his troops having been an- 
noyed on land by the Moors, and ſtorms in 
conjunction, Charles is forced to reimbark on 
board the remainder of his ſhips, and arrives at 
Carthagena in November, with the ruins of his 
fleet and army. His reputation ſuffers conſider- 
ably. He is blamed for his raſhneſs in this un- 
dertaking ; yet had he ſucceeded, he had been 
{till the avenger of Europe. The famous Her- 
nan Cortez, the conqueror of ſo many Ameri- 
can nations, ſerved as a voluntcer in this expe- 
dition againſt Algiers, Here be ſaw the differ- 
n Cnce 
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ence between a ſmall number of men, who 
know how to deſend themſelves, and multitudes 
who permit themſelves to be overcome“. 

Why Solyman remained inaQtive after his 
conqueſts is inconceivable ; but it is eaſy to ſee 
why Germany permitted it. Becauſe the Ca- 
tholic unite againſt the Proteſtant princes ; it 
is becauſe the league of Smalcald makes war 
againſt the duke of Brunſwick, a Catholic, 
drives him out of his dominions, and ſets at 
ranſom all the eccleſiaſtics. It is, in fine, be- 
cauſe the king of France, tired with the refuſal 
of the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe, prepares 
ſtrong ailiances and potent armies againſt the 
emperor, 

Charles the fifth's life and empire were but 
.one- continual tempeſt, T he Sultan, the pope, 
Venice, one half of Germany, and France were 
one or other of them almoſt always againſt him; 
and ſometimes all together. England was at 
one time a ſecond, at another an adverſary. No 


* Hernan Cortez had been uſed to fight againſt people 

who did not ſubmit until they had made not barely a gallant, 
but even a deſperate, defence: witneſs the reduction of 
Mexico, which was not ſurrendered until great part of the 
city was filled with the dead bodies of its inhabitants; until 
the ſurvivors were oppreſſed by famine, and had ſeen their 
king taken priſoner on the lake. The Moors in Barbary 
had never made ſuch efforts for the preſervation of their in- 
dependence, 
It was not the army of the Moors which obliged Charles 
to raiſe the ſiege of Algiers ; but the tempeſtuous weather, 
by which he loſt one hundred ſhips, and fifteen gallies; 
and the diſeaſes of an unhealthy climate, by which his 
forces were reduced from twenty-four to ten thouſand 
men, | 
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emperor was ever more feared ; yet leſs to be 
feared. 

Francis I. ſends an ambaſſador to Conſtanti- 
nople “, and another to Venice, at one and the 
ſame time. He who was ſent to Solyman was 
a native of Navarre, called Ringone ; the other 
Fregoſe, a Genoeſe. Both were aſſaſſinated on 
the Po, by the governor of Milan's order. 

This murder was perfectly like that of co- 
lonel St. Clair, aſſaſſinated in our time, as he 
returned from Conſtantinople to Sweden : theſe 
two events were either cauſes of, or pretexts 
for, a very bloody war. Charles V. difavows 
the aſſaſſination of the two ambaſſadors of the 
king of France. In truth, he looked on them 
as men born his ſubjects, and become infidels, 
But it is much better proved that man is born 
with a natural right to chuſe his own party, 
than it can poſſibly be, that a prince has any 
right to aſſaſſinate his ſubjects. If this is one 
of the prerogatives of royalty, it 1s very dreadful 
for it. Charles, in diſavowing the action com- 
mitted in his name, owned it, in effect, to be a 
moſt ſhameful crime. | 

Politics and revenge equally ſpur the arma- 
ments of Francis I. 

He ſends the dauphin into Rouſſillon with an 
army of 30,000 men, and his other ſon, the 
duke of Orleans, with the like number, into 
Luxemburg. 


— — 


* When Charles reproached Francis for having entered 
into an alliance with the Turks, he replied, “that when he 
was attacked by wolves, it was excuſable to call in dogs to 
bis aſſiſtance,” 

The 
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The duke of Cleves, heir to the duchy of 
Gueldres, invaded by Charles V. was with 
count Mansfeld in the duke of Orleans's army. 

The king of France has ſtill another army in 
Piedmont. The emperor is aſtoniſhed to find 
France, which he had ſo often oppreſſed, till 
miſtreſs of ſuch force, and ſo many reſources. 
War is waged equally between them, without 
any advantageous deciſion for either one party 
or the other. The council of Trent aſſemble 
during this war. The Imperialiſts arrive there 
on the 28th of January. The Proteſtants refuſe 
to attend, and the council is ſuſpended, 
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